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Each soldier's name Patriots have tolled, and tn their country’s cause 


Shall shine untarnished on the rolls of fame, Bled nobly; and their deeds, as they deserve, 

And stand the example of each distant age, Reoelve proud recompense. We give in charge 

And add new lustre to the historic page. Their names to the sweet lyre. The historic Muse, 
Davip Humrnarrs, Proud of the treasure, marches with it down 


To Jatest times; and Sculpture, in her turn, 
Gives bond In stone and ever-during brass 
To guard them, and to immortalize her trust. 


En avant! Marchons 

Contre leur canons! 

A travers le fer, le feu des battalllons 
Courons a Ja victoire! — 


Wittram CowrpEn. 


sae LS ale O courage! there be comes; 


What ray of bonor round about him looms! 

O, what new beams from his bright eyes do glance! 
O princely port! presageful countenance 

Of hap at hand! He doth not nicely prank 

In clinguant pomp, as some of meanest rank, 

But armed fn steel; that bright habiliment 

Is his rich valor’s sole rich ornament. 


8ound the olarion, fill the fife, 

To all the sensual world proclaim— 
One crowded hour of glorious life 

Is worth an ago withoot a name. 
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Death’s voloe ‘agundp.i0d « prophet’ word ; Like the desolating locust cloud, 
And in its Follow, fone, are, heard The spollers blight the plains, 
The thinker ot maluidpg J FEED dd. And the blaze of Freedom's sun they shroud 
aie ¥rrz-Gurrxs HALuLxEox. With oarnage, blood and chains; 


Like the rush of the mountain cataract, 
The patriot warriors shall bear them back. 


‘Let fame that all bunt after in their lives, 


Live register’d upon our brazen tombs, How manhood spurns at the name of slave, 
And then grace us if the disgrace of death; When roused from slavery’s dream; 
When spite of cormorant devouring Time, How nerved the arm that wields each glaive 
Th’ endeavor of this present breath may buy With vengeance in its gleam, 

That honour, which sbal] bate his soythe’s keen edge, While thickly the autoorat’s savage hordes 
And make us beire of all eternity. Are sinking beneath thelr chivalrous swords! 


WILLIAM SBAKBPERK. WILLiak WIL80nM. 
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HEN the story of the War against 

the Rebellion of 1861 passes into 

History, the records of the soldiers 

of Llinois will prove to be as rich 

in deeds of daring and heroism as 

any page in the annals of the Revo- 
lution, and their names will live in the affeo- 
tionate remembrance of their countrymen ‘‘to 
the last syllable of recorded time.’ What 
loyal dweller therein can look abroad over 
the faithful States, and not feel a fiuah of 
pride, that he oan at least claim ILuinors as 
the home of his adoption, if not the place of 
his birth, content to share her fortunes and 
the fame of her noble sons who, with 

‘Nerves of steel and hearts of oak,” 

have driven back the enomy on every battle- 
field where they have met. She has furnished 
for the war five Major Generals, seventeen 
Brigadier Generals, and one hundred and 
fifty-four Colonels of the regular and rolun- 
teer service, many of whom won their posi- 
tions by gallantry on the battle-fields of Mruz 
8prino, BsL_moxt, Wriison’s Crzex, Pua 
River, New Mapgip, Dorsison, Istaxp No. 
10, Sxivo0n, Ivga, ConintH ond the HarTouig. 
Prominent among the heroes of the day, 
stands our noble Governor and Commander- 
in-Chief, Ricuasp Yates, who, although he 
has visited the tented field only to oarry aid 
and words of cheer to our sick and wounded, 
has acted well his part, and by his untiring 
and patriotic efforts, hss contributed no less 


YATES. 


to the glory and renown of [nxino1s than the 
ohieftains who have led her invincible legions 
‘(amid sheeted fire and flame.’’ With their 
names, his will stand high upon her roll of 
honor of ‘‘brave men and worthy patriots, 
dear to God, and famous to all ages.” 
RiowaRp YatTus was born in Warsaw, Gal- 
latin county, Kentucky, January 18th, 1816. 
In 1881, his father removed with bis family 
to Illinois, and settled in Springfield. The 
old gentleman and others of the family still 
reside in Sangamon county, and are highly 
esteemed in social life, and as successful and 
upright men of business. During the time 
that Richard went to the schools in that city, 
Jobn Calhoun, over whom he wag in maturer 
life elected to Congress, wns one of his teach- 
ers. After leaving school, he retired to Island 
Grove, in Sangamon county, where he en- 
gaged for a short time in industrial pursuits. 
He then went to Jacksonville, entered the 
college there, and became, in 1887, the first 
graduate of that ably-conduoted institution. 
Yielding to the advice of Gov. Duncan, and 
other friends, who saw in his fine abilities 
the promise of great usefulness, he determined 
to make Jacksonville his residence, and there 
commenced the study of the law in the office 
of Col. John J. Hardin. It was not long be- 
fore he was admitted to the bar, and at once 
entered upon extensive and successful prao- 
tice in his profession. He found time, how- 
ever, to engage frequently in the great poli- 
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tioal disoussions of the time, to which he was 
often invited, and from which, as an ardent 
Whig and passionate admirer of the principles 
and illustrious life of Henry Clay, he could not 
withhold himself. He soon beoame one of the 
leading champions of the Whig policy, and in 
1842, being nominated by hie party for the 
Btate Legislature, he was triumphantly elected. 
This was a remarkable success, Morgan county 
being at that time largely Demooratio, and Mr. 
Yates being the only Whig chosen. Morgan 
county was then entitled to four representa- 
tives, and Mr. Yates took his seat (the young- 
est member, if I mistake not, of the House) 
with three Democratio colleagues. He nobly 
sustained himself, and at the expiration of his 
term, in 1844, was re-elected by a largely in- 
oreased majority, and carried with him to the 
succeeding sessions of the Legislature three 
Whig colleagues. In 1848, Morgan, county 
being entitled to only two representatives, he 
was again chosen by a still increased majority. 
His course in the Legislature evinced great 
judgment, firmness and ability, and his con- 
stituents in Jacksonville were much indebted 
to his tact and management for those legisla- 
tive favors for whioh they are so grateful. 

Such was the character for firmness, energy, 
capacity and eloquence which Mr. Yates had 
established in and out of the Legislature, and 
such was his unbounded popularity, that in 

1850, @ convention of the Whig party of his 
district, which then extended from Morgan 
and Sangamon counties north to Lasalle, nomi- 
nated him by acclamation for Congress. This 
convention was presided over by Hon. Francis 
Arenz, of Cass, that able and gallant German 
citizen, who, though now deceased, will always 
be remembered with love and honor by those 
who knew him. The Democratic candidate 
was Major Thomas L, Harris, of Menard, who, 
two years before, had been eleoted to Congress 
from the same distriot over another Whig oom- 
petitor, and who, in addition to great ability, 
enjoyed the well earned reputation of an officer 
of a brave Illinois regiment, whioh in the war 
with Mexico had greatly distinguished itself 
in the battle of Cerro Gordo. 

The contest between these two young men 
will long be remembered by the people of that 
district, the oandidates speaking in almoat 
every precinct of the district. The result of 
a most active and persevering canvass, by the 


friends of both parties, was Mr. Yates’ election 
by s triumphant majority. Entering upon 
his Congressional duties, the youngest member, 
it is believed, of the House of Representatives, 
and the only Whig representative from Illinois, 
before the and of the first session, by his able 
speeches in defence of Western interests, in 
favor of rivers and harbors, and of the Home- 
stead bill, and by his prompt and indefatigable 
attention to the business of his constituents 
in Congress and in the Departments, a vast 
amount of which, coming from all parts of the 
State, devolved upon him as being the only 
Whig member from Illinois, he had seoured a 
high position in Congress, and soquired such 
strength at home, that he began to be consid- 
ered invincible. It was during the first or 
seoond session of this Congress that he se- 
cured, what no representative before or since 
has done, an appropriation of thirty thousand 
dollars for the improvement of the Illinois 
river. 

In the meantime, the Legislature of Illinois 
had redistrioted the State, and Mr. Yates was 
thrown into a new district, composed mostly 
of new counties, and overwhelmingly Demo- 
cratic. The Democratic party nominated, as 
its candidate, John Calhoun, Eeq., then re- 
garded as the sablest and most popular man 
of his party in the district. The Whig con- 
vention nominated Mr. Yates. His friends 
looked upon sucoess a8 almost hopeless. Mr. 
Yates, however, entered upon the canvass with 
characteristic ardor, and a determination to 
win, and he was again chosen by a large 
majority. 

It was during his second term that the 
great question of the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise came before Congress. Mr. 
Yates, although a Southern man, and repre- 
senting for the most part a constituency 
coming from slave States, did not hesitate. 
He was among the first to denounce the 
measure as subversive of the national tran- 
quility and reviving the troublous sectional 
agitation which had been calmed by the 
patriotio self-devotion of Clay and Webster ; 
and his eloquent speech on the subject was 
pronounced by the Republican press through- 
out the country a masterly effort, and secured 
for him o national reputation. I quote a 
single paragraph from this speech, to show 
how truly and graphioslly he prophetically 
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predicted the consequences which have fol- 
lowed that disturbing and unstatesmaniike 
measure: 

“This will be no party messure. The 
great enormity of ite introduction into our 
national councils is, that it tends to make two 
parties, divided not as heretofore, but by 
geographical lines,—a Northern party and a 
Southern party. This is the most fearful 
aspect of the case. This is what Washington, 
"in his Farewell Address, warned his country- 
men to guard against and discountenance, 
Who can foresee the malignity and bitterness 
of the strife which is to ensue? Who can 
foretell its termination ?”’ 

In 1854, Mr. Yates was again brought for- 
ward as a candidate for re-election against 
Major Harris, whom he had formerly beaten 
among & different constituency. In conse- 
quence of his course on the Nebraska bill, 
and his strong denunciations of the author of 
that measure, his opponents resolved to defeat 
him at all hasards. Well knowing that the 
distriot was in itself largely Democratic, they 
looked also to the character of the constitu- 
ency, most of whom, coming from slave States, 
might well be supposed to have prejudices 
that might be appealed to with profit. The 
contest that ensued is, perhaps, one of the 
most memorable in the political history of the 
State. Mr. Yates, for his course on the Ne- 
braske bill, was assailed by his opponents 
and by the author of that bill as an abolition- 
ist—and in the end he was defeated but by a 
meagre majority of two hundred votes, ina 
district which, at the previous election, had 
given Pierce a majority of near two thousand 
over Gen. Scott. 

Mr. Yates having retired for a time from 
the political arena, and given up the practice 
_ of law, was elected, in 1855, President of the 
Tonics and Petersburgh Railroad, and pre- 
sided over the affairs of the company with 
signal ability, until his election, in November, 
1860, to the gubernatorial chair. In January, 
1861, he was sworn in as Governor of the State 
of Illinois. Noman has done more to hold up 
the hands of the President since the land has 
been plunged into ‘battle and murder’ by 
this unholy rebellion, than Richard Yates. 

When the services of the sons of Illinois 
were called for at the breaking out of the 
Mexican war, nearly ten thousand answered 
the summons, though but four regiments were 
accepted; and nobly did they maintain the 
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honor of Illinois in the severest battles of 
Taylor’s and Soott’s campaigns. Haaprw and 
Braszxt are indelibly associated with the 
glorious victory of Buena Vista, and the names 
of Baxsn, Hanzis and Saisups will be cher- 
ished 80 long as the memory of Cerro Gordo 
lives in the hearts of their countrymen. 

When the echo of the first gun fired at Sum- 
ter reached the Prairie State, her citizens 
sprang to arms with the seme alacrity which 
they exhibited sixteen years before. Under 
the first call of the President, thirteen regi- 
ments of cavalry and sixty-six of infantry took 
the field; five regiments obeyed the call for 
three months men, while sixty-eight regiments 
flew to arms under the last summons: a grand 
total of two artillery regiments, eighteen cay- 
alry, and one hundred and thirty-four infantry, 
making, with six batteries of artillery, and 
several companies and battalions of cavalry— 
a force of about one hundred and sixty thou- 
sond men! being ten full regiments in excess 
of her quota under all calle by the general 
Government, and she has done this without 
resorting to the draft in a single county or 
township. Much of this glorious record is 
due to the ability and energy of our noble 
Governor, 

Soon after the President’s last requisition, 
Gov. Yates issued the following proclamation 
to the people of Illinois, and also sent the 
letter herewith appended to the President: 

Under a late requisition of the President, I 
am ealled upon to furnish, at the earliest prao- 
tical period, nine regiments of Infantry, for 
three years’ service, being a part of the quota 
of the State, under the call of the President 
for three hundred thousand men. An order 
of Adjutant General Fuller, this day published, 
will give the details as to the modo of raising 
the troops, subsistence, transportation, places 
of rendezvous, eto. 

The war has now arrived at the most criti- 
cal point. A series of splendid successes has 
crowned our arms. The enemy has been 
driven from Tennessee, Missouri and Ken- 
tuoky, from Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas, 
and from the sea-coast at almost all points. 
The Mississippi has been opened from Cairo 
The Potomac has been opened 
from Washington to the Chesapeake. Beaten, 
broken, demoralized, bankrupt and scattered, 
the insurgents have fled before our victorious 
legions, leaving us a large area of conquered 
territory, and almost innumerable posts in the 
enemy’s country to garrison with our troops. 

The rebels, whose leaders are bold and sa- 
gacious, and with whom it is neck or nothing 
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as to the rebellion, have, with the energy of 
desperation, resolved to cast all upon the has- 
ard of a single battle; and while weak at 
evory other point, they have, by the evacuation 
of Corinth, and by the rapid concentration of 
their scattered forces at Richmond, brought 
together s great and powerful army, far su- 
perior in numbers to that of our own at the 
same point, 

With consummate skill and generalship they 
have planned 60 as not only to defend their 
own oapital, but aleo, should they be successful 
in driving baok MoClellan, to take ours, and 
raise the rebel flag upon the capitol at Wash- 
ington, with the expectation that so great s 
conquest would reanimate the South, revive 
their fading fortunes, and then secure them 
the immediate co-operation of the two great 
powers of Europe—England and France. 

This is their last great stake. The despe- 
ration with whieh they have fought has devel- 
oped the depth, intensity and recklessness of 
their designs, Their mode of warfare is the 
most malignant, desperate and savage. Thus 
we are brought to the very orisis of the rebel- 
lion, and all our hopes, and the hopes of this 
great country, hang upon the issue. 

It is for this reason that the President tele- 
graphs me in ao private dispatch, ‘Time is 
everything. Plvase act in view of this.” 

Illinoisans! In view of the crisis, when the 
battles soon to be fought will be decisive; 
when the alliance with foreign powers is not 
only sought, but confidently relied upon by 
the rebels; and when our own brave volun- 
teers contending against unequal numbers 
stretch out their hands for help, I cannot doubt 
the response you will give. Indeed, I am 
most happy to state, that in response to the 
active measures already taken, every mail 
brings me the glad tidings of the rapid enroll- 
ment of our volunteers in the nine regiments 
which are forming. 

Covered all over with glory, with a name 
honored throughout the earth—shining with 
the lustre of the great echievements of her 
sons on almost every field, Illinois will not 
now hold back and turnish the fame she bas 
so nobly earned. To the timid who suppose 
that the State will not now respond, I say 
‘*take courage.” They vastly underrate the 
patriotism and courage of the men of Illinois. 

But I repeat, time is everything. Defeat 
now would prolong the war for years. Also 
remember that every argument of publio ne- 
cessity, of patriotiam, every emotion of hu- 
manity appeals to the people to turm out in 
overwhelming demonstration, a0 that the re- 
bellion may be speedily orushed, and an end put 
to this desolating war. Remember the words 
of Douglas, that the ‘‘shortest road to peace 
is the most stupendous preparation for war.” 

The crisis is such that every man must feel 
that the success of our cause depends upon 
himself, and not upon his neighbor. What- 
ever his position, his wealth, his rank or con- 
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dition, he must be ready to devote att to the 
service ofthecountry, Letall, old and young, 
contribute, work, speak, and in every possible 
mode further the work of the speedy enroll- 
ment of our forces. Let not only every man, 
but every woman be a soldier, if not to fight, 
yet to cheer and encourage, and to provide 
comforts and relief for the sick and the wound- 
ed. Tho public as yet know but little how 
much the country is indebted to the noble 
women of our State for their assistance to our 
soldiers in the field. All slong the path of 
our army, upon the banks of our rivers, filling 
our steamboats and ambulances, in the tent of 
the soldier far from his home, I have wilnessed 
the bright traces of woman's enduring love and 
benevolence. When the war shall have closed 
and its history sball be written, the labors of 
our Sanitary Associations and Ald Societies 
will present pages as bright as the loftiest 
heroism of the camp and field. Let all loyal 
men and women persevere in the good work. 

Illinoisans! Look at the issue and do not 
falter. Your all is at stake. What are your 
beautiful prairies, comfortable mansions and 
rich harveste—what is even life worth, if your 
government is lost? Better that the desola- 
tion of pestilence and famine should sweep 
over the State, than that the glorious work of 
our fathers should now forever fail. Look out 
upon your country with a government so free, 
institutions so noble, boundaries so broad— 
a beautiful sisterhood of States so prosperous 
and happy, and resolve afresh that as your 
fathers gnve it you, you will hand it down to 
your children, a glorious inherilance of liberty 
and union for their enjoyment forever. For 
seven long years our fathers endured, suffered 
and fought to build up the fair fabrio of Amer- 
joan freedom. The preolous boon purchased 
by patriot blood and treasure was committed 
to us for enjoyment, and to be transmitted to 
our posterity with the most solemn injunctions 
that man has the power tolayonman. By 
the grace of God, we will be faithful to the 
trust! And if need be, for seven years to 
come will we struggle to maintain a perfect 
Union, & government of one people, in one 
nation, under one Constitution. 

The coming of the brave boys of Illinois 
will be hailed on the banks of the Potomac 
and James rivers with shouts of welcome. 

During my recent visit East, I felt my heart 
to leap with exultant delight at the praise of 
Illinois heard from every Hp. You will be 
hailed as the brothers of the men who have 
faced the storm of battle and gloriously tri- 
umphed at Donelson, Pea Ridge, Shiloh, and 
other memorable fields. 

Go then, and doubt not the result. We are 
sure totriumph, The God of liberty, justice 
and humanity is on our side. 

Your all and your children’s all—all that is 
worth living or dying for, isat stake. Then 
rally once again for the old fing, for our coun- 
try, union and liberty, RICHARD YATES. 
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Exxrovutivs Dera eTMENT } 
Sratwoviecn, ILe., July 1th, 1862 


Prxsipxsnt Lixcoun, Washington, D.C: 


The crisis of the war and our national ex- 
istence is upon us. The time has come for 
the adoption of more decisive measures. 
Greater vigor and earnestness must be infused 
into our military movements. Blows must be 
struck at the vital parts of the rebellion. The 
Government should employ every available 
means compatible with the rules of warfare to 
subject thetraitors. Summon to the standard 
of the Republic all men willing to fight for the 
Union. Eot loyalty, and that alone, be the 
dividing line between the nation and its foes. 
Generals should not be permitted to fritter 
away the sinews of our brave men Jn guarding 
the property of traitors, and in driving baok 
into their hands loynl blacks, who offer us 
their labor, and seek shelter beneath the Fed- 
eral flag. Shall we sit supinely by, and see 
the war sweep off the youth and strength of 
the land, and refuse aid from tbat class of men, 
who are at least worthy foes of traitors and 
the murderers of our Government and of our 
children? 

Our armies should be directed to forage on 
the enemy, and to cease paying traitors and 
their abettors exorbitant exaotions for food 
needed by the sick or hungry soldier. Mild 
and conciliatory means have been tried in vain 
to recall the rebels to their allegiance. The 
consorvative policy has utterly failed to reduce 
traitors to obedience and to restore the su- 
premacy of the laws. They have, by means 
of sweeping conscriptions, gathered in count- 
less hordes, and threaten to beat back and 
overwhelm the armies of the Union. With 
blood and treason in their hearts, they fleunt 
the black flag of rebellion in the face of the 
Government, and threaten to butoher our brave 
and loyal armies with foreign bayonets. They 
Srm negroes and meroiless savages in their 
behalf. 

Mr. Lincoln, the crisis demands greater 
and sterner measures. Proclaim anew the 
aes old motto of the Republic, Liberty and 

nior, now and forever, one and inseparable,” 
and accept the services of ail loyal men, and it 
will be in your power to stamp armies out of 
the earth—irresistible armies that will bear 
our banners to certain victory. 

In any event, Illinois, already slive with 
beat of drum and resounding with the tramp 
of new recruits, will respond to your oall. 
Adopt this policy and she will leap like a 
flaming giant into the fight. 

This policy for the conduct of the war will 
render foreign intervention impossible, and the 
arms of the Republic invincible, It will bring 
the conflict to s speedy close, and secure peace 
on ® permanent basis. RICHARD YATES. 


On Sept. 16th, the Governor issued another 
proclamation to the people of Illinois, in regard 
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to organising an additional force of twenty 
regiments to be ready for any emergency that 
might arise. It is rich in words fitly spoken— 
“apples of gold in pictures of silver.” About 
the same time, in answer to a letter regarding 
arresta for treason in Ilbinols, he says: 

‘My influence shall be given at all times to 

rotect every citisen in the full enjoyment of 
Bis constitutional rights. If consulted, I should 
under no circumstances recommend arrests, 
except in clear cases of treasonable words or 
aots against the Government. I regard the 
question of arrests of this nature as a very 
tender and delicate one; yet on the other band, 
itis my full conviotion that no man who is 
traitor to his country, or who by word or deed, 
would give aid and comfort to the enemies of 
the Government, should be permitted to breathe 
the free air of Illinois Let every such man be 
the scorn of all good and loyal citizens; let him 
leave the State, which hia presence disgraces. 
Justice to the brave men who are periling their 
all for the Government, as well as the memory 
of our dead, who have gloriously given up their 
lives for their country, requires that no sympa- 
thiser with treason should be suffered to live in 
Tlkinois.” 

Not long sinoe, Gov. Yates received a letter 
from Oskaloosa, Ill., wherein the writer com- 
plained that traitors in his town had out down 
the Amerioan flag, and asking what ought to 
be done in the premises. The Governor 
promptly wrote him, and I give s portion of e 
reply that ought to be historic: ‘You say,” 
writes the Governor, ‘‘that the pole which 
floated the stars and stripes on the 4th of July, 
was out down by secessionists, and that at s 
pic-nio which you are to have, it is threatened 


. that the flag shall be taken down, and you ask 


me whether you would be justifiable in defend- 
ing the flag with firo-urms? I am astonished 
at this question. As much so as if you were 
to ask me whether you would have a right to 
defend your property against robbers or your 
life against murdorers. You sek me what you 
shall do? I reply, do not raise the American 
flag merely to provoke your secession neigh- 
bors—do not be on the aggressive, but when- 
ever you raise it on your own soil, or on the 
public property of the State or county, or at 
any public celebration, from honest love to 
that flag, and patriotic devotion to the country 
which it symbolizes, and any traitor dares to 
lay his unballowed hand upon it to tear it 
down, shoot him down as you would e dog, 
and J will pardon you for the offence.” 
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Among the most prominent actors in what 
has been eo well called this ‘fearfully glorious 
present,” stands Major General Unresze 8. 
Grant, the hero of Fort Donelson and the 
bloody battle-field of Shiloh, and at present in 
command of the army of Tennessee, He was 
born at Mount Pleasant, Clermont oo., Ohio, 
April 22, 1822, and entered the West Point 
Academy from his native State at the age 
of seventeen, receiving his appointment as 
cadet from the late Gen. Thomas L. Hamer, 
of Ohio. He graduated with honors, June 
80, 1848, in the same olase with Generals 
French, Franklin, Hamilton, Quimby, Peck, 
Reynolds, and others in the Union service, 
and Generals Hardee and Ripley, now serving 
in the Confederate army; and was attached 
as brevet 2d Lieutenant to the 4th Infantry. 
He was promoted 2d Lieutenant at Corpus 
Christi in Sept., 1845. He served through the 
Mexican campaign, under General Taylor at 
Palo Alto, Resaca de la Palma and Monterey, 
and under Gen. Scott from Vera Crus to the 
city of Mexico; and was twice promoted for 
his bravery on the bettle-field. He was Regi- 
mental Quartermaster from April 1, 1847; and 
when he resigned from the servios, July 81, 
1864, he was s full Captain in the 4th Infantry. 
After his resignation, he setiled in St. Louis 
oo., Missouri, and continued to reside there 
until 1859, when he moved to Galena, Illinois, 
and entered into the leather trade, in partner- 
ship with his father. When the echo of the 
first gun fired at Fort Sumter reached him, he 
hastened to Springfield, and offered his ser- 
vices to Gov. Yates, and was appointed Colonel 
of the 21st Regiment of [llinois Volunteers. 
He served with his regiment until promoted s 
Brigadier General, with commission and rank 
from May 17, 1861. He was engaged as Col. 
and acting Brigadior Geners] in several of the 
contests in Southeastern Missouri, and hie 
course as commander of that district received 
the commendation of his superior officers. 
Among his other praiseworthy acts, was the 
occupation of Paducah, and stoppage of com- 
munication and supplies to the rebels, via the 
Tennessee and Cumberland rivers. At 11 
o’olook, Sept. 6th, Gen. Grant, with two regi- 
ments of infantry, one company of artillery, 
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and two gunboats, took possession of the town. 
He found secession flags fying in different parts 
of the olty, in expectation of greeting the ar- 
rival of the Southern army, which was reported 
three thousand eight hundred strong, sixteen 
miles distant. The loyal citizens tore down 
the secession flags on the arrival of the national 
troops. Gen. Grant took possession of the tele- 
graph office, railroad depot, and the marine hos- 
pital, and iesued the following proclamation: 
“T have come among you not as an enemy, 
but as your fellow-citizen. Not to maltreat or 
annoy you, bat to respect and enforce the rights 
of all loyal citizens. Ano enemy, in rebellion 
against our common Government, has taken 
possession of, and pei its guns on the soil 
of Kentucky, and fired upon you. Columbus 
and Hickman are in his bands. He is moving 
upon youroity. Iam here todefend you against 
this enemy, to assist the authority and sover- 
cignty of your Government. I bave nothing to 
do with opinions, and shall deal only with armed 
rebellion and ite aiders and abettors. You can 
ureue your usual avocations withont fear. 
6 strong arm of the Government is here to 
rotect its friends and punish its enemies. 
henever it is manifest that you are able to 
defend yourselves and maintain the authority 
of the Government and protect the rights of 
loyal oftizens, I shall withdraw tho forces under 
my command." 


While in command of the District of Cairo, 
Gen. Grant learned thet the rebels at Colum- 
bus were about to send out a strong force to 
cut off an expedition that had been sent into 
Missouri, and he at once determined to make 
an sttack upon them at Belmont, nearly oppo- 
site to Columbus. On the night of Nor. 6, 
strong force, under his command, left Cairo on 
steamers, the gufiboats Tyler and Lexington 
sccompanying, and landed the morning follow- 
ing at Lucas Bend, on the west side of the Mis- 
sissippi, three miles above Columbus. The 
troops were formed into line of battle, and for 
two and a half miles up to the camp of the ene- 
my at Belmont, through the woods, the ground 
was hotly contested, but the rebels were driven 
back, and their camp totally destroyed. Gen. 
Grant finding that the enemy were crossing 
from the Kentucky shore and threatening hie 
rear, gave the order to return to the bosts, 
when our army was confronted by several 
thousand fresh troops sent from Columbus. 
Another terrible engagement ensued, in which 
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very regiment suffered severely before reach- 
ng the boats. The troops all displayed the 
greatest bravery. The following is Gen 
drant’s official report: Catno, Nov. 12, 1861. 
On the evening of the 6th inst., I left this 
place with two thousand eight hundred and fifty 
men of all arms, to make a reconnoissance 
toward Columbus. The object of the expedition 
was to prevent the enemy from sending out re- 
inforeements to Price’s army jn Missouri, and 
also from outting off columns that I bad been 
directed to send out from this place and Cape 
Girardeau, in pursuit of Jeff. Thompson. Know- 
ing that Columbus was strongly garrisoned, I 
asked Gen. Bmith, commanding at Paducah, 
Ky., to make demonstrations in the same di- 
rection. He did eo by ordering a small force to 
Mayfield and another in the direction of Co- 
Jumbus, not to approach nearer, however, than 
twelve or fifteen miles. I also sent a small 
force on the Kentuoky side with orders not to 
approsch nearer than Ellicott’s Mills, some 
twelve miles from Columbus. The expedition 
under my immediate command was stopped 
about nine miles below here on the Kentucky 
shore, and remained antil morning. All this 
served to distract the enemy, and led him to 
think he was to be sttacked in hie strongly 
fortified position. At daylight, we eis 
down the river to s point just out of range of 
the rebel guns, and debarked on the Missouri 
shore. From here the troops were marched by 
flank for about one mile toward Belmont, and 
then drawn up in line of battle, a battalion also 
having been left as a reserve near the trans- 
ports. Two companies from each regiment, 
five skeletons in number, were thea thrown out 
as skirmishers, to ascertain the position of the 
enemy. It was but a few moments before we 
met him, and a general engagement ensued. 
The balance of my forces, with the exception 
of the reservo, was then thrown forw 
as skirmishers—and the enemy driven foot by 
foot, and from tree to tree, back to their en- 
campment on the river bank, a distance of two 
miles. Here they had strengthened their po- 
sition by fellfug the timber for several hundred 
yards around their camp, and making a sort of 
abatis. Our men charged through this, driving 
the enemy over the bank into their transports 
in quick time, leaving us in possession of every 
thing not exceedingly portable. Belmont is on 
low ground, and every foot of it is commanded 
by the guns on the opposite shore, and of course 
could not be held for single hour after the 
enemy became aware of the withdrawal of their 
troops. Having no wagons, I could not move 
any of the captured property: consequently, I 
gave orders for its destruction. Their tents, 
blankets, etc., were set on fire, and wo retired, 
taking their artillery with us, two piepes being 
drawn by hand; and one other, drawn by an 
inefficient team, we spiked and left in the woods, 
bringing the two only to this place. Before 
getting fairly under way, the enemy made his 
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appearsnoe again, and attempted to surround 
us. Our troops were not in the least discoar- 
aged, but charged on the enemy again and de- 
feated him. Our loss was about 84 killed, 160 
wounded—many of them slightly—and about 
an equal number missing. Nearly all the mis- 
sing were from the Iowa regiment, who behaved 
with great gallantry, and suffered more severely 
than any other of the troops. , 

I have not been able to put in the reports 
from sub-commands, but will forward them as 
soon as received. All the troops behaved with 
gallantry, much of which is attributed to the 
coolness and presence of mind of the officers, 
particularly of the colonels. Gen. McClernand 
was in the midst of danger throughout the en- 

ement, and displayed both coolness and 
Faleneat His horse was three times shot. 
My horse was also shot under me. To my 
staff, Capts. Rawlins, Logan, and Hilyer, vol- 
unteer aids, and to Capts. Hateb and Graham, 
I am much indebted for the assistance they 
gave. Col. Webster, soting chief engineer, 
also accompanied me, and displayed highly so)- 
dier-like qualities. Col. Dougherty, of the 
Twenty-second Illinois Volunteers, was three 
times wounded and taken prisoner, 

The Seventh Iowa regiment had their Lieut. 
Colonel killed, and the Colonel and Major were 
severely wounded. The reports to be forward- 
ed will detail more fully the particulars of our 
loss. Surgeon Brinton wes in the field during 
the entire engagement, and displayed great abil- 
ity and efficiency in providing for the wounded 
and organizing the medical corps. 

The gunboats Tyler and Lexington, Capts. 
Walker and Stemble, U. 8. N., commanding, 
conveyed the expedition and rendered most 
efficient service. Immediately upon our land- - 
ing they engaged the enemy’s batteries, and 
protected our transports throughout 

I am air, very respectfully, your obedient 
servant, U. 8. GRANT, 

Brig. Gen. Commanding. 

In January, 1862, Gen. Grant being still in 
command at Cairo, turned his attention to 
operations on the Cumberland and Tennessee 
rivers, and obteined permission from the War 
Department to move up those rivers, and to 
act in concert with the gunbosts. Early in 
February, our forces moved up the Tennessee. 
At the capture of Fort Henry, Fed. 6, 1862, 
General Grant commanded the land forces, 
acting in concert with the gunboats, under 
command of Flag-Officer (nuw Admiral) Foote. 
From Fort Henry, he proceeded, on the 12th, 
with his army, to invest Fort Donelson, on the 
Cumberland river, The attack began on the 
morning of the 13th, and was continued on 
the 14th and 15th, the troops being exposed 
for four nights without shelter during the most 
inclement weather known in that latitude. On 
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the morning of the 16th, the rebel commander, 
Gen. Buckner, sent in a flag of truce, propos- 
ing an armistice, and appointment of com- 
missioners to settle terms of capitulation, to 
which Gen. Grant replied that ‘‘no terms other 
than unconditional and immediate surrender 
can be accepted ;” and added, ‘I propose to 
move immediately on your works.” The post 
was at once surrendered. Gen. Grant made 
the following report to Gen. Halleck, dated 
Fort Donelson, Feb. 16, 1862: 


‘Tam pleased to announce to you the un- 
conditional surrender, this morning, of Fort 
Donelson, with twelve to fifteen thousand pris- 
oners, at least forty pieces of artillery, anda 
large amount of stores, horses, mules, and 
other publio property. 

“I left Fort Henry ou the twelfth inst., with 
a force of about fifteen thousand men, divided 
into two divisions, under the command of Gen- 
erals McClernand and Smith. Six regiments 
were sent around by water the day before, 
convoyed by a gunboat, or rather started one 
day later than one of the gunboats, with in- 
structions not to pass it. 

‘«The troops made the march in good order, 
the head of the column arriving within two 
miles of the Fort at twelve o’clock Mw. At this 
point the enemy’s pickets were met and driven 
in. 
‘The fortifications of the enemy were from 
this point gradually approached and surround- 
ed, with occasional skirmishing on the line. 
The following day, owing to the non-arrival 
of the gunboats and re-enforcements sent by 
water, no attack was made; but the invest- 
ment was extended on the flanks of the enemy, 
and drawn closer to his works, with skirmish- 
ing all day. The evening of the thirteenth, 
the gunboats and re-onforcements arrived. 
On the fourteenth, a gallant attack was made 
by Flag- Officer Foote upon the enemy’s works 
with his fleet. The engagement lasted proba- 
bly one hour and a half, and bid fair to result 
favorably to the cause of the Union, when two 
unlucky sbots disabled two of the armored 
gunboats, so that they were carried back by 
the current. The remaining two were very 
much disabled also, having received a number 
of heavy sbots about the pilot-bouse and other 
parts of the vessels. After these mishaps, I 
concluded to make the investment of Fort 
Donelson as perfect as possible, and partially 
fortify and await repairs to the gunboats, 
This plan was frustrated, however, by the 
enemy making a most vigorous attack upon 
our right wing, commanded by Gen. JorA: 
McClernand, with a portion of the foroe under 
Gen. L. Wallace. The enemy were repelled 
after a closely contested battle of several hours, 
in which our loss was heavy. The officers, 
and particularly field officers, suffered out of 
proportion, I have not the means yet of de- 
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termining our loss even approximately, but it 
cannot fall far short of one thousand two hun- 
dred killed, wounded and missing. Of the 
latter, I understand through Gen. Buckner, 
about two hundred and fifty were taken pris- 
oners. I shall retain enough of the enemy to 
exchange for them, as they were immediately 
shipped off, and not loft for recapture. 
“About the close of this action, the eammu- 
nition in the cartridge-boxes gave out, which, 
witb the loss of many of the field officers, pro— 
duoed great confusion in the ranks. Seeing 
that the onemy did not take advantage of this 
fact, I ordered a charge upon the left—enemy's 
right—with the division under Gen. C. F. 
Smith, which was most brilliantly executed, 
and gave to our arms full assurance of victory. 
The battle lasted until dark, giving us posses- 
sion of partoftheirentrenchments. Anattack 
was ordered upon their other flank, after the 
charge by Gen. Smith was commenced, by the 
divisions under Gens. MoClernand and Wallace, 
which, notwithstanding the hours of exposure 
to a heavy fire in the fore part of the day, was 
gallantly made, and the enemy further re- 
pulsed. At tho points thus gained, night 
having come on, all the troops encamped for 
the night, feeling that a complete victory would 
crown their labors at an early hour in the 
morning. This morning, at o very early hour, 
Gen. 8. B. Buekner sent a message to our 
camp under a flag of truce, proposing an ar- 
mistice, etc. A copy of the correspondence 
which ensued is herewith accompanied. 
“Toannot mention individuals who specially 
distinguished themselves, but leave that to 
division and brigade officers, whose reports 
will be forwarded ss soon as received. To 
division commanders, however, Generals Mc- 
Clernand, Smith and Wallace, I must do the 
justice to say that each of them were with 
their commands in the midst of danger, and 
were always ready to execute all orders, no 
matter what the exposure to themselves.” 


For his ability and gallantry displayed at 
the capture of Fort Donelson, Gen. Grant was 
promoted to a Major General, bis commission 
being dated Feb. 16—the day of its surrender 
to our forces. 

The occupation of Savannah by Gen. Grant 
was made about the middle of March, and 
Sherman’s division pushed on to Pittsburgh 
Landing. Gradually his whole army advanced 
to Shiloh, to await the arrival of Buell’s di- 
visions before assailing the enomy, under 
Johnston and Beauregard, entrenched at Cor- 
inth. Sberman’s division had the extreme 
advance left wing, supported by Gen. Prentiss; 
MoClernand held the centre; Wallace, of Illi- 
nois (commanding Gen. Smith’s forces), held 
the right; Hurlbut’s brigades forming the re- 
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serve. Gen. Wallace, of Indiana, was stationed 
with his division at Crump's Landing, forming 
the extreme right wing of Grant’sarmy. This 
was the position of our army on the morning 
of Sunday, April 6th, when the enemy made 
the attack. The following is Gen. Grant’s 
official report of the engagement, made to 
Gen. Halleck: 


+*It becomes my duty again to report another 
battle fought between two great armies, one con- 
tending for the maintenance of the best govern- 
ment ever devised, the other, for iis destruction. 
It is pleasant to record the success of the army 
contending for the former principle. 

‘Ou Sunday morning our pickets were driven 
in by the enemy. Immediately the five divis- 
ions stationed at this place were drawn up in 
line of battle, ready to meet them. The battle 
soon waxed warm on the left and centre, vary- 
ing at times to all parts of the line. 

**The most continuous fring of musketry 
and artillery ever heard on the continent was 
kept up until nightfall, the enemy having 
forced the entire line to fell back nearly half 
way from their camps to the landing. Ats 
late bour in the afternoon, a despernte effort 
was made by the enemy to turn our left, and 
get pussession of the landing, transports, eto. 
This point was guarded by the gunboats Tyler 
and Lexington, Captains Gwinn and Shirk, 
U.S.N., commanding, four 29-pounder Parrot 

uny, and a battery of rifled guns. An there 
is a deep and impassable ravine for artillery 
or cavalry, and very difficult for infantry, at 
this point, no troops were stationed bore ex- 
cept the necessary artillerists, and a small in- 
fantry force for their support. Just at this 
moment the advance of Major Genera! Buell’s 
column (a part of the division of Gen. Nelson) 
arrived, the two Generals named both being 
present. An advance was immediately made 
upon the point of attack, and the enemy soon 
driven back. In this repulse, mach is due to 
the preseuce of the gunboats Tyler and Lexing- 
ton, and their able commanders, Captains 
Gwinn and Shirk. During the night, the di- 
visions under Generals Crittenden and McCook 
arrived, 

“‘Gen. Lew. Wallace, at Crump's Landing, 
six miles below, was ordered at an early hour 
in the morning to hold bis division in realiness 
to move in any direction to which it might be 
ordered, At about }1 o’clock, the order was 
delivered to move it up to Pittsburgh, but ow- 
ing to its being led by a circuitous route, did 
not arrive in time to take part in Sunday's 
action, During the night all was quiet, and 
feeling that a great moral advantage would be 
gained by becoming the attacking party, an 
advance was ordered as soon as day dawned. 
The result was a gradual repulse of the enemy 
at all points of the line, from morning until 
probably 5 o’clock in the afternoon, when it 
became evident the enemy was retreating, 
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‘« Before the close of the action, the advance 
of Gen. T. J. Wood’s division arrived, in time 
to take part in the action. My force was too 
much fatigued from two days’ bard fighting, 
and exposed in the open air toa drenching 
rain during the intervening night, to pursue 
immediately. Night closed in cloudy and with 
heavy rain, making the roads impracticable 
for artillery by the next morning. Gen. Sher- 
man, however, followed the enemy, findin 
that the main part of the army had retreat 
in good order. Hospitals of the enemy's 
wounded were found al) along the road, as far 
as pursuit was made. Dead bodies of the en- 
emy and many graves were also found. | en- 
close herewith the report of Gen. Sherman, 
which will explain more fully the result of the 
pursuit. Qf the part taken by each separate 
oommand, I cannot take special notice in this 
report, but will do so more fully when reports 
of division commanders are handed in. 


‘*General Buoll, coming on the field with a 
distinct army, long under his command, and 
which did such eflicient service, commanded 
by himself in person on the Geld, will be much 
better able to notice those of his command 
who particularly distinguished themselves, 
than I possibly can. 

‘+T feel it a duty, however, to a gallant and 
able officer, Brigadier General W. T. Sherman, 
to make @ special mention. He not only was 
with hie command daring the entire of the two 
days’ action, but displayed great judgment 
and skill in the management of his men. Al- 
though severely wounded in the band the first 
day, his place was never vacant. He was 
again wounded, and had three horses killed 
under him. 

**In making this mention of a gallant officer, 
no disparagement ia intended to the other di- 
vision commanders, Major Generals John A. 
McClernand and Lew. Wallace, and Brigadier 
Generals 8. A. Hurlbut, B. M. Prentiss and 
W. H. L. Wallace, all of whom maintained 
their places with credit to themselves and the 
cause, 

‘*Gen. Prentiss was taken prisoner in the 
first day’s action, and Gen. W. H. L. Wallace 
severely, probably mortally wounded. His 
Assistant Adjutant General, Captain William 
McMiohael, is missing—probably taken pris- 
oner, 

‘* My personal staff are all deserving of par- 
ticular mention, they having been engaged 
during the entire two days in carrying orders 
to every part of the field. It consists of Col. 
J. D. Webster, chief of Staff; Lieut. Col. J. B. 
MoPherson, chief engineer; assisted by Lieu- 
tenants W. L. B. Jenny and Wm. Koasac. Capt. 
J. A. Rawlings, A. A. General W. 8. Hillyer, 
W. R. Rawley and C. B. Lagow, sides-de-camp, 
Col. G. G. Pride, volunteer aid, and Capt. J. 
P. Hawkins, chief commissary, who accom- 
panied me upon the field. 

‘“‘The medical department, ander direction 
of Surgeon Hewitt, medical director, showed 
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great energy in providing for the wounded, 
and in getting them from the field, regardless 
of danger. 

“Col. Webster was placed in special charge 
of ol the artillery, and was constantly upon 
the field. He displayed, as always heretofore, 
both skill and bravery. At least in one in- 
stance he was the means of placing an entire 


regiment in a Pee of doing most valuable 6500 


service, and where it would not have been but 
for his exertions. 

‘Lieut. Col. MoPherson, attached to my 
staff as chief of engineers, deserves more than 
® passing notice for his activity and courage. 
The grounds beyond our camps for miles have 
been reconnoitered by him, and plats carefully 
prepared under his supervision, giving accu- 
rate information of the nature of -approaches 
to our lines. During the two days’ battle he 
was constantly in the saddle, leading troops 
as they arrived to points where their services 
were required. During the engagement he 
had one horse shot under him. 

“The country will have to mourn the loss 
of many brave men who fell at the battle of 
Pittsburgh, or Shilob, more properly. The 
exact loas in killed and wounded will be known 
in a day or two; at present I can only give 
{t approximately at 1600 killed and 3500 
wounded, 

“The loes of artillery was great, many pieces 
being disabled by the enemy’s shots, and some 
losing all their horses and many men. There 
were probably not less than two hundred 
horses killed. 

‘Tho loss of the enemy, in killed and left 
upon the field, was greater than ours. In 
wounded, the estimate cannot be made, as 
many of them must have been sent to Corinth 
and other points.” 

A later official report of Gen. Grant gives 
the number of killed as 1614; wounded, 7721; 
missing, 8968; making a total of 18,608 killed, 
wounded and missing, in that terrific two days’ 
engagement. As to the enemy’s loss, no au- 
thentio data is available, bat it is supposed 
to have been much greater than ours. 

An important victory was gained by Gen. 
Grant over the rebels at Iuka, Miss., Sept. 
10th and 20th. The following is his official 
report, dated from field of battle: 

‘Gen. Rosecrans, with Stanley’s and Ham- 
ilton’s divisions, and Misener’s Cavalry, at- 
tacked Price south of this village about two 
hours before dark yesterday, and had a sharp 
fight until night closed in. Gen. Ord was to 
the north with an armed force of about 5000 
men, and had some reread with the rebel 
pickets. This morning the fight was renewed 
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by Gen. Rosecrans, who was nearest to the 
town, but it was found that the enemy had 
been evacuating during the night, going south. 
Gens. Hamilton and Stanley, with cavalry, are 
in full pursuit. This will, no doubt, break up 
the enemy, and possibly force them to abandon 
much of their artillery. The loss on either 
side, in killed and wounded, is from 400 to 
The enemy’s loss in arms, tents, etc., 
will be large. We have about 250 prisoners. 
I have trustworthy intelligence that it was 
Price’s intention to move over east of the Ten- 
neasee. In this he has been thwarted. Amon 
the enemy’s loss are Gen. Little, killed, an 
Gen. Whifford, wounded. I cannot speak too 
highly of the energy and skill displayed by 
Gen. Rosecrans in the attack, and of the en- 
durance of the troops. Gen. Ord’s command 
showed untiring zeal, but the direotion taken 
by the enemy prevented them from taking the 
active part they desired. Price’s force was 
about 18,000.” 

In a later dispatch, dated 22d, Gen. Grant 
says: ‘Our loss was over-estimated, and the 
rebel loss was under-estimated. We found 
261 of them dead upon the field, while our loss 
in killed was less than 100.” 

Another desperate battle was fought by 
Gen. Grant’s troops at Corinth, Oot. 4, in which 
the rebels, under Price, Van Dorn and Lovell, 
were most signally repulsed, and sustained a 
heavy lose in killed, wounded and prisoners. 
On the 6th, another severe engagement with 
the enemy on the banks of the Hatchie termi- 
nated in their being completely routed, and 
retreating after throwing away their baggage 
and commissary stores. The rebel loss, in 
killed, wounded and prisoners, was very great. 

Gen. Grant has been constantly in the field 
during the whole campaign, and is now (Oct. 
16th) in command of the army of Tennessee, 
with his headquarters at Jackson. Neither 
he nor the noble army which he bas so long 
commanded, and which, I am proud to record, 
ere chiefly Illinoisans,—and many are the 
victor-wreaths they have won,—have ever 
yot met with defeat, and but twice fallen back, 
and in those cases, when outnumbered nearly 
two to one, fell back with their faces to the © 
foe. Illinois can claim for Gen. Ulysses 8S. 
Grant, without fear of contradiction, the proud 
distinction of being the most successful Gen- 
eral that the war against the rebellion of 1861 
has yet developed in our Union armies. 


| 
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Evmarzs A. Pars was born in Geauga 
county, Ohio, Sept, 10,1815. Was appointed 
a cadet to the United States Military Academy 
in June, 1885, and graduated in June, 1889. 
Among his classmates were Major Generals 
Halleck and Ord, snd Brigadier Generals 
Canby, Hunt and Stevens. After graduating, 
he was appointed 2d Lieutenant in the First 
Infantry, Gen. Taylor’s old regiment, and 
served on Taylor’s staff dutiag the’ war in 
Florida. Resigned his commission in 1840, 
and commenced the study of law. In 1844, 
he began the practice df his profession, in 
Ohio, which he continued until the fall of 1848, 
when he removed to Monmouth, Warren coun- 
ty, Wlinols, where his family still reside. 
Here Mr. Paine practiced law successfully 
until the breaking out of the rebellion, when 
he received an appointment on the Governor’s 
staff. In April, 1861, he was elected Colonel 
of the 9th Regiment Volunteers, and Sept. 8d 
was promoted to Brigadier General. 

When Gen. Grant proceeded up the Tennes- 
see, to invest Fort Henry, Gen. Paine was 
placed in command of Cairo and its dependen- 
cies, which embraced Bird's Point and Fort Holt, 
on the Kentucky shore, Mound City, aboveCairo, 
on the Ohio river, anda portion of Missouri. In 
the performance of bis numerous duties while in 
command at Cairo, Gen. Paine proved himself 
to be an able officer, and by his rare combina- 
tion of administrative and executive ability 
and military. knowledge and skill, placed every- 
thing within his command upon a successful 
military‘ footing. On the 12th of march, he 
was assigned to the command of the Ist divis- 
ion of the army of the Mississipp!, under Gen, 
Pope, and on the next day participated in the 
battle of New Madrid, where, at the head ‘of 
his division, by his cool and intrepid conduct, 
he contributed largely to the emfnent success 
of our arms in that important engagement, 
which resulted in the dofeat of the rebels at 
that place, and the abandonment of their forts, 
batteries, arms, ammunition and stores, all of 
which fell into our hands, the rebels narrowly 
escaping in the darkness, by the aid of their 
transports, protected by their gunboats. 

After the battle at New Madrid, Gen. Paine 
labored ahead to promote the efficiency of 
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PAINE. 


£ / 
his command, and by giving it a more thorough 
organization, and perfeoting its discipline, be- 
came Jeservedly popular with his officers and 
men. 

At the taking of Island No, 10, Gen. Paine, 
with his division, consisting of two brigades, 
the lst, commanded by Col. Morgan, of the 
10th Dlinois, and the 2d, commanded by Col. 
Cumming, of the 5let Dlinois, occupied the 
advanoe, and bore so conspicuous and distin- 
guished a part in that glorious achievement, 
by his rapid and vigorous pursuit of the enemy, 
and with his division driving a rebel force 
larger than his own from three different posti- 
tions, where they attempted to make a stand 
before reaching Tiptonville, as to capture, at 
the latter place, the whole rebel force, of over 
six thousand men, including two Generals and 
several Colonels, with all thelr arms, stores, 
cannon, etc., before any other division of Gen. 
Pope’s army came up. The success of the 
army of the Mississippi at New Madrid, at 
Island No. 10, which had so long defied and 
kept in cheok the Federal gunboats, and at 
Tiptonville, resulted in the capture, at those 
places and the shore batteries, of over one 
hundred cannon, ten thousand stand of arms, 
a large quantity of ammunition, army wagons, 
horses, mules and military stores, from the 
rebels, which sent a thrill of joy throughout 
the loyal Btates, and won for Gen. Paine the 
universal praise of both army and people, 
which he so justly merited, for the bold and 
skillfal manver with which he had conducted 
and directed his command in these brilliant 
achievements. 

The army of the Mississipp!, including Gen. 
Paine and his command, soon after proceeded 
down the Mississippi to Fort Pillow, and were 
about to Invest that place, when they were 
ordered up the Tennessee to join Gen. Hal- 
leck. Here Gen. Paine, with his division, was 
again placed in the advance, and participated 
in all the skirmishes {n the march upon Cor- 
inth. At the battle of Farmington, the 
bold advance made by Gen. Paine, the stern 
manner in which he resisted the attack of the 
vastly superior force which the rebels hurled 
upen his command, and the skillful manner in 
which he eluded the overwhelming force sem 
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against him, so completely foiled the designs 
of the enemy, as to hasten the eyaquptignof 
Corinth by the rebels, and leave the Federal 
army undisputed masters of that strongly for- 
tified place. 

‘In person, Gen. Paine is tall, has » fine, 
commanding appearance, is affable in conver 
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sation, ls possessed of good judgment, is an 
able tapdolam, cool and deolsive in action. He 
{s held in high esteem in the army, has the 
entire confidence of his command, and has in 
all respects shown himself an able and efficient 
oommanding officer. 


GHN. McARTHUR. 


Brigadier General Jonx MoAuruur was 
born in the parish of Erskine, Renfrewshire, 
Scotland, November 17, 1826. His father, 
John McArthur, was the blacksmith for Lord 
Blantyre. On reaching the common age for 
youths to attend school, he was sent there, 
and it appears displayed so much aptitude in 
learning his tasks as to attract the gttention 
of the parish minister, who wished to educate 
him for the ministry. This project did not 
please the boy, who was very fond of working 
among the tools in his father’s shop, and when 
his mother, a worthy woman, tempted his 
wanity, by asking him ‘‘if he would not like to 
de called the Rev. John MaArthyr ?” his pre- 
dilections asserted their sway, and he an- 
swered, “No, I would rather be—Joox, ru 
Suir.” He accordingly entered his father’s 
shop, where he remained until the age of 
twenty-three, when he determined to seck a 
wider field of usefulness on the broad prairies 
of Illinois. In due time he arrived at Chicagg, 
and found employment as foreman of boiler- 
making in Cobb’s foundry. In 1852, he 
formed s copartnership with his brother-in- 
law, Carlyle Mason, occupying # shop on West 
Randolph street, ae blacksmiths and boiler- 
makers — where, begrimmed with dust and 
gmoke, he laid the foundation of a more sc- 
tive and distinguished career. His success in 
business exceeded his expectations. It grew 
with the growth of his adopted eity, and, al- 
though he suffered in the reverses of 1867, 


like other business men, he held his ground 
manfully, never retreating before a fancied 
disaster, but working his way through difficul 
ties with » stout heart and steady purpose. 
The cares of his household and business did 
not prevent his entering the ranks of our 
citizen soldiery, in which he always evinoed a 
deep interest. On the formation of the Chi- 
eago Highland Guard, he was elected its First 
Lieutenant, and soon after was elected Cap- 
tain. When the war broke out, Captain Mo- 
Arthur quickly arranged his business mattors, 
and went forth et his country’s call He was 
elected Lieutenant Colonel of the Washington 
Independent Regiment (of which the High- 
land Guard formed 4 part). A few weeks 
later he wes elected Colonel of the 12th Regi- 
ment Dlinois Volunteers. When the troubles 
commenced in Kentucky, Col MoArthur with 
his regiment was stationed for several months 
at Paducah, and from there was ordered to 
Fort Henry. At Fort Donelson he was ao- 
ting Brigadier, end in the fierce conflict dis- 
played such intrepidity, coolness and daring, 
ss to win his General’s commission. He was 
next engaged on the. field of Shiloh, where, 
on the first day, he was wounded by a ball 
passing through his foot, which disabled him 
for abovea month. At the expiration of this 
time, he again joined his brigade in the 
army of the Tennessee under Major General 
Grant, and is now in command of a division 
comprising eleven regiments, , 


MOARTHOUR,. 
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GEN. PRENTISS. 


Brigadier General Bexzamin F. Paurriss 
was born on the 28d day of November, 819, 
at Belleville, Wood county, Virginia. In 1885, 
be, with his father, Henry L. Prentiss, re- 
moved from Virginia to Missouri, and whilst 
residing there, and before becoming of age, 
he commanded @ company raised during the 
Mormon troubles in that State. 

In 1841, Gen. Prenties, with his father’s 
family, removed from Missouri to Quincy, 
Adams county, Illinois, where Gen. Prentiss 
hes since resided. There he supported and 
educated himeelf by working at his trade, 
which is that of @ rope maker. 

In 1844, the troubles between the authori- 
ties of Illinois and the Mormons, then under 
the leadership of Joe Smith, commenced. 
Prentiss at that time was First Lieutenant of 
the Quincy Rifles, then and for some time af- 
terwards under the command of Capt. (now 
Brigadier General) James D. Morgan. He, 
with his Captain and company, went to Han- 
cock county, where the Mormons were, and 
again, in 1845, did good service in keeping 
peace and preserving order. He was retained 
for several months in Hancock county, on 
duty with his company during the continu. 
ance of the Mormon difficulties. 

At the commencement of the Mexican war, 
he was among the first to volunteer, with his old 


Captain, James D. Morgan, and msny of the. 


former Quincy Rifles, and join the Ist Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteers, ander Col. Hardin. 
When the regiment was organised, he was 
appointed by Col. Hardin, Adjutant, and did 
daty as such with his regiment until they 
arrived at Monclova, when he was elected. 
Captain of a company in the same regiment, 
which he commanded until its term of service 
expired. He was suceseded ag Adjutant by 
William H. L. Wallace, who lost his life at 
, Shiloh, fighting side by side with Prentiss, 
who was ever hie warm friend. James D. 
Morgan and Prentiss were posted at Saltillo 
| atthe tima of the battle of Buena Vieta, and 
| vader orders from Gen. Taylor held that pest 
| tguinst a greatly superior force of the enemy. 
The two companies under command of Mor- 
gan (who was the ranking Captain) and Pren- 
tia (who was his junior), were regarded as 
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‘ 
among the best drilfed and most efficient of 
the volunteer compantes in Gen. Taylor's ool- 
umn in the Mexican war. 

After the termination of the war, Capt. 
Prentiss returned to Quincy, and followed his 
bueiness as @ rope maker for several years, 
when he commenced basiness as a forwarding 
and commission merehant, whieh he con- 
tinued until the breaking out of the rebellion. 
The news of the fall of Sumter reached Quin- 
ey on Sunday morning, and the next Sunday, 
Prentiss, with two hundred brave men, com- 
posed in part of the Quincy Rifles, which he 
reorganised, were on thelr way to Cairo, Ill. 
He was elected Colonel of the 7th Regiment, 
and as soon as a brigade could be got together, 
he was elected, by a large majority, Brigadier 
General of the Illinois troops, in service under 
the three months eall. His old commander 
and friend, James D. Morgan, who was Liext. 
Colonel of his regiment, became Colonel upon 
Prentiss becoming Brigadier General. Mor- 
gan could have been Colonel of another regi- 
ment at the same time Prentiss was made 
Colonel, but he preferred to serve under Pren- 
tiss, and wished afterwards, when he became 
Colonel, to be assigned to Prentiss’ brigade. 

When the three months service ceased, Gen. 
Prentiss was appointed Brigadier General of 
Volunteers, by the President, for the war. 
During the three months service he was in 
command at Cairo. After that service ended, 
and almost as soon a¢ he wes appointed for the 
war, he waz ordered into Southern Missouri, 
and there fitted out and conducted 9 large ex- 


_pedition from Pilot Knob, through Southern 


Missouri. Being relieved by Gen.Grant at Cape 
Girardeau, he was ordered to North Missouri, 
where, with a small command, he kept the 
secessionists and traitors of that region per- 
feetly quiet, the only period since the rebellion 
commenced that quiet gnd peace have been 
thoroughly preserved there, exoept for a short 
time whilst Col. John Glover, who succeeded 
him, was in command. A sbort time before 
the battle of Shiloh, Gen. Prentiss was re- 
lieved from duty in North Missouri, and or- 
dered to report to Maj. Gen. Grant, which he 
did at once at Pittsburgh Landing, where he 
arrived only two or three days before the bat- 
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- tle. Gen. Prentiss was at once ordered to the 
front, and regiments assigned to hiq command, 
composed of good men, but they were mostly 
new troops, very few of whom had ever been 
under fire. Prentiss’ command wes not sur 
prised on Sunday morning, April 6th, as has 
been erroneously stated, but, on the contrary, 
was in line of battle early in the morning, and 
fought, almost on their own ground, from nine 
o’clook in the morning until half-past four in 
the evening, when, being unsupported and al- 
most surrounded by overwhelming numbers of 
the enemy, he was compelled to surrender. 

In the thick underbrush where they made 
their last stand, with MoClernand’s division on 
the left and Hurlbut’s on the right, almost 
every shrub and bush was struck by bullets, 
and no spot on the field exhibited evidences of 
more desperate fighting, exeepting the ‘ Bat- 
talion Drill Ground.” The last time Gen. 
Prentiss met Gen. Hurlbut, he asked him, 
“*Can you hold your line?” and was answered, 
‘“‘T think I oan.” Not long after, Hurlbut 
sent 8 messenger to inform him that he was 
forced back, but he was probably killed, as the 


COL. 


Col. Gronos W. Roszxrs is a native of West- 
chester county, Penn., where he was born, Oo- 
tober 2, 1888. After the necessary prepars- 
tion, he entered the sophomore class at Yale 
College, and graduated in1857. Adopting the 
law ss his profession, he studied in his native 
county, where he was admitted to the bar, and 
continued to practice until the spring of 1859, 
when he removed toChicago. There, while in 
th: euccessful exercise of his profession, he 


determined to enter the army, and in company - 


with David Stuart, began recruiting for the 
42d Regiment Dlinojs Volunteers. On the 22d 
of July, he received his commission ss Major 
of the regiment, and on the 17th of September 
was elected Lieut. Colonel. Upon the death 
of Col. Webb, Dec. 24, 1861, he was elected 
Colonel. With his regiment Col. Roberts took 
part in the well known march of Gen. Fremont 
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Message was never received. About the same 
time, McClernand was forced baok, and Pren- 
tiss, without knowing thet his supports were 
gone, held his position. The enemy, both on 
his right and left, were nearly balf a mile in 
his rear before he discovered it, and his csp- 
ture was inevitable. 

In 1860, Gen. Prentiss was the candidate of 
the Republican party for Congress, in tbe 
Fifth Congressional District, In Illinois, but 
the district being largely Demooratic, he was 
defeated by his competitor, William A. Rich- 
ardson. Gen. Prentiss is an aotive, energetic 
man, always ready for any émergenoy, and 
perfectly temperate in his habits, having never 
drank any spirituous liquors. His persons! 
courage isundoubted. He does not know what 
fear is. The writer bas seen his courage tried 
in many modes, and he bas always proved him- 
self to be cool and prepared for whatever may 
ocour, and equal to the occasion. Should 
he be exchanged, he will be found, as ever 
amongst the foremost, fighting for bis goveru- 
ment end the country he loves so well. 


ROBERTS. 


to Springfield, after which the 42d went into 
quarters at Smithtown, Mo. After the fall 
of Fort Donelson, the Colonel proceeded with 
his regiment to Fort Holt, near Cairo, where 
he held command of the post, at that time 
garrisoned by the 42d Illinois, 8th Ohio, 
and 4 battery of the 2d [llinois artillery. 
From there Col. Roberts was ordered to Co- 
lumbns, after its evacuation’ by the enemy, and 
next proceeded to Island No. 10, where he per- 
formed most valuable service during 8 night 
expedition, in epiking a number of guns. The 
regiment wae next ordered to Fort Pillow, and 
from there accompanied Gen. Pope up the 
Tennessee, and took part in the engagement at 
Farmingtén. At the time of the evacuation 
of Corinth by the rebels, Col. Roberts had 
command of Palmer’s brigade. 
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GEN. BUFORD. 


The subject of this sketoh, Brigadier General 
Napotron B. Burorp, was born on the 18th 
of January, 1807, in Woodford county, Ken- 
tucky. His father was Col. John Buford, a 
popular, patriotic and generous man, who was 
grealty esteemed, and filled many important 
public statiofie worthily. He was seven years 
s member of the Legislature in Kentucky, 
and four yeare a Senator of Iilnols. His 
mother was Nancy Hickman of Bourbon 
county, Kentucky. 

In the year 1828, at the age of 16, Napoleon 
B. Buford was appointed a cadet, by the in- 
fluence of Col. Richard M. Johnson, whose 
notice he bad attracted while at school near 
his residence, and graduated st the West 
Point Military Academy with distinguished 
honor, in 1827, when he was commissioned a 
Lieutenant of Artillery. While in the army, 
which was for the period of elght years, he 
wos a diligent student and an active officer. 
Firet stationed at the School of Practice at 
Fortress Monroe, it was here he commenced 
to employ his leisure In the study of law, and 
by the invitation of Col. Richard M. Johnson, 
he visited Washington, and was introduced by 
him to all the cabinet officers of the Presi- 
dent, John Quincy Adams. In the delightful 
family of Mr. Wirt, the Attorney-General, he 
made the acquaintance, which has since rip- 
ened into a warm friendship, of the Hon. 8. 
P. Chase, now Secretary of the Treasury, then 
s law-stadent of Mr. Wirt, and a cherished 
member of his family. 

Lieutenant Buford was next, on the requisi- 
tion of the Governor of Kentucky, detailed as 
8 Topographical Engineer, and made the first 
surveys of the Kentucky river, which led 
sflerwards to its belng converted into a noble 
canal, by a system of locks anddams. The 
following winter, at the instance of Mr. Bates, 
now Attorney-General, but then Member of 
Congress from Missouri, he wae sent by the 
Secretary of War to survey the Des Moines 
_ 8nd Bock Island rapids of the Missiseippi 
river, which he executed with ability. 

In 1880, Lieut. Buford joined his regiment 
at Eastport, Maine, and with his regular gar- 
rison duties, resumed his legal studies. Gen. 
Scott granted him a leave of absence in 1881 


that he might enter the Law Schoo! of Harvard 
University, then presided over by Judge Story 
ofthe Supreme Court. It was at this time he 
became acquainted with his present wife, Miss 
Mary Ann Greenwood, of Newburyport, Mass., 
a lady of rare merit, whose virtues have al- 
ways shone brightly; who has always been 
beloved, but perhaps never so much as by the 
noble officers and men of the 27th Regt. Ill. 
Volnnteers after the battle of Belmont, who 
wore the witnesses of her ministrations to the 
wounded, and for a period of months, to her 
pious deportment. They were not married 
until after a separation of 27 years, and if we 
were permitted to tell the story of their pure 
intercourse, sweet remembrances, useful lives, 
and happy union, our short biography would 
grow into @ romance, illustrating the adage, 
that ‘Truth is stranger than fiction.” 

In 1888, Lieut. Buford was appointed one 
of the assistant Professors of Natural and 
Experimental Philosophy at West Point, the 
duties of which occupied him until 1886, when 
called by his native State as one of her Civil 
Engineers, he resigned his commission in the 
army, and was engaged fn the public improve- 
ments of Kentuoky, until 1842. During most 
of this time he was the resident Engineer of 
the Licking river slack-water navigation, and 
made his winter residence in Cinoinnati. 
There he again enjoyed the society of the 
Hon. 8. P. Chase, and also of Judge Burnet, 
Judge MoLean, Bishop McIlvaine (who was 
his Professor at West Point), Hon. Lert. 
Anderson, Prof. (now Maj. General) Mitchell, 
Prof. Parker, Prof. Gross, Dr. Lyman Beecher, 
and others ever to be remembered. 

In 1848, Mr. Buford removed from Cincin- 
nati to Rock Island, Illinois, his present 
home, where he engaged actively in business. 
He was 8 merchant, fron-founder and banker 
successively. The monuments of his industry 
etill adorn the besutiful city of Rock Island. 
He was one of the originators of the Chicago 
and Rock Island Rallrosd; for severa) years 
one of its directors, and subsequently Presi- 
dent of the Rock Island and Peoria Railroad. 

The breaking out of the rebellion was ruin- 
ous to his banking business, as he had $200, - 
000 invested in State bonds, which lost half 
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of their market value on the fall of Fort Sum- 
ter. Bred a soldier, be felt it his duty to 
volunteer in the service of his country, but 
the prostration of his crodit, by the fall of the 
bonds, made it imperative that he should, in 
person, settle up his business, and liquidate 
his obligations, by the delivering of his large 
real and personal estate; and faithfully did 
he do it. At the time of the battle of Bull’s 
Bun he was at Washington asking for 8 com- 
mission in the regular army. The Secretary 
of War roferred him to his own State. He 
offered his services to Gov. Yates, and before 
he oould get an answer, Gov. Dennison, of 
Ohio, uneolicited, offered him a Colonel’s com- 
mission. He preferred his own State, Illinois, 
and as soon as ten companies were mustered 
into the service at Camp Butler, Gov. Yates, 
on the 10th of August, 1861, commissioned 
him Colonel of the 27th Regt. Illinois Volun- 
teers, whioh he marched to Cairo, and in a 
very short time he had it in a thorough state 
of discipline. 

On the 7th of November, 1861, occurred the 
battle of Belmont. In this bloody contest, the 
27th Regiment bore a distinguished and an 
honorable part. It was first in the aotion; it 
was the last out, It captured the enemy's 
camp, tore down the rebel flag, secured 75 
prisoners of war, burned up his tents, killed 
the horses and drove off the gunnera from 
Watson’s New Orleans Battery, and with the 
loss of 18 killed and 42 wounded, secured a 
complete victory on the right of the line. 
When the centre and left of our line was over 
borne with overwhelming numbers, which had 
been landed from Columbus during the en- 
gagemont, the 27th Regiment, led by its 
Colonel, retired by the same route it had 
entered into the fleld, securing its prisoners 
and its honor, When it came in sight of the 
river, the transports and gunboats were 
steaming far up on their way to Cairo, all 
thinking the gallant 27th was ont off, but they 
marched steadily forward, and at nightfall a 
transport and gunboat had been halted for 
them, 12 miles from the battle-field, and from 
their barracks the next morning they emerged 
fresh and vigorous, They were now veterans! 

Before this battle, strict discipline, the 
necessity for which it was difficult for newly 
enlisted volunteers to comprehend, had made 
Col. Buford unpopular with a part of his com- 
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mand, but those who most complained of the 
Colonel before the battle, were most sincere 
in‘their praises after it was over. 

In the month of February, 1862, at tho re- 
quest of Commodore Foote, Col. Buford was 
givem the command of the troops that should 
accompany the Flotilla, and with the gun- 
boats he made two reconnoisances near 
Columbus, but no attack was-made. General 
Halleck’s masterly movement up the Tennes- 
see, and the glorious victories of Fort Henry 
and Fort Donelson, had made it evident that 
Columbus must be evacuated. On the 4th of 
March he took possession of that strongly 
fortified position, which had been plundered 
and evacuated by the rebels, but still leaving 
immense ordnance stores, which ho secured. 

On the 14th of March the Flotilla moved 
down to attaok Island No. 10, attended by 
Col. Buford, with three regiments of infantry, 
one field battery of artillery, one siege 
battery, and one company of cavalry. On 
arriving, the water overflowed the banks 80 8 
to render land operations almost impossible. 
The gunboats took up their position, the 
mortar boots lashed to the shore, and Col. 
Buford, from the 14th of March to the 8th of 
April, maintained « strong guard to cover the 
mortar boats, and daily made rceconnoisances, 
the first of which was to send a communica- 
tion by the hands of his Adjutant, acrosa the 
peninsula, by the route the canal was after- 
wards cut, to announce to General Pope his 
arrival. The bombardment continued twenty- 
four days, during all of which time the 
enemy maintained s post at Union City, 15 
miles south of Hickman, and made several 
demonstrations on Colambus and Hickman. 

If the enemy had been permitted to estab- 
lish himself at any point on the Mississippi 
river stronger than Col. Buford’s command, 
and he at Humboldt 86 miles by railroad 
south of Hickman, had five times as large a 
force, it would have led to the most ruinous 
consequences. Col. Buford had already 
weakened his force at Island No. 10, by 
stationing four companies of infantry, three 
companies of cavalry, and one company of 
artillery at Hickman. 

To seoure his position, it was indispensable 
that the post of the enemy at Union City 
should be broken up. Col. Buford was equal 
to the occasion. On the 80th of March he left 
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Island No. 10, with his own regiment, the 27th 
linois, the 15th Wisconsin, Col. Heg, end 
suddenly landed at Hickman. He summoned 
Lieut. Col. Hogg, with his three companies of 
cavalry, and one company of artillery, and 
pushed out for Unien City at 8 P. u., captar- 
ing and detaining every person he encountered 
on the road. He proceeded 10 miles before it 
became too dark to go further. He bivouacked 
4 miles from Union City, and: secured all the 
people in the four nearest farms. He marched 
agein at dawn, passing six farms, popalous 
with masters and slaves, detaining all as he 
went, and got withim a quarter of a mile of 
the enemy before he was discovered. His line 
of battle was formed, his cavalry charged, his 
artillery opened fire, and the enamy, consist- 
ing of 1400 infantry and cavalry, under the 
command of Cols. Picketh and Jackson, absn- 
doned their camp and ran in all directions. 
He burned both camps, one of tents, the other 
huts, destroyed all their commissary and ord- 
nanos stores, captured 8 flags, 16 prisoners, 
110 horses and mules, 12 wagons, 200 stand 
of arms, and returned in triumph to the 
Flotilla befere sunset, his troops marching 30 
miles in 24 hours. The post was never re- 
established, 
On his return to the Flotilla, he was oon- 
gratulated by Coramodere Foote and all the 


officers of the Navy. The Assistant Secretary pated 


of War, Col T. A, Scott, was present, and 
telegraphed the successful result of the enter- 
prise, and was answered the same day, April 
lst—“The President has nominated Colonel 
Buford of Illinois, a Brigsdier General,” and 
he was confirmed a few deys after by the 
Senate, 


On the night of the 7th of April, Iglaqd& Mo; - 


10 was surrendered to Commodore Foote, who 
immediately turned it over to General Buford, 
who took possession of, it before dawn. The 
works om the main shore were evaquated the 
fame day, and the troops bed all surrendered 
to Gen. Pope. The whole enemy’s forces, 100 
eaonon, with 100 rounds of ammunition for 
esoh gun, 5 steamboats and 2 wharf boate 
filled with stores, were captured.: : 
General Buford was ‘then attached to the 
Army of the Mississippi; the troops and the 
Flotilla went dowm to attack Fort Pillow; the 
overflow left no foothold for the troops; and 
Gen. Halleck ordered the army to join him 
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ad Pittsburg Landing, which they did on the 
3&h of April. 

Since that time General Buford has oom- 
manded one of the brigades that invested 
Corinth, and since its evacuation has led his 
treope in the parsuit of the enemy to Boone- 
ville and Ripley. 

On the 11th of July, 1863, on the invitation 
of the officers of the 27th Regiment, General 
N. B. Buford, accompanied by the regimental 
eommanders of his brigede,'Col Sanborn, 
4th Minnesota, Col. Boomer, 26th Missouri, 
Col. Alexander, 59th Indiana, Col. Eddy, 48th 
Indiaza, and Lieut. Col Matthias, of the 5th 
Yowa, went to the headquarters of the 27th 
Regiment, at their camp on Clear Creek, near 
Corinth, where they were received by Cal. 
Harrington, and the officers of the regiment. 

Lieut. Stout, having been selected to make 
the presentation, said: 


General Buford: The eommissioned officers 
of the 27th Regiment desire to present you & 
slight testimonial of the great regard the 
entertain for their former commander. To 
their kind partiality am I indebted for the 
honor of belog selected to make the presenta- 
tion; and while I approciate the favor 
conferred, I have to regret that their choice 
‘didnot fall upon one more competent to rep- 
resent them. 

Bir, it has been the good fortune of most of 
the officers of this regiment to have partici- 
with you in some of those stirring scenes 
whieh have transpired since this acoursed 
rebellion was inaugurated. The part the 
regiment bore on those trying occasions it is 
unnecessary to enumerate here—it is a portion 
of the history of our common country, and as 
such will ever find a prominent place in its 
pages! I trust, however, it will not be con- 
sidered inappropriate if I should particularly 
allude to one of those occasions well calculated 
to « Ef! yoen’s souls.” Bir, I refer to the 
btoddy Befd of Belmont. It was there that the 
qonfidenge in the soldierly qualities of our 
commander culminated, and we felt proud of 
our noble leader! And from that time until 
the present I am happy to state, that nothing 
has o caleulated to impair the re- 
spect created en that nemorable day! On the 
contrary—and the officers here present will 
guarantee the truth of my assortion—if I were 
to ge among the men of the 27th Regiment, 
aod say to them :—“ boys! Buford 
leads the columa !'” there would be none wanting 
to constitute s ‘‘forlorn hope,” or ‘‘ storm the 
desdiy breach!” Inthe course of events it 
became necessary for you to leave us, to 
assame the arduous duties of a more important 
command, and white we regretted the separa- 
tlon, we consoled ourselves with the reflection, 
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to you it was « ‘reward of merit,” and for 
the country’s good! But, sir, we have not 
forgotten the pafn it gave you to separate from 
our old regiment, and your farewell words 
still linger in our ears. We feel that we are 
greatly your debtors. For chiefly to your 
energy and perseverance ie this regiment 
under obligations for the enviable position it 
holds among the justly celebrated volunteers 
of Illinois. As a slight indication of our 
regard, we present you this beautiful sword 
and these epaulettes. Sir, the sword ie the 
moat fitting testimonial a werrior can receive. 
And we have the confidence to believe that 
yours will only be used in the sacred cause of 
**trath and justioe,”’ and that it will never be 
laid aside so long as an armed foe to: our 
66 fleg’’ exists upon our soil. Of these 
‘* epaulettes” I will o y say, ‘‘may their stara 
increase in number.’’ Aocept these ‘our 
gifts,” and may we, before another year is 
numbered with the mighty » Witness on 
the American continent the rise of a “‘N 
leon,’’ whose military genius shall astonish 
the world anew; who will bring peace to this 
distracted land and confer additional lustre 
upon a name already famous in the world’s 
tory. 

A sword, belt, sash, a pair of epanietios, 
field glass and a pair of spurs were then pre- 
sented to General Buford, who received them 
from the hands of the officers, and then replied 
as follows: 

Lieutenant Stont, and Gentlemen of the 27th 
Regiment of Illinois Volunteers: I am deeply 
sensible of the honor you do me in presenting 
me these beautiful and valuable testimonials 


of your ‘approbation and regard. TI accept 
them with heartfelt pleasure, and shall treas- 
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ure them as long as I may live, and transmit 
them to my chi as at heirloom. 

Educated by my country, I belong to her. 
When this unnatural rebellion broke out, I 
tendered my services to her, and was exceed- 
ingly fortunate in being assigned to the 
command of the 27th Regiment of Dlinoia 
Volunteera, For nearly one year my name 
and my fame were connected with yours, and 
happy have I been in the connection. Your 
deeds have shed undying honor on yournames, 
reflected honer w as fallen upon me. 
Our connection was honorable. It was only 
severed by my promotion, and not until you 
had, by your good conduct and valor, won an 
imperishable name, and the pen of history 
had honorably connected you with Belmont, 
Union City, andIsland No. 10; and upon your 
banner I hope to see these names inscribed. 
You have won them, and a grateful country 
will award them to you. 

The love of glory is the inspiration of « 
soldier. To me glory and virtue are synony- 
mous terms, You were not surprised that I 
accepted & promotion in the service of our 
common country. But it has not separated 
us. You are all persenally dear.to me. We 
will continue together in the honorable service 
of our glorious Union, until its banner floats 
over all the States, the Constitution re-estab- 
lished, and peace restared. We shall then 
retire to our homes, where I shall always 
dearly cherish the sweet memories connected 
with the 27th Regiment. 

To you, Lieutenant Stout, I must make my 
acknowledgements for the flattering terms in 
which you have been pleased to make this 
presentation. You overrate my merits; but 
warm hearts always overflow.. To you, tothe 
officers, and to the’men of the gallant 27th, I 
again express my heartfelt acknowledgements. 


COL. TRUE. 


The subject of this sketch, Col. Jauns M. 
Taus, was born in Seott county, Ky., on the 
14th of October, 1828. His father moved to 
Coles county, Illinois, dpring the fall of 1834. 
Young True’s early days were spent on a farm, 
with very limited educational facilities, At 
the age of nineteen, he engaged in husiness 
for himself, attending school most of the first 
year after he lefthome. He settled ons farm, 
and continued to follow the occupation of » 
farmer until 1850, when he went into the T 
goods business, in Charleston, Ill., at whic 
place he remained unti} Angust, 1855. He 
then removed to Mattoon, Ul., cqntinuing the 
same business. At the breaking out of the 
rebellion, he took an active part in making up 
the first companies from his section of the 


eountry. He entered the service on the 2d 
day of August, 1861, as Captain of Co. E, in 
the 88th Regiment Mlinois Volunteers. He 
went with that regiment into Southeastern 
Missouri, participated in the battle of Fred- 
ericktown, on the 21st of Octeber. On the lst 
day of December last, he received the appoint- 
ment of Colonel of the 62d Regiment Illinois 
Volunteers, from the Governor. Since that 
time he has been with his regiment, drilling and 
discip it, until itis now ope of the hest 
in the service. . ; 

During the life of the old Whig party, Col. 
‘True was a soaloes Clay Whig, and since the 
‘organisation of the Reprblican party, he has 
been s prominent member of that party in his 
county. 
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COk. MULLIGAN. 


Col. Jamxs A. Muturcan, the hero of Lex- 
ington, was born im Utiea, N. Y., on the 25th 
of June, 1880, of Irish parents, and is de- 
votedly attached to the land of his parentage. 
He removed to Ohicago im the fall of 2886, 
graduated at the University of St. Mary’s of 
the Lake, in June, 1850, being its fret gradu- 
ate, and receiving the degree of Master of Arts. 
During the same year he entered the law office 
of Judge Dickey, remaining there one year, 
when he ‘sccompanted Stevens, the traveler, 
in his exploring expedition through Bouth 
America. Returning to Chicago in 1852, he 
entered the law office of J. Y. Soammon, with 
whom he remained: few months. He then 
studied three years with Arnold, Larned & 
Lay. During this time he edited a weekly 
Catholic paper, called the Western Tablet. In 
November, 1855, he was edmitted to the bar. 
From thet time until the breaking ont of the 
war, he practiced at the Chicago bar, If we 
except the winter of 768, when he held an ap- 
pointment in the Indian Bureau, under Bu- 
chanan, which he resigned to come home and 
stump the State for Judge Douglas. He was 
connected with the Chicago Shields Guard, of 
which he was for some time commandant. In 
October, 1858, he was married by the Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Duggan, to Mise Marian Nugent, an 
accomplished lady of Chicago. Immediately 
after the fall of Sumter, a meeting was held 
at North Market Hall, Chicago, having for its 
object the organization of an Irish regiment. 
Three days afterwards the regiment was ten- 
dered, Awl, by the Colonel to Gov. Yates. It 
was the first regiment offered as a body from 
Mlinojs, and the first Irish organization in the 
Northwest. The Governor refused it. Col. 
Mulligan, who had been elected Major, went 
onto Washington, tendered the regiment to 
the President direct, and it was accepted by 
the Secretary of War. Col. Mulligan return- 
ing, the regiment was rapidly organized, 
meeting, however, with considerable delay in 
the Quartermaster’s Department. ’ 

The Irish Brigade were mustered into the 
service on the 15th of June, 1961. Col. Mul- 
ligan was elected Colonel without s didsenting 
vote. The regiment left Chicago on the 15th 
of July, 1861, 1064 strong. They went to 


Quimoy; from there started down the Missis- 
sippi to St. Louis. Remaining there « dey, 
they went to Jefferson City, and on the first . 
day of September, left for Lexington, with 
orders to cut their way through. They reached 
their destination in safety, on the 9th of Sep- 
tember. ol. Mulligan immediately took 
command of the post, which consisted of the 
14th Missoarl, 1st IMinois cavalry, five pieces 
of artillery, and the Brigsde—im all about 
three thousand. On the 10th, the Colonel was 
informed of the approach of Price on Lex- 
ington, and immediately commenced fortify- 
ing. On the evening of tho 11th the engage- 
ment opened by Gen. Price, with 28,000 men. 
At early dawn, on the 12th, tho engagement 
recommenced. The slege continued nine 
days, and on Friday, the 20th of September, 
the garrison was surrendered. The officers 
and men were psrolled. Col. Mulligan de- 
terminedly refused the parole, and was held 
by the rebel General as a prisoner of war, but 
treated with every courtesy. On the 26th of 
November he wes exchanged for Gan. Frost, 
of Camp Jackson. Returning to Chicago, 
Col. Mulligan tmmediately commenced reor- 
genising his regiment. An order was, how- 
ever, received from Gen. Halleck, mustering 
the men and officers out of service. The 
Colonet then, at the request of his officers, 
repaired to Washington, where he was warmly 
received by the President, who proffered him 
a brigade, which he refused, because his reg- 
iment would thus be thrown out of service. 
Gen. MoClellan, in a general order, considered 
the Irish Brigade ap ‘continuously in the 
service from the date of their original muster 
in.” Thea Colonel then made a short tour 
through the Eastern States, lecturing for dif- 
ferent benevolent purposes. 

The regiment was reorganized, and eta- 
tioned at Camp Douglas, guarding the rebel 
prisoners, Col. Mulligan having command of 
the post. On the 26th of June, 1862, the Irish 
Brigade left Chicago, and: are now at New 
Creek, Va., on the line of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad (the Middle Department). Col. 
Mulligan has command of the post, consisting 
of four infantry regiments, @ battery, and a 
company of cavalry. 
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GOL. CARLIN, 


Witt P. Canin waa borm on « farm 
in Greene county, Dlinois, on the 84th of No- 
vember, 1828. His father, William Carlin, 
then a farmer, was for many years subsequent 
to his birth, Clerk of the County and Circuit 
Court of Greene county. He was the youngest 
brother of Thomas Carlin, once Governor of 
linois, In 1846, et the age of aiztoen, young 
Carlin entered the U. 8. Military Academy at 
West Point, where he graduatedin 1860. Re- 
ceiving an appointment ea brevet 2d Lieuten- 
ant in the 6th U.. 98. Infantry, he joined his 
company, then at Fort Snelling, Minnesote 
Territory, where he remained till promoted, 
April 15th, 1851, to a Seaond Lieutenancy, 
This change took him to Fort Ripley, Minn., 
1326 miles above Snelling, where he served till 
October, 1864. His regiment wes then or 
dered to Jefferson Barracks, Mo., to recruit, 
preparatory to going to Californie. But the 
massacre of Lieut, Grattan: and his command, 
near Fort Laramie, and the generally diss 
turbed condition of Indian affairs on the 
western plains, changed its destination. His 
regiment formed a part of the Sioux Expedi- 
tion, under Gen. Harnay, and Liout. Carlin 
marched in. the spring of 1865 to Fort Lera- 
mie, N. T. In the summer of ’55, he oom- 
manded a detachment of infantry.and a bat- 
tery of prairie howitzers, on an expedition, 
under Capt C. 3, Lovell, to Fort Pierce, on 
the Missouri river. The march wes 825 miles 
to Fort Pierce, snd the same diptanos return- 
ing—thus they marched 650 miles on that ex- 
pedition. On his return, Lieut. Carlin was 
stationed on the Blaok Hills; guarding a gov- 
ernment sawmill, till November, when he re- 
ceived command pf his oempany, D, 6th 
Infantry, in consequence of the Captain's 
sbsence. On the 8d of Maroh, 1855, he had 
been promoted to @ First Lieutenancy. Du- 
ring the winter of '65-6, he was stationed at 
Fort Laramie,.and till July, 1856, when he 
was ordered to Platte River Bridge, 126 miles 
west of Laramie, to protect the emigration to 
and from California; Returning in September 
to Laramie, he was sppointed Aasistant Quar- 
termaster and Acting Assistant Commissary 
of Subsistence, at the post, in addition to the 
oommand of his company. 


In 1857, Lieut. Carlin joined the expedition 
of Ool.. (now Gen.) Sumner, against the Chey- 
enne Indians, then hostile to our people. As 
that wes an Indian expedition, its history has 
never been written. They had but one fight, 
July 80th, on Solomon’s Peak, Kansas river. 
The Indians were roeted, and never after- 
wards seen by our troops, till a treaty of peace 
bad been made. When this expedition was 
ordered, Lieut. Carlin had a leave of absence, 
but relinquished it for the sake of joining the 
expedition, After marehing over the plains 
for four monthe—three weeks of which time 
Mving on buffalo meat and poer beef, without 
bread, coffee, pepper, ask, or anything but 
the meats mentioned, they. were ordered to 
Salt Lake City. They had then marched over 
500 miles after the Indians. The order was, 
however, eountermanded, and they were sent 
into Kansas, to preserve order at the Ootober 
elections. Besohing Fort Leavenworth in 
Ootober, Lieut. Carlin availed himself of the 
leave of absence referred to. But four weeks 
before his leave of absence expired, he was 
ordered to return to his regiment, which was 


‘thon under orders to march to Salt Lake, to 


the relief of Gen. A. 8. Johnston, command- 
ing the Utah Expedition. At Leavenworth he 
was appointed Regimental Commissary, and 
ected in that capacity till the arrival of the 
regiment st Fort Bridger, late in July. Their 
route wes through Bridger’s Pass, south of 
the old emigrant route, until then untracked 
and untravelled, except by 8 few trappers and 
Indians, At Mediaine Bow river, Lieut. Car- 
lin wes sent forward with the engineer com- 
pany and a detachment of infantry, to open 
the. road, bujld bridges, etc. For nearly a 
hundred: miles thay had to oonatruct their 
road and to build many bridges, the timbers 
for which were necessarily hauled a great 
distance. On arriving at Bridger, and finding 
that their services were not required—the 
rebel Mormons having accepted the pardon of 
President Buchanan—they received orders to 
continue their march to California. Afters 
long and dreary march, the detachment ar- 
rived at Benecis, California, Nov. 15th. They 
hed been delayed three weeks at Bridger, for 
want of supplies, and experienced perhaps 
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ten days’ delay in consequence of having to 
build the road. Inolnding these delays, their 
march from Fort Leavenworth, Kaneas, to 
Benecia, Cal, a distance of 2,250 miles, oe- 
cupied just five months. They had little time 
to rest at Benecia. In December, Lieut. Car- 
lin’s company was ordered to mareh to the 
bead of Russian river, into the Indian coun- 
try, ebout 100 miles north of Benecia. After 
remaining there, endeavoring to preserve peace 
between the whites and Indians, for nine 
months, Lieut. C. was assigned to the command 
of Fort Bragg, in Mendocino county, direotly 
on the Pacific coast. There he remained for 
nine months more—without the society of 
any other officer, and with but two or three 
companionable citizens within « day’s ride. 
In May, 1860, he was detailed for general re- 
cruiting service, and emberked for New York, 
where he arrived June 18th, 1860. He was 
assigned to the station of Buffalo, N. Y., and 
entered upon the duties on the Istof July, 
1860, remaining there during the whole of 
the exciting political campaign, but taking 
no part therein. On the first call of Presi- 
dent Lincoln for troops, Lieut. Carlin received 
the unanimous vote of the officers of the 74th 
N. Y. 8. M., at Buffalo, for the position of 
Lieut. Colonel. The regiment was then under 
orders for Washington—whioch orders were, 
however, countermanded, Subsequently, the 
Bocretary of War authorized him to raise a 
regiment of cavalry in western New York, 
but this authority baving been sought by 
other parties, against his wishes and without 
his knowledge, he deolined,to act under it, 
He had resolved, if he entered the volunteer 
servios, to serve with those from his own 
State, preferring that if ever he achieved a 
desirable reputation, i¢ ahould be in conneo- 
tion with the sons of his native Btate. Fi- 
nally, on the 15th of August, 1861, Governor 
Yates tendered him the Coloneloy of « regi- 
ment, whioh was immediately accepted. Gov. 
Kirkwood, of Iowa, et the same time tendered 
him the Lieutenant Coloneloy of an Iowa reg- 
iment, which, of course, he felt compelled to 
decline. Col. Carlin joined his regiment, the 
88h Illinois Volunteers, at Camp Butler, Bep- 
tember 7th, 1862. On the 19th of the same 
month, he was ordered by Maj. Gen. Fremont, 
then commanding Depsrtment of the Missouri, 
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September, he assumed command of all the 
forces there, by virtue of senior commission. 
From thistime forward, he has been constantly 
engaged in the war. On the 21st of October, 
1861, very early in the morning, Col. Carlin 
entered Fredericktown, with the 21st, 88d and 
88th Illinois volunteers, the 8th Wisconsin 
volunteers, Capt. Mauter’s batlery, lst Mis- 
souri light artillery, and about 400 of the Let 
Indiana cavalry. When they marohed from 
Pilot Knob, on the 20th of October, at 8 o’clock, 
he had precise information as to the where- 
abouts of Jeff, Thompeom and his forces, and 
bad based all bis plans on the expectation that 
he would remain where he was fora few hours 
longer; and so he woald, but for the unfor- 
tunate occurrence now to be related. Col. J. 
B. Plummer was marching from Cape Girar- 
deau, to find Thompson, and unfortunately 
pent a despatch by one ef his Sergeants, for 
the ‘commanding officer at Pilot Knob. This 
dispatoh bearer went direetly along the main 
road leading to Thompeon’s camp, and was, 
of course, arreated by the rebel picket. The 
dispatch was delivered to Thompson, and he 
immediately availed himself of the informs- 
tion it contained, and started on his retreat, 
marching twelve miles on the afternoon and 
night of the 20th, Early next. day, thinking 
his seisure of the dispateh would prevent the 
arrival of any force from Pilot Knob, Thomp- 
son made s move with the view of outting off 
Plummer, and routing him. But in finding 
the latter, he found it necessary to return to 
the vicinity of Fredericktown, where Col 
Carlin’s force was now united with Plammer’s, 
The result of the fight, and Col. Carlin’s gal- 
lantry during the engsgement, is well known. 

On the succession of Gen. Halleck to the 
commend of the Department, he appointed 
Col. C. to the command of the District of 
Sonth-East Missouri, whieh he retained till 
the column of Gen. Steele was organized for 
the purpose of marching through Arkansas. 
He commanded the Jat brigade of that column. 
On their march southward, the advance guard 
of hie brigade, under Col Hall Wilson, 5th 
Illinois cavalry, attaoked and routed a force 
of 150 rebels, strongly posted on: Current 
river, oppesite Doniphan. This oooyrred on 
the Ist of April, 1862. About the 20th of 
April, his brigade occupied Pocahontas, Ark., 


to Ironton, Mo, Arriving thereon the 2let of till recently a rebel stronghold. Early in 
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May, his brigade being several daya in ad- 
vance, entered Jacksonport, Ark. It was 
here that the infantry regiments of the bdri- 
gade, the 21st and 88th Illinole volunteers, 
received orders to goto Corinth, by forced 
marohbes, via Oape Girardeau, Mo. Col. Car- 
lin received the order at 9 o’olook P. m., on 
the 9th of May. On the 10th of May his bri- 
gade marched twenty miles. On the 20th of 
May, they arrived st Cape Girardeau, having 
been delayed one and a half days in ferrying 
Black and Current rivere—thue marching, in 
very hot weather, 212 mfles in nine and a half 
days. His brave soldiers were eager to par- 
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tloipate in the expeoted battle at Corinth. On 
the 24th of May the brigade reached Ham- 
borg, Tenn., and on the 26th joined Gen. 
Pope’s army, at Farmington. On the 28th, 
20th and 80th of May, the brigade oooupied 
the trenohes on the extreme left of our posi- 
tion, while demonstrations were being made 
infront of Corinth. They participated in the 
march of Gen. Pope's army, in the rear of the 
retreating rebels, to Boonville, Mise. Since 
then Col. Carlin has served in the army of the 
Mississippi, commanded by Brigadier General 
Rosecrans, and now commands the 2d brigade, 
4th division. 


COL. CAMERON. \ 


Dawizt Camunon, Jz., commanding the 
65th (Bootch) Regt. Ill. Volunteers, now In 
service in the valley of the Shenandoah, was 
born in the town of Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
Scotland, on the 18th of April, 1828, and is 
consequently in the thirty-fifth year of his age. 
Though a borderer by birth, Col. Cameron is 
of Highland extraction (the family coming 
originally from Breadsibane, Perthshire), and 
{s a lineal descendant of Cameron of Lochiel, 
who fell on the ever-memorable field of Oul- 
loden. After receiving @ good English edu- 
cation, he was placed in his father’s office, 
where he remained until he acquired, by prac- 
tical experience, a thorough knowledge of the 
“art preservative of arts,” which proved so 
beneficial to him in afterlife. Like most of 
the people of that good old town (for the world 
does not seem to whir there asit does here), he 
pursued the even tenor of his way, no event 
trenspiring worthy of record, till the spring 
of 1851, when, in company with his family, 
he resolved to seek a more extended field of 
action—done which offered greater induce- 
ments to the industrious and enterprising than 
the little town of Berwick. Naturally he turned 
to the pratries of the West, and after com- 
pleting the necessary arrangements, sailed 
from Greenock on the 21st of May, and arrived 
in New York, July 8d, where, after spending 
a short time in visiting old friends, he resumed 
his journey, and finally settled near the vil- 


lage of Wheeling, in the northern part of the 
Btate of Illinois. 

Naturally of an ardent and ambitious tem- 
perament, and failing to appreciate the induce 
ments or eéclusion of a country life, he came 
to Chicago in the spring of 1854—then in the 
senith of her attraoctions—and shortly after 
wards became connected with the Courant 
Dewspaper—which was merged into the Young 
America, and subsequently into the Chicago 
Daily Times, whioh \atter journal obtained 
such an extended reputation from its being 
edited by the trenchant pen of James W. Shes- 
han, and being acknowledged as the home 
organ of the Hon. Stephen A. Douglas; and 
was one of the proprietors of that journal du- 
ring the eventfal campaigns of 1866, '66 and 
68. In 1859 he disposed of his interest to Mr. 
Price, ex-postmaster of Chicago, and again 
took up his residence in the country, in the 
hope of reorulting his health, which had been 
failing for some time, 

In the spring of the following year he re- 
commenced business in Chicago—and shortly 
afterwards resumed the business management 
of the 7\mes(which had sgain changed hands), 
which position he retained until it was pur- 
chased by William F. Storey, late of the De- 
trolt Free Prese. 

In polltios, it is almost unnecessary to state 
that Col. Cameron Ss, or rather was (for I do 
not know how recent events may hare changed 
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his opinions), an ardent Demoorat, and the 
firm, unwavering supporter of Btephen A. 
Douglas. He took a prominent part in every 
Democratic convention held in Chicago since 
1855, and was for two years a member of the 
Executive Committee of Cook county. 

Shortly after the President iesued his call 
for 800,000 troops, and when the glorious 79th 
Highland Regiment of New York had vindica- 
ted the valor of Scotchmen on more than one 
well contested battle-field, the question was 
asked, why should Dlineis lag? The subject 
once broached was put to @ practical test, and 
after encountering difficulties which would 
have dampened the ardor of those less deter- 
mined, he received species! permission from 
the War Department and from Gov. Yates, to 
raise a regiment of infantry, to be known as 
the Sootoh Illinois. 

There is one feature in conneotion with the 
- raising of this corps whiok is worthy of notice 
snd commendstion: no false or exaggerated 
inducements were held out. The truth was 
simply and plainly stated; thus avoiding a 
prolific source of recriminetion and mutiny. 
And although the season was deemed inaus- 
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picious, and fears entertained of its success, 
yet, with the energetic co-operation of his 
Drother officers, he succeeded in raising s body 
of men of which any Stste or commander 
might be proud. After doing garrison duty 
for several months st Camp Douglas, in guard 
ing the Fort Donelson prisoners, the regiment 
left Chicago, amid the ‘‘God-speed” of thou- 
sanda, on the 24th of June, em routs for Harper's 
Ferry, which was afterwards changed to Mar- 
tinsburg, Va., where they are at present sta- 
tioned, and which is the headquarters of the 
commissary department of the army of the 
Shenandoah. The regiment is, however, under 
the immediate command of Major Gen. Wool, 
stationed at Annapolis, to which point they 
expect daily to be ordered. 

Although the 65th has seen but little active 
service, we believe that when the hour of trial 
comes, it will not be found wanting, and will 
prove that Scottish valor hae not degenerated 
by being transplanted to the prairie soil of 
Ilinois—for 
“ High, high are their hopes, for their chieftain has 


ead, 
That whatever men dare they can do.” 


COOL. OZBURN. 


Luspory Ozpunx was born May 19, 1824, 
in Jackson county, Illinois, and until the age 
of eighteen spent his life upon a farm, with- 
out having received during that period any 
educational advantages. In 1842, he left 
home to enter the employment of ® person 
engaged in the Indian trade, and for nearly 
two years young Osburn was trafficking among 
the Indians of Arkansas. At the expiration 
of this time he was taken seriously ill, and as 
soon as he recovered sufficiently to travel, he 
returned to the home of his childhood, and 
was elected Deputy Sheriff of the county. At 
the breaking out of the Mexican war, Mr. 
Osbarn volunteered in an Illinois regiment, 
and was appointed First Bergeant of the com- 
pany. He served throughout the war with 
distinetion, and at its close returned to his 
Astive county, and engaged in the lumber 
trade. This business he continued with suc- 
tess watil 1852, when he entered the well 


known ‘‘ Dowdall Flour Mills,’’ which he car- 
ried on until the breaking out of the rebel- 
lion, filling during the period of ten years, 
including 1861, several responsible county 
offices with great credit to himself and advan- 
tage to the public. When the call for volun- 
teers was made by the President, Mr. Osburn 
at once enlisted as @ private in the 8lst Di- 
nois Regiment, Col. John A, Logan, and was 
soon promoted to Regimental Quartermaster, 
in which position he served until Col. Logan’s 
promotion to a Brigade Generalship, whe 
Quartermaster Osburn was unanimously eler- 
ted to the vacant Coloneloy, and by Gov. Yates 
was appointed, April Ist, 1862, to the eum 
mand of the 8let. Col. Ozburn hes bear oe 
tively engaged in the field ever simee wa sn 
regiment, which mow forms @ par. «’ a. sw: 
Brigade of the let Division of the amr _ 
the Mississippi. ‘ 
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COL. BRAYMAN. 


’ Mason Brayrman was born in Buffalo, W.Y., 
May 28, 1818. His early life was spent on a 
farm, and his education limited to what could 
be learned in the district school. With David 
M. Day, of the Buffalo Journal, he began the 
trade of printer, and in the second year was 
made foreman of the office. He soon after 
commenced the study of the law, with Shel- 
don Smith, an attorney of high character and 
commanding ability, who died young. At 
twenty years of age, Mr. Brayman became 
editor of the Buffalo Bulletin, a Democratic 
paper, supporting Gen. Jackson; at twenty- 
two was admitted to the bar, and the year 
following married Miss Mary Williams, of 
Chatauque county, N. Y. 

In 1837, Mr. Brayman removed to the West, 
where he practiced law, and become the edi- 
tor of the Louisville Advertiser. In Maroh, 
1842, he removed to Springfield, Illinois, where 
he practiced at the bar. In 1846, he revised 
the statute laws of Illinois, under the appoint- 
ment of Gov. Ford, and approved by the Leg- 
islature, which Murray McConnel facetiously 
called the ‘‘ Bray-minical code.” In 1846, 
Mr. Brayman was appointed by the Governor 
a special commissioner and attorney for the 


State, to prosecute offenders and restore the 


pesce and happiness disturbed by the “ Mor- 
mon War,” aided by a military force. 

On the organization of the IlHnois Central 
R. B. Co., in March, 1851, he was, in con- 
junction with the late Gov.’ Bissell, selected 
attorney and solicitor. Col. Bissell being a 
member of Congress, and in feeble health, 
Mr. Brayman was charged with the chief la- 
bor of organizing the operations of the Com- 
pany in Illinois, its legal business, right of 
way, the protection of its lands, the securing 
of depot grounds, etc., his office and residence 
being in Chicago. He resigned in 1856. 

’ He soon after engaged in efforts to secure 
the construction of the Caito and Fulton Rail- 
road, in Missouri and Arkansas, a line reach- 
“ing from Cairo to the Texas boundary, con- 
necting south and west to Galveston and the 
Pacific—donated lands, 1,750,000 acres. He 
was'President of both companies, and largely 
interested. The project was saecessful, until 


the beginning of the present troubles, which 
brought ruin, of course, upon the enterprise, 
and dissipated the prospect of the ‘‘Southern 
route to the Proffic.” 

In August, 1861, Mr. Brayman was com- 
missioned by Gov. Yates Major of the 29th 
Regiment, forming part of Gen. MoClernand’s 
original brigade, and was appointed Chief of 
Btaff and Assistant Adjutant General, which 
position his business experience and execu- 
tive ability eminently fitted him for. Nov. 7, 
1861, Major Brayman shared in the desperate 
battle of Belmont. Feb. 18, 14 and 15, 1862, 
he was constantly engaged and exposed 
throughout the contest at Fort Donelson. He 
was present at the battle of Shiloh, and encoun- 
tered danger to an unusual degree during the 
whole two days. His horse was shot, as he 
galloped forward to resoue Major Stewart, 
who was wounded near the enemy. At one 
time, when the enemy were advancing to take 
two of our batteries, the supporting regiments 
faltered, and Major Brayman seized the flag 
of one of them, which lay on the ground, un- 
furled, and bore it up and down the front, and 
rallied them again, passing repeatedly through 
the enemy’s volleys, but escaped unhurt. 

Apri J6th, Major Brayman took command 
of the 29th regiment, vice J. 8. Reardon, re- 
signed. Col. Brayman entered service in 
feeble’ health, notwithstanding which he has 
performed most severe labor, in the office and 
field, transacting the business of the com- 
mand, end been present at every march and 
battle. Col. Brayman isan old line Democrat, 
of the **Hard-Shell” species, and has sup- 
ported every Democratic ticket and every 
Democratic President from Jackson down 
(what ah immeasorable distance down/) to 
James Buchanan. He is unconquerably de- 
voted to the Union, and hss an abiding faith 
that all will yet be well, believing God to be 


‘just, and his providences wisely directed. He 


has entire confidence fn the ability, integrity 
‘and sagacity of Abraham Lincoln, and in 
this crisis prefers him above any living man. 

N. B.—The able editor, successful lawyer, 
and galiant Colonel, expects to be a Democrat 
again, when the war is over. 
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COL. CHETLAIN. 


Avovusros L. Currtam was born in St 
Louis, Mo., oa the 26th day of December, 
1824. His parents, who are still living, are 
French Swiss, and emigrated to this country 
but one year before his birth. As early as 
1826, his family moved to Galene, Ill, where 
they have resided ever sinee. He received 
an English education, and at the age of twen- 
ty left his fether’s farm, to make his way in 
the world. In 1850, he engaged in merean- 
tile business, and prosecuted it successfully 
for nine years, when be disposed of his in- 
serest, and spent the suoceeding year travel- 
ing on the ocomtineat of Europe. Taking an 
aptive part in the polities] campaign of 1860, he 
strongly and earnestly advocated the election 
of Mr. Lincoln to tho Presidency. 

The first gun from Samter drew him, with 
thousands of others, te the ranks. Ase great 
whirlwind attracts and gathers together « 
multitude of things, so were gathered and 
heaped in disorder, in the campa at Spring- 
field, the thousands who rallied to the support 
of our flag; and from among the multitude 
of applicante—for even # private position—he 
was selected as Lieut. Colonel (with Gen. John 
McArthur as Colonel) of one of tho six regi- 
ments accepted from Illinois by the Govern- 
ment. Three months passed, and the old 12th 
Was mustered out of the serviee. In the re- 
organisation for three years, ho was again 
elected a Lieut. Colonel, the men feeling that 
they could not do better. At this time the regi- 
ment was quartered at Cairo. In September, 
by order of Gen. Grent, it moved, with the 
9th Dlinois, on Paducah, Ky., and not s mo- 
ment too soon was this move made, for al- 
ready were & body of rebela moving toward 
the same point. Here he was one of the few 
who gave their support to Gen. C, ¥. Smith, 
when assailed by the press. 

About the close of eptember, Col. Chet- 
lain, with s portion of his regiment, was or- 
dered by Gen. C. F, Smith (then in command 


at Paducah) to Smithland, Ky., to hold and 
fortify the place. Here he threw up fortifica- 
tione that won for him the praiee of eur best 
engineers. He continued in command of that 
military post four months, his troops imereas- 
fag the meanwhile to some 1500 men. Re- 
lieved in the command at Smithfield by Gea. 
Lew. Wallace, he returned to Paducah in time 
to take part im the attack on Fort Henry, his 
regiment forming part of Gen. Smith’s divie- 
fon, which ocoupied the heights opposite, 
known 88 Fort Hindmaa. Crossing the riv- 
er in transports, they took their line of 
march for Fort Doneleca. Tho disappoint- 
ment in not sharing the fight but rendered 
himself and cemmaad the more anxious to 
reach the foe. In this momorable atruggic, 
on the morning of Saturday, the 15th of Feb- 
roary, he, with the balance ef Gen. MoAr- 
thar’s brigade, held the extfeme right of the 
line, end kept im check for hours the over- 
whelming force under Gen. Floyd, who were 
endeavoring to out thelr way out. At Shiloh 
he was again at the head of his regiment, 
having arisen from a sick bed to lead it. Its 
losses, especially in the last battle, wero very 
heavy. His regiment testifies to his ability. 
A better drilled and disciplined regiment is 
rarely met with. In military matters he 
proves a just leader, Always approashable, 
he concedes to all their rights, yet enforcing 
& strict obedience. Newer oveestepping his 
limits, he never shrinks from a duty. - In ao- 
tion he is with his men cool and cautious, yet 
never turning back while there is a chanee far 
success. In address antl appearance, « per- 
fect gentleman. Thoroughly conversant with 
sociely, overflowing with anecdotes, he evir 
proves himself an agreeable and pleasing 
companion, Onthe 2)st of Aptil he-was eom- 
tmaissioned Colonel of the 12th Regiment, which 
is still with Maj. Gen. Grant/s army; and took an 
active: part in the siege of Oevinth, Misa : 
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COL. BARNES. 


Mynox 8S. Bannss, Colonel! of the 87th Regi- 
ment Dlinois Volunteers, was born in Bangor, 
Franklin county, N. Y., March 4th, 1825. He 
received @ liberal education, and during his 
etadies learned the “‘art preservative of arts” 
—and became a printer. At the age of six- 
teen he became editor and proprietor of s 
weekly newspaper, and continued in that busi- 
ness until the war between the United States 
and Mexico broke out, in 1846, when he Jaid 
down the pen, and reptaced ft with s musket, and 
served twelve months in the late Col. Wm. H. 
Bissell’s 2d Dlinois Regiment. He was at the 
battle of Buena Vista—received a wound, and at 
the end of the war was honorably discharged. 
On his return, he resumed his old profession, 
and purchased the Southport (now Kenosha, 
Wis.) American. He continued there until the 
fall of 1849, when he removed to Central New 
York, and shortly after became the editor and 
proprietor of the Independent Watchman, at 
Ithica, N. -Y., where he remained till 1856. 
‘The paper was a temperance Whig paper, and 
then a temperance (Maine Law) Republican 
peper. Mr. Barnes represented the 27th Con- 
gressional District of New York in the Phila+ 
delphia Republican Convention, which nomi- 
nated Fremont, and after the defeat of Fremont, 
in 1856, he removed to Chicago, and became 
‘the senior editor of the Chicago Daily Ledger, 
At a later date he removed to Rock Island coun- 
-ty,and was at the time of the bresking out of 
the rebellion, editor of the Rock Island Daily 


In conjanction with Julius White, of Chicago, 
now a Brigadier General, he raised the 87th 
‘Regiment Ilinois Volunteers, formerly known 
gs.tho Fremont Rifle Regiment. The regiment 
was vecruited in Rook Island, Cook, Lake, 
La Salle, Stark and Vermilion counties, and is 
paid to be one of the best disciplined in the 
field. On entering Missouri, he was ordered 
to take command of the post of Boonville, and 


had allotted to him the counties of Cooper, Sa-. 


line and Howard, three of the most intense 


rebel counties inthe State, uring his amin- 
istration, he took « large number of prisoners, 
and inaugurated peace and quietude in that 
section. He administered the osth of alle- 
giance to over five hundred persona, and took 
bonds of secession sympathisers to the amount 
of $500,000. 

On the 24th of January, 1862, he was or- 
dered to joim his regiment, and take command 
at the Gamine river, near Otterville, and the 
next day left for Arkansas, and had command 
of the regiment from that time till after the 
battle of Pea Ridge, and led it two days in the 
battles of Louisburgh and Elkhorn Tavern, 
eommonly called Pea Ridge. After the battle, 
the regiment went to Cassville, and Col Barnes 
became the commandant of that post, and for 
a long time had command of the troops in 
Houthwest Missouri. While in command of 
‘the post at Cassville, many expeditions were 
sent into the country, and a large number of 
prisoners were taken. The oath of allegiance 


‘was administered to over seven hundred per- 


sons, and bonds taken in sums of one and ten 
‘thousand dollars from over two hundred. 
On the Ist of August, Gen. Brown sent out 


‘se force of cavalry ard infantry under com- 
‘mand of Col. Barnes, with five days’ rations, to 


soout the country in the neighborhood of Ozark 


‘and Forsythe, Mo. .On the morning of the 3d 


an attack was made upon a rebel band under 
Col. Lawther, several killed, thirty horses, 


‘fifty guns, and seventy saddies captured, be- 


sides some very important documents among 
the rebef Colonel’s beggage. The expedition 
was a most successful one, and reflects great 


‘eredit upon the commanding officer, Col. Barnes. 


The regiment is now stationed at Springfield, 
Mo. An effort hasbeen made to have the 87th 
sent to Richmond, Va., by petition of all 
the officers and Gen, White, but the movement 
has been opposed by Gen. Brown, who oom- 
mands that district, and the military authori- 
ties at St. Louis, on the ground that the regi- 
ment is needed in Missouri. 
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COL. RANSOM. 


Col. THomas E. G. Ransom, 11th Illinois In- 
fantry, was born Nov. 20th, 1884, et Norwich, 
Vermont. In 1846, he entered the primary 
class of Norwich University—a military col- 
lege, under the charge of his father, T. B. 
Ransom, then a Major General of Militia 
of the State of Vermont. His father was ef- 
terwards appointed Colonel of the 9th U. 8. 
Infantry, and was killed in Mexico, at the 
battle of Chapultapeo, Sept. 16th, 1847. Du- 
ting the Mexican war, young Ransom was 
taught engineering, under tuition of his cousin, 
B. F. Marsh, on the Butland and Burlington 
Railroad. After his. father’s death, he re- 
turned to, the military school—the Norwich 
University, a famous academy, end a rival of 
West Point, founded by Capt. A. Partridge, 
in 1820, and stil) in a flourishing condition— 
and continued there until the spring of 1861. 
In 1861, he removed to Peru, La Salle county, 
Nlinois, to enter upon the practice of his 
profession of an Engineer. In 1854, he em- 
barked in the real estate business, with his 
uncle, under the firm of Gilson & Ransom. 
In December, 1855, the firm removed to Chi- 
cago, and became largely engaged in land 
operations, under the firm name of A. J. 
Galloway & Co. After this, and on the death 
of Gilson, Ransom removed to Fayette county, 
and while engaged in trade, acted as agent 
there for the Ill. Central Railroad Company. 
He was there when the war broke out, and im- 
mediately raised a company in Fayette county, 
and arrived at Camp Yates, April 24th, 1861. 
The company was organized into the 11th Illi- 
nois Regiment, and on an election for field 
officers, he was elected Major. The regiment 
was ordered st once to Villa Ridge, near 
Cairo, and there remained in camp of instrno- 
tion until June, whem they were ordered to 
Bird’s Point, Mo. 

On July 80th, the regiment was mustered 
out of the three months service, and those 
who wished were mustered into the three 
years service. On an election of the men, 
Major Ransom was unsnimously elected Lieut. 
Colonel. Col. Wallace (afterwards General, 
and killed at Shiloh) was most of the time 
commanding either the post or a brigade, and 
thus the Pp ezear and instruction of the 1ith 


devolved entirely upon the young Lieut. Col- 
onel, who brought them into that perfect con- 
dition of discipline and drill which has since é 
covered them with glory. About August 28d 

he led his regiment against a large force of 

rebels under Major Hunter, concentrated at 

Charleston, Mo. Fifty horses and men were 

taken, and from twelve to fifteen killed on the 

rebel side. Tho Federal loss was three killed 

and fifteen wounded. Col. Ransom was wound- 

ed in the shoulder by a mounted rebel, who 

pretended to surrender, but fired upon him 

ashe approached to take his arms. After 

receiving the bullet in his right shoulder, Col. 

Ransom fired upon the traitor, and killed him 

instantly, taking from him « beautiful cream 

colored horse, now in Chicago, and rejoicing 

in the name of ‘“Secesh.” 

At Donelson the conduct of Col. Ransom 
was meritorious, as was also that of all the 
officers and men of the llth. Col. Ban- 
som commanded, Col. Wallace acting as Brig- 
adier, and was again shot in the shoulder, but 
would not leave the field until the fight was 
ended. His clothes were pierced with six or 
eight bullet holes, and ao horse was killed un- 
der him. Fatigue, cold and prolonged expo- 
sure did their work. A long sickness fol-. 
lowed; but he would not leave his regiment, 
and when they moved from place to place, he 
was carried in an ambulance, determined to 
cling to the brave boys who had fought with 
him. For his bravery, skill and gallantry at 
Donelson, Lieut, Col. Ransom was promoted 
to the Coloneley of his loved 11th. 

At Shiloh he led the regiment through the 
thickest of that bloody fight, and though 
wounded in the headearly in the engagement, 
remained with his command through the day. 
He assisted Gen. McClernand in rallying an 
Ohio regiment that was falling back on hie 
right, and forced them to move forward 
with his own troops upon a rebel battery. 
In the official report of this battle, Gen. 
McClernand spoke of Col. Ransom, at a 
eritioal moment, ‘performing prodigies of 
valor, though reeling in his saddle and 
streaming with blood from a serious wound.” 
The following evidence of the gallant oon- 
duct of the lth is taken from a private 
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letter, written by Capt. Waddell, of Company 
E. He says: 


“It was nearly half a mile from our encamp- 
ment to the position where the enemy had at- 
tacked us. The order for ‘double quick’ was 
given, and we were soon on the field of action. 

@ had not to wait long, for soon in front of 
us was seen—not three hundred yards die- 
ant—the enemy, five regiments deep, advanc- 
ing steadily. It was a glorious but a terrible 
sight. The order was, ‘The whites of their 
eyes, boys, and then givé it to them,’ and the 
llth was again engaged. Never, never in my 
life have I seen, or in the annals of history 
have I read of such » death-struggle. 

‘*Our men fought well at Fort Donelson, but 
never did they fight as they fought on the 6th 
of April. The enemy were repulsed; they 
stood for a moment seemingly thunderstruok, 
and then broke their ranks and started to fly. 
The officers rallied them, and then, under a 
most galling fire, commenced retrieving their 
lost ground. Our regiment being badly out 
up—Col. Ransom shot in the head (not mor- 
tally), Capt. Carter dead, Capt. Coats mortally 
wounded, five or six of our Lieutenants down, 
and no reserve coming to our assistance—the 
order was given to fall back. We gradually, 
but obstinately, fell back. We were soon 
cheered by the assistance of several regiments 
coming up, who filed in our front, and we were 
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for a time relieved. We fell back—and what 
asight! Not one hundred meu remained in 
the 11th! It was an awfal sight to look at 
that little band, besmeared with blood and 
dirt, with their trusty guns in their hands, 
looking along the line to see how many of their 
beloved compsnions were left to them. It was 
a sight I never wish to see again. But there 
was little time to lose, and no time to com- 
plain. Gen. MoClernand came up, and asked 
if that was all that was left of the 11th. 
‘Yes,’ was the reply. ‘Well, my men,’ he 
said, ‘we must win this day, or alJ will be 
lost. Will youtry it again?’ ‘We will, Gen- 
eral,’ was the response. The boys called on 
me to lead them, I formed the regiment (or 
company, as it was) on the left of the 70th 
Ohio regiment, and was again ordered to take 
our position in front. Ten minutes’ time and 
We Were again engaged.” a 


For his conduot in this battle, he was recom- 
mended by Gens. Grant and MoClernand for 
promotion to a BrigadierGeneral. In June he 
was placed upon the staff of Gen. McClernand, 
as chief of staff and Inspector General of the 
army of the Tennessee. At the present writing, 
August 25th, Col. Ransom is in command of 
the District of Cairo. 


COL. ELLIS. 


Epwagp F. W. Exurs was born in Wilton, 
Maine, April 15th, 1819. At the age of nine- 
teen he emigrated to Ohio, where he studied 
law and was admitted to the bar when 22 years 
of age. In 1846 he was married to Miss Lucy 
A. Dobyns, by whom he had four children. In 
the spring of 1849 he went to California, en- 
gaged there in the mercantile business, was 
burned out in six months, losing all he had, 
and leaving him some $5,000 indebt. Hethen 
commenced practising law with great success, 
and in the fall of 1851 was elected to the Legis- 
lature. He there vehemently opposed slavery, 
and was highly lauded for his efforts. In the 
‘spring of 1852 he returned to Ohio, and in the 
fall of 1854 removed with his family to Rook- 
ford, Illinois, where he has since resided. 
-Boon after removing to Rockford, he engaged 

sin the banking business with Mr. Chas. Spaf- 


ford and Dr. D. G. Clark, and continued con- 


nected with them, under the firm name of 
Spafford, Clark & Ellis, most of the time since. 


Very soon after the attack on Sumter, he 
was instrumental in organizing a company in 
Rockford, which elected him Captain, and as- 
sumed the name of the Ellis Rifles. The com- 
pany became connected with the 15th Illinois 
Regiment at its organization in June, 1861, 
and Capt. Ellis was elected Lieutenant Colonel 
of the regiment. Most of the time, however, 
he acted as Colonel of the regiment (Colonel 
Turner acting Brigadier), and was in command 
at the battle at Shiloh, in which he was killed 
while bravely leading on his men. 

Illinois will cherish the name and memory 
of Ellis with that of Baker, and Ellsworth, and 
Raith, and Wallace, and other of her sons, who 
have fallen in defence of their pountry. 


COL. BAKER. 
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COL. BAKER. 


Epwarp D. Baxss, the most illustrious vio- 
tim from Illinois of the terrible struggle against 
the rebellion, was of English birth, but came 
to this country when five years of age, and 
settled with his father’s family, who were 
Quakers, in the olty of Philadelphia. In a 
few years the parent died, and left Edward 
and ® younger brother relationless and unpro- 
vided, in a strange land. The eldest boy ob- 
tained employment as a weaver in a small 
establishment in South street, and devoted for 
atime a portion of his earnings to the sup- 
port of the younger, at the same time gradually 
instructing him in the business of weaving, 
that he might, intime, support himself. Pos- 
sessed of an ardent imagination, he naturally 
took a deep interest in reading, and his taste 
being stimulated by the allurements of ro- 
mance, enlarged, until it embraced the whole 
range of sober as well aa of illusive literature. 

Edward, whose mind had dwelt upon. the 
marvels of the West, determined to seek its 
broad, inviting platform for his future. He 
accordingly communicated his resolution to 
his brother, and the young adventurers, with 
packs upon their shoulders, strong staffs in 
their hands, and stout, hopeful hearts within 
their bosoms, set their faces towards the Alle- 
ghanies. On foot they undertook their ascent, 
and on foot they crossed; and so they trudged 
along, through-broad intervening States, until 
they found themselves in that portion of the 
far west known as Illinois. Here the young 
men paused and oast their lot, Edward seleot- 
ing Springfield, the capital, as his special 
place of residence. There, in a little while, 
he was enabled to turn to account the legal 
reading which he had begun in Philadelphia, 
and having a happy gift of language to help 
it into use, he was soon enabled to support 
himself by the practice of law. He rose rap- 
idly, and ripening with exeroise, it was not 
long before he was among the most popular 
advocates at the bar of Illinois. 

Through his prosperity, he was now enabled 
to look beyond the narrow circle of the petty 
spites and griefs in which the mere attorney 
is required to abuse his mind, and enter the 
broad field of politics. He embraced the doo- 
trines of the Whig party, and transferred his 


eloquence to the forum with suoh success that 
he soon won his way to Congress. He ocou- 
pied his seat inthe House of Representatives 
with dignity and oredit, and was fast being 
recognised as one of the leaders of that body, 
when the temptations of the Mexioan campaign 
appealed to his ardent and enthusiastic mind, 
and induced him to abandon civil life and 
enter the field. He went to Illinois, raised a 
regiment, the 4th Illinois Volunteers, and at 
once proceeded to the Rio Grande. A pause 
in the oampaign enabled him to return tem- 
porarily to Washington, in order that he 
might express himself upon the polioy of the 
war, and cast bis votes; but that done, he 
went back to his command, and followed its 
fortunes on the line from Vera Crux to the 
Mexioan capital. All the actions of the hotly 
contested road to Mexico recognized his valor; 
and when Shields fell at the head of his bri- 
gade, al Cerro Gordo, it was Col. Baker’s dis- 
tinguished fortune to rise to the command, and 
to lead the New York regiments through the 
bloody struggles of that day. 

Returning to Illinois in triumph, Col. Baker 
was again elected to represent his distriot in 
Congress, where he served out his term, and 
in 1852, yielding to certain business views, 
went for a time to the Isthmus of Panama. 
The local fever soon drove him home, where, 
being recruited in health, a new contagion 
seized his mind, and he turned his steps to 
the Pacific coast—the new El Dorado of the 
West. His fame had gone before him, and he 
was spared any efforts to popularize himeelf 
in the new fleld of labor. He took at once a 
place in the front rank of the bar of San 
Francisco, and a large proportion of the heavy 
cases of the circuit sought the advantage of 
his extensive legal knowledge and wonderful 
eloquence. By common consent he was ac- 
knowledged to be the most eloquent speak- 
er in California; but a proof was in re- 
serve, in a circumstance beyond the narrow 
limits of prosaic eloquence, to create for him 
the claim of being perhaps the most accom- 
plished orator of the day. Broderick, who 
had defended California from the doom of 
slavery, had been taken in the toils by a band 
of unscrupulous villains, and slain. “ They 
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have killed me because I was opposed to the 
extension of slavery, and s corrupt adeinis- 
tration,” was the last declaration of the dying 
Senator; and as the words fell from his lips, 
they beoame fire in the heart of the weeping 
orator, who stood by his side, and closed his 
eyes. 

Sau Francisco was steeped in gloom at the 
contemplation of the monstrous deed. Ail 
trade and business was stopped; no sound of 
bustle was heard along her streets; and by 
common consent, without pageantry or pa- 
rade, or any sound but the low, measured, 
muffled throb of the church bells, the dejeoted 
people, walking ae if they almost held their 
breaths, gathered in the main square, and 
formed themselves, like so many shadows, 
round the bier. At the foot of the coffin, 
stood the priest; at the head, and so he could 
gaze on the face of his friend, stood the pale 
figure of the orator. Both of them, the living 
and the dead, were self-made men; and the 


son of the stonecutter, lying in mute gran- 


deur, with a record floating round thet coffin 
whioh bowed the heads of the surrounding 
thousands down in mute respect, might have 
been proud of the tribute which the weaver’s 
apprentice was about to lay upon his breast. 
For minutes after the vast audience had set- 
tled itself to hear his words, the orator did 
not speak. He did not look in the coffin, but 
the gaze of his fixed eye was turned within 
his mind, and the stil] tears coursed rapidly 
down his cheek. Then, when the silence was 
the most intense, his tremulous voice rose like 
a wail, and with an uninterrupted strain of 
lofty and patriotic words—only less burning 
and beautiful than those poured out over the 
body of the noble Roman, by his friend and 
follower, Mark Anthony—he so penetrated and 
possessed the hearts of the sorrowing mul- 
titude, that there was acarcely a cheek less 
moistened than his own. Foran hour he held 
all that vast assemblage as with a spell; and 
when he finished, by bending over the calm 
face of the murdered Senator, and stretching 
his arms forward with an impressive gesture, 
exclaimed in quivering accents, ‘Good friend ! 
brave heart! gallant leader! true hero! hail 
and farewell!’ the audience broke forth in a 
general response of sobs. Rarely has elo- 
quence been more thrilling; never better 
adapted to the temper of its listeners. The 
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merit of the eulogy divided public encomium 
with the virtues of the deceased, and Baker 
was invested with Broderick’s political for- 
tunes. The senatorial field in California be- 
ing, however, not open to immediate occupa- 
tion, Col. Baker transferred himself to Oregon, 
and there the glow of his last effortsoon carried 
him to the highest honors of the State. He 
was elected Senator for the full term of six 
years, in 1860, and at the time of his death 
bad enjoyed its honors but two sessions. 
How he improved the prestige of the place 
by great arguments in favor of the Constitu- 
tion, and by withering denunciations of the 
advocates of treason, is familiar to all. He 
was the master debater of the war term of 
Congress. 

The capture of Fort Sumter fired his soul 
anew With military ardor, and on the 20th of 
April, at the great mass-meeting in Union 
Park, New York city, he delivered an address 
whioh thrilled the souls of all who heard it. 
The noble patriot then pledged his personal 
services to his country as a soldier, and closed 
his speech with these impressive and eloquent 
words, which were greeted with thunders of 
applause: ‘‘Andif, from the far Pacific, » 
voice feebler than the feeblest murmur upon 
its shore, may be heard to give you courage 
and hope in the contest, that voice is yours 
to-day; and if a man whose hairis gray, who 
is well-nigh worn out in the battle and toil of 
life, may pledge himself on such an occasion 
and in such an audience, let me say, as my 
last word, that when amid sheeted fire and 
flames, I saw and led the hosts of New York 
as they charged in contest upon a foreign 
soil for the honor of your flag, so again, if 
Providence shal] will, this feeble hand shall 
draw a4 sword, never yet dishonored—not to 
fight for distant honor in a foreign land, but 
to fight for country, for home, for law, for 
government, for constitution, for right, for 
freedom, for humanity, and in the hope that 
the banner of my country may advance, and 
wherever that banner waves, there glory may 
pursue and freedom be established.” 

The pledge there made was speedily ful- 
filled. All these honors, and the acknowledged 
prominence which he had won in the Senate 
of the United States, was not enough for his 
active and daring spirit while the country was 
in arms. He left his seat, and organised the 
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COL. 


Col. Jouw Loaax is the eldest son of James 
Logan, who emigrated from Ireland to this 
country in 1793, and settled at North Bend, 
Hamilton county, Ohio, where his son was 
born, Deo. 80th, 1809. He served under Gen. 
Harrison during the Indian ware in the North- 
west, as a First Lioutenant, and afterwards 
Captain of Ohio troops. In 1815, he removed 
to the Territory of Missouri, ond resided among 
the Indians for ten years, when he took up his 
residence in Jackson, Illinois. Here the sub- 
ject of this sketch had the benefit of a school 
for nine months, the only instruction he ever 
received from a teacher. In 1881, Mr. Logan 
commenced the stady of medicine. The fol- 
lowing year he volunteered, and served a cam- 
paign against Black Hawk. He returned home 
in the fall, and for the want of means had to 
give up his study of medicine, and work again 
at his trade of a carpenter for a support. In 
1838, he married Miss Sophia Hall, and settled 
in Macoupin county, Ill. His wife lived to 
have two children, who also both died, one be- 
fore and the other soon after their mother. 
Being left without a family, he decided to re- 
sume the study of medicine, and worked hard 
at his trade while reviewing and finishing his 
studies, and preparing for medical lectures. 
In the winter of 1840-41, he took his first 
course of lectures, in McDowell’s College, St. 
Louis. In January, 1841, he married Mies 
Ann E. Banks, of St. Louis. The next sum- 
mer he attended the Hospital, with Professor 
McDowell, and in the fall of the same year re- 
turned to Chesterfield, Macoupin county, Hl., 
where he continued in the practice of his pro- 
fession, with results ontirely satisfactory to 
himself and the public, until 1853, when he 
removed to Carlinville, the county seat of Ma- 
coupin county. He continued the practice un- 
til the rebellion commenced, when, believing it 
to be his duty to do something for the defence 
of the country, Dr. Logan oalled a meeting of 
the citizens of Carlinville and vicinity, for the 
purpose of adopting some measures for raising 
volunteers. The meeting appointed him to 
superintend the raising and organizing of one 

company. In three days he had, with the aid 
of Richard Raucet and G. W. Woods, suoceeded 
in raising one hundred and elght men. After 
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LOGAN. 


this Dr. Logan set to work in earnest, and 
raised, by the aid of his many good friends, 
one company of cavalry, one of artillery, and 

a regiment of infantry, known as the 82d Illi- 
nois, of which he was, by Gov. Yates, appointed 
Colonel. This regiment was mustered into 
service December 81, 1861, and marched to 
Bird's Point, Mo., from thenee to Fort Henry, 
Tenn. Here Col. Logan was placed in com- 
mand of the post, as senior officer. In the 
battle of Shiloh, the 6th and 7th of April, this 
regiment, being the second of the Jat brigade, 
4th division, under Gen. Stephen A. Hurlbut, 
was by that gallant officer led to the field early 
in the morning, and for six hours was under 
an uoceasing fire from Besurogard’s column, 
composed of the best troops of the rebel army. 
The 82d Regiment never changed its position 
during the day, except when, after having 
driven the enemy from the field before it, the 
commanding General ordered it to the left, 
where the battle thickened, and the enemy 
was moving forward in solid column. Here 
the regiment being strongly posted by Capt. 
Long, of Gen. Hurlbut’s staff, held its posi- 
tion until every other regiment was compelled 
to retire, and for the last twenty minutes held 
the field alone, against three times its own 
numbers, and only retired when the last cart- 
ridge was fired. Their loss in this battle was 
very severe, in both commissioned officers and 
men, the oolor guard being all killed or 
wounded except two. The numbor of killed, 
wounded and missing in the regiment amounted 
to above two-fifths of those who went into the 
action. Col. Logan and the Lieut. Colonel were 
both wounded—the latter mortally—three Cap- 
tains and five Lieutonants—two mortally—and 
several officers killed in the action. 

Ip & private letter, Col. Logan says: << T 
profess to be a christian, and joined the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church at the early age of eigh- 
teen, and although an unworthy member, the 
church has permitted me to live within 


bosom until the present time. If I have Pin 
done anything to entitle my name to occupy 
& place in even the humblest niche of the his- 
tory of my country, I owe it all to the Grace of 


God, and to Him be all the praise and gflory.’’ 


—_—_— 
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California regiment, which he led to the field. 
When offered a Brigadier, and even a Major 
Generalship, he declined both, preferring to be 
at the head of his own regiment. When he 
fell, on the bloody field of Ball’s Bluff, Ooto- 
ber 21st, 1861, with the ‘light of battle” in 
his features, although acting asa General, he 
was simply Colonel of the First California 
Regiment of Volunteers. At the head of eight- 
een hundred of his own and Col. Deven’s 
Massachusetts Regiment, and three guns, the 
noble leader fought the rebels, who outnum- 
bered his force four to one, during the whole 
afternoon. The alternatives were, fight and 
conquer, surrender, or be captured. The 
noble band of heroes and their gallant com- 
mander understood these terrible alternatives, 
and nobly did they vindicate their manhood. 
During all those long hours, from two o’clook 
p.m. until the early dusk of the evening, the 
gallant Baker continued the unequal contest, 
when he fell, pierced by three bullets, and 
instantly expired. A council of war was 
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Col. Francis Moro was born in the City of 
New York, Sept. 5, 1824. His father came to 
the United States with General Lafayette, re- 
maining in this country after the Revolutionary 
war. He was of the family of General Moreau, 
and at an advanced age married a Miss Ray- 
mond, a member of an old New England family. 
In 1840, the subject of this brief sketch came 
to the West, and settled in Cinoinnati, where 
he studied medicine, and practised several 
years. In 1853, after having resided in the 
South several years, he removed to Illinois, and 
married a daughter of Daniel Keen, of Wabash 
County, where he continued to reside until the 
breaking out of the present rebellion. Soon 
after his marriage, Dr. Moro was ordained s 
minister of the Missionary Baptist Church, and 
only abandoned the ministry and the practice 
of medicine to take up arma in defence of his 
country. In s private note Col. Moro says: 
“I raised my regiment, the 68d Volunteers, in 
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called (after the frightful death straggle over 
his lifeless remains and for them), and it was 
decided that the only chance of escape was 
by cutting through the enemy and reaching 
Edwards’ Ferry, which was at once decided ” 
upon; but while forming for the desperate 
encounter, the enomy rushed upon oar little 
band of heroes in overpowering numbers, and 
the rout was perfect. When the gallant Sena- 
tor and soldier fell on that disastrous field, he 
had been nominated for Brigadier General, 
and had he been spared, would have been 
unanimously confirmed. 

‘* Death,” says Bacon, ‘‘openeth the gate 
to good fame.” In this brief biography of 
Edward D. Baker, it has not been my aim to 
make him too much a hero. I cannot better 
leave him than with his own beautiful words, 
applied to another, and which may be even 
more truthfully applied to himself: ‘Good 
friend! brave heart! gallant leader! true 
hero! hail and farewell !” 


MORO. 


Southern Illinois, having abandoned peaceful 
pursuits for the profession of arma, and am 
now in the field, ready to strike for the defence 
of the glorious country for which my father 
fought before me. [am proud my country has 
honored me with the command of a regiment 
of whioh I am not ashamed.” 

Col. Moro received his commission Dec. lat, 
1861. A portion of the 63d was engaged at 
Memphis; the Ram fleet, under command of 
Col. Ellet, being supplied with sharp-shooters 
from hisregiment. Soon after, he was ordered, 
with 3864 men, to Henderson, Mo.; and he is 
now stationed with the entire regiment at Jack- 
son, Tenn. Col. Moro has brothers ia the 
army, who write their names Moreau; but he 
says: ‘I, purely American by birth and feel- 
ing, have anglicized the spelling—hence the 
difference. I prize more highly my citizenship 
in this great country, than I do my relationship 
to one of the proudest families of the old world.” 
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COL. BANE. 


Col. Moszs M. Baws was bora on the 80th 
of November, 1825, in Athens county, Ohio. 
At the age of twelve years, he removed with 
his parents to the Miami valley, north of Day- 
ton, Ohio. He determined to educate himself 
to the extent of his limited abilities, his father 
being unable to sid his efforts but very little. 
Through his own exertions he received an 
scademical education, and determined to enter 
tbe profession of medicine. Bending all his 
energies toward its accomplishment, he was 
enabled, by teaching and labor, to procure the 
means to assist him in the prosecution of his 
studies, After having studied one year, Mr. 
Bane went to Colambus, Ohio, and entered the 
ofice of Dr. R. L. Howard, Professor of Sur- 
gery in Starling Medical College, remaining 
there until he gradusted from that institution, 
in February, 1849. In Ootober, he married, 
and removed to Payson, Adams county, Il., 
fhere be at once entered upon the active du- 
ties of his profession. In the fall of 1856, he 
was elected to represent the people of Adams 
county in the Legislature, and again in 1858, 
after which he returned to his profession, 


COOL. 


Thomas Bell, the grandfather of the subject 
of this sketch, came to the United States, from 
Scotland, before the Revolutionary War, and 
took an active part as s private soldier in that 
great struggle for liberty. ol. Bell’s father, 
the Rev. Joseph E. Bell, of Tennessee, served 
underGen, Jackson during the war of 1812-14. 
Josrpx W. Brxu was born in Tennessee in the 
year 1816. He studied law, and practised 
in the South until 1855, when he removed to 
Chicago. After the election of Mr. Lincoln 
fo the Prestdenoy, having taken an active 
part in that memorable political campaign, 
Col. Bell received an appointment in the War 
Department, and accordingly, in the spring of 
1861, removed to Washington, After the 
Federal defeat at Bull Run, he received au- 
thority to raise a regiment of cavalry, when he 
tesigned his office, returned to Chicago, and 


in which he continued to be engaged until af- 
ter the breaking out of the rebellion, when he 
was solicited to take charge of a regiment, to 
be raised in Adams and adjoining counties. 
He was commissioned by Gov. Yates on the 
20th of August, and went into camp, where 
the regiment remained but a short time before 
being ordered into active service, in Missourl. 
The 50th was subsequently at Fort Henry, 
suffered severely at Fort Donelson, and finally 
at Shiloh, where, on the 6th of April, while 
on duty with his regiment, a ball passed 
through his right arm, above the elbow, shat- 
tering the bone, entered his side, frscturing 
two ribs, and lodged in his body, where it still 
remains, Upon examination by the surgeons, 
the wound in his side was pronounced mortal, 
and it was several hours before they con- 
sidered it advisable to amputate his arm, 
which they did sbout midnight. For nearly 
three months Col. Bane lay upon his back, 
gradually recovering, until the end of July, 
when he again took command of his regiment, 
at Corinth, Miss., where it is now stationed. 


BELL. 


soon organized the 18th Cavalry, which was 
ordered to join the army of Gen. Curtis. The 
regiment, in separate battalions, has taken 
part in two engagements—one at Clear Run 
Station; the other at Bayou Cache, on the 7th 
of July. Being ordered by Gen. Curtis to 
reinforce Col. Hovey, who was then engaging 
the enemy four milesin advance of them, Col. 
Bell arrived just as the enemy fled. He was 
ordered to take command of his 2d battalion, 
one battalion of the 5th Illinois cavalry, and 
one regiment of infantry and a light battery, 
and to pursue the retreating foe. Col. Bell 
pursued for about five miles, scattering them 
like chaff, shelling the rebels at every oppor- 
tunity, till near night, when, by order of Gen. 
Benton, who had just arrived, they returned 
to the main battle ground, and encamped with 
the balance of the army. 
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COL. KNOBELSDORF®E®. 


CuanLes KnopeLsporry, commanding the 
44th Regiment Illinois Volunteers, and the 
2d Brigade, 5th Division of the Army of the 
Mississippi, is a graduate of the military 
school at Culan, kingdom of Prussia. He 
was born on the 8lat day of October, 1827, 
and is a descendant of an old Prussian mili- 
tary family. He entered the Prussian army 
as a Lieutenant, in 1846, and when, in 1848, 
the revolutionary war broke out between the 
states of Schleswig-Holsatein and Denmark, 
he joined the Schleswig-Holstein army at once, 
and fought with distinction in most of the 
battles of that war, as a First Lieutenant and 
as commander of @ company in the Ist and 
2d Rifle Battalion. At the battle of Missunde 
he wae severely wounded in his right arm. 
When the Schloswig-Holstein army was dis- 
banded, through the intervention of the Aus- 
trian and Prussian armies, in the spring of 
1851, Col. Knobelsdorff, being no longer 
willing to submit to the rule of despotism, 
formed at once, at Hamburg, an sssociation 
of dismissed officers and soldiers of the 
Schleswig-Holstein army, for the purpose of 
emigrating to the United States, and he, with 
hundreds of his comrades, arrived in America 
in the summer of 1851. He has lived moat of 
the time since at Milwaukee, Wis., and the 
last two years at Chioago, in which latter 
city he was in the employ of the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad Company. (This vast Railway 
Corporation has furnished to the Union army, 
from among her officers and employees, three 
Major Generals—Banks, Burnside and MoClel- 
lan, one Brigadier General —Turchin, ond 
Colonels Brayman, Ransom, Wyman, and the 
subject of this sketch, besides a host of offi- 
cers of lower rank in the 89th, and other 
Illinois regiments.) Col. K. has always taken 


& prominent part in the agitation of our na- 
tional politios, and especially in the promo- 
tion of the welfare of the laboring classes. 
When the southern rebellion broke out, Col. 
Knobelsdorff organized at once four companies 
of infantry, as a reserve, in the city of Chi- 
cago, and soon after recruited and organized 
two independent rifle regiments, the 24th 
and 44th Illinois Volunteers, and went 
himself into the field with the last named 
regiment, on the 14th day of September, 1861. 
His regiment was attached to Gen. Sigel’s 
division, and marched with him in his expe- 
dition, under Gen. Fremont, to Springfield, 
Mo., in the fall of 1861, and the next winter, 
under Gen. Curtis, marched to Arkansag 
Col. Knobelsdorff commanded his regiment 
during the battle of Pea Ridge, on the 6th, 
7th and 8th of March, 1862, and has shown 
himself a oool, courageous and experienced 
commander. At the commencement of the 
battle, on the 8th, two regiments of infantry 
and a battery of Gen. Davis’ division, broke 
unexpectedly, and retreated in confusion, 
throwing themselves on Col. Knobelsdorff’s 
regiment, who were covering the right flank 
of Gen. Bigel’s division. Instead of allowing 
bis men to retreat also, he advanced in line of 
battle, ordered the battery to halt, drove the 
retreating infantry out of his lines, and in 
this way saved the honor of the day. 

Col. Knobelsdorff is known as an excellent 
tactician, and as an officer who takes the best 
care of his men, and is always ready to aot 
and to fight. He commanded for a long time 
the Ist and 2d brigades of Gen. BSigel’s divis- 
ion, and is now commanding the 2d brigade 
of Gen. Asboth's (the 5th) division, army of 
the Mississippi. 


GREUSEL. 


COL. 
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COL. GREUSEL. 


The parents of Col, Guavesx, with eight 
children, among whom Nicmoras was the se- 
venth child, arrived in the city of New York, 
June 2d, 1888, when he was st the age of 
fourteen years. Sergeant N. Greusel, Sen., 
the father of Nicholas, was one of the brave 
men who fought under Gen. Murat, and was 
promoted for bravery on the snow fields of 
Bussia. He took great pains to educate Nisho- 
las in his youth concerning the duties of o 
soldier. On the 8d of June, calling his family 
together, he informed them that he had ex- 
pended all his fortune to bring them to the 
land of freedom, and he would give them s 
good dinner, after which each must take 
his bundle and look up a place for himself, 
at the same time telling them, if any got sick 
he would be found at Nowburg, on the Hud- 
son river. It was the fortane of Nicholas to 
fall into the service of Mra. Nicholas Fish, 
mother of Hon. Hamilton Fish, late Governor 
of New York, on Sth street, near St. Mark's 
Charch, then the outskirts of the city, 
where he remained seven months, when, be- 
coming ashamed of doing housework, he left 
for Newburg, where he obtained employment 
from Gen. Belnap, who was largely engaged 
in the brick business, and worked for him at 
nineteen dollars per month. After working 
some time, his father informed him of his in- 
tention of removing to Michigan, All his 
children but one accompanied him, and ar 
rived in the city of Detroit on the 27th day of 
June, 1835. 

Nicholas at once found employment with 
Messrs. J. Rice & Co., lumber dealers, with 
whom he remained until the war broke 
out with Mexico, in 1846. Having held » 
Commission as Lieutenant since 1839, Adju- 
tant of the Ist battalion, and Captain of the 
Scott Guard, he received the appointment of 
Captain of Co. G, 1st Regiment Michigan 
Volunteers, commanded by Col, T. B. W. 
Stockton, under whom he did good service 
from Vera Cruz to Orizaba, in Col. Bankhead’s 
brigade, consisting of the following regiments: 
Ist Alabama, Ist Michigan, one squadron 
Georgia mounted men, four companies 2d 
dragoons, and one battery, taken from the 
steamer Mississippi man-of-war. Peace hav- 


ing been declared, the regiment returned to 
Detroit, and were mustered out of the service 
on the 27th day of July, 1848. On the 28th 
of July, at sunrise, Capt. Greusel was at his 
post in the lumber yard again. 

Stories prejudicial to the officers of the reg- 
iment having been circulated while the Ist 
was en rowts to Detroit, the soldiers received 
much sympathy in Chicago, from the citi- 
zens, on account of supposed bad trestment, 
and the Mayor of Chicago went on board of 
the Oregon, then lying at tho foot of Dearborn 
street, to satisfy himself. Having sccosted 
Capt. Greusel, he asked him how he oould 
neglect his men in the manner represented. 
The Captain called his company of seventy- 
two men together, and asked the Mayor and 
committee if his men looked like being starved 
to death. The Mayor was much surprised at 
the splendid appearance of Capt Greusel’s 
men, and complimented him highly on their 
good looks and excellent discipline. While at 
Chicago, the Captain, having saved some three 
hundred dollars from company rations, pur- 
obased new shirts for his entire company, and 
all necessaries to clean arms and aocoutre- 
ments, and packed them away, saying nothing 
to any one about it. On arriving at Lake 8t. 
Clair, the Captain called his company together, 
and ordered a general washing and cleaning 
up of arms, eto. After coming in sight of 
Detroit, the rest of the officers commenced to 
suspect something in the appearance of their 
own men, and began to enquire how Capt. 
Greusel got his new clothing, and white belta, 
and polished shoes. The Captain informed 
them that there were plenty in Chicago. On 
arriving in Detroit, Lieut. Col. N. 8. Wil- 
liams, having gone across the country by 
railroad and stage from Chicago, came on 
board, and seeing the state of the troops, re- 
fased to march them through the streets of 
Detroit, unleas Capt. Greusel’s company would 
take the right of the regiment. This was 
finally acceded to by the balance of the Cap- 
tains, Co. D being the second company on the 
left of the regiment. Arriving on Jefferson 
avenue, Col. Williams gave the order, ‘‘ By 
platoons, intoline;” but seeing Co. D platoons 
longer than the rest of the companies, or- 
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dered Capt. Greusel to break into sootions, in 
which shape the regiment marched fo the 
barracks, receiving the cheers and admira- 
tion of the citizens. The papers of the next 
day complimented Capt. Greusel’s company as 
being the best looking as to health, clothing 
and military discipline in the regiment. 

Capt. Greusel was engaged in the lumber 
trade for two years, held the office of Alder- 
man in the city of Detroit, and afterwards 
was appointed Inspeotor General of Lumber 
for the Btate of Miohigan. In 1857, Capt. 
Greusel went to Chicago, Ill., where be en- 
tered the service of the Chicago, Burlington 
and Quincy Railroad Company, and remained 
in their employ until the bombardment of Fort 
Sumter, April 18th, 1861. On Monday, April 
15th, Capt. Greusel enrolled himself as a pri- 
vate of a company in the city of Aurora, and 
arrived at Springfield on Friday, with one 
hundred and forty-eight privates, and was 
elected Captain of the same. On the 24th of 
April, the first regiment was formed—the 7th. 
John Cook was eleoted Colonel, and Captain 
Greusel, Major. The Major being the only 
man who had ever done military duty, the 
task of drilling the regiment devolved on him, 
and it was said by military men to be the best’ 
drilled regiment in the service. There are at 
this writing fifty-eight commissioned officers 
who were privates on the 24th of July. After 
the threes months service, Major Greusel was 
commisioned Lieut. Colonel. On the 20th of 
August, he was promoted to the Coloneloy of 
the Fox River Regiment, afterwards. called 
the 36th Regiment Illinois Volunteers. The 
regiment was ordered to Rolla, Mo., for drill. 
On the 14th day of January, 1862, it was 
ordered to march for Lebanon, Mo., where it 
arrived on the 26th of January. The regi- 
ment was brigaded with the 12th, 8d and 17th 
Missouri Volunteers, Welfley’s Missouri and 
Capt. Hoffman’s batteries. Col. Greusel was 
placed in command, by Brig. Gen. Sigel, in 
which capacity he followed Gen. Price on his 
retreat to Batesville, Ark. He was in the 
masterly retreat of Gen. Sigel to Pea Ridge, 
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and fought bravely during that ever memors- 
ble battle, for three successive days. He was 
highly complimented by Generals Curtis and 
Sigel, for his coolness and bravery on the field, 
especially for preventing s stampede, which 
would have been most disastrous but for the 
coolness and presenoe of mind displayed by 
Col. Greusel. 

The regiment received orders, when fifteen 
miles beyond White River, Ark., to march to 
Corinth, by forced marches—240 miles dis- 
tant—which the regiment accomplished in ten 
days, when they embarked on the steamer 
Planet, and arrived and joined Gen. Pope's 
command at the trenches in front of Corinth, 
two days before the evacuation of that place 
by Gen. Beauregard. Have since marched 
to Boonville, and baok to Rienzi, where the 
regiment is now lying. There are now left 
1088 men of the 1248 taken into the field in 
September, 186}. 

While on a recent visit to his friends in De- 
troit, Col. Greusel was tendered a public din- 
ner by bis admirers in that city, as a testimo- 
nial of their sense of the value of his services 
at Springfield and Pea Ridge, to which invits- 
tion he returned the following reply : 

Dxrrnorr, July 16, 1862. 

To kis Excellency, Gov. Blair, and others: 

GxxTLemxN: I have the honor to recetye your 
very flattating invitation to dine with yon. Availing 
myrelf of a short furlongh to recruit my health, I 
have only come tomy old edopted home to spend s 
fleeting moment with my aged parents. The familiar 
names of many old friends among yoar namber touch 
my heart, and reca]! pleasant recolleotions of former 
days. ButI prefer to Jook beyond myeelf, and appre- 
ojate your kindness as a spontaneous demonstration 
in bebalf of the idea of liberty and constitutional 
free government. IfI have followed the beloved flag 
of the country over sanguinary fields, it {a becanse I 
have been in pursuit of that idea. God grant it may 
prevail over the ends of the earth. However happy 
a convival meeting with my old friends would be, now 
is not the time for such enjoyment. The orisis de- 
mands that every man should do his duty—especially 
that every soldier shall be at Ais post. When the amiles 
of peace shal] again bless us, I hope to have the plea- 
sure which [ must at this time decline. 

Yours, respectfully, N. GREUSEL, 

Col]. 8th Reg’t Ill. Vol. 
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COL. HOUGH. 


Rosriut Marion Hoven was born in St. 
Lawrence county, N. Y., in 1819. In 1886, 
be came west with his father's family, and 
settled in Bloomingdale, Du Page county, 
where he spent three years, assisting his 
futher on a farm. In 1844, he went to Chi- 
cago, and was employed by Sylvester Marsh, 
beef and pork packer, after which he entered 
the service of Messrs. Wadsworth, Dyer & 
Chapin, as a foreman of their establishment. 
In 1850, Mr. Hough formed s partnership 
vith his brother, Orrin T. Hough, and Joseph 
Brown, of Massachusetts, and built the first 
packing house at’ Bridgeport, near Chicago. 
In 1853, the partnership was dissolved, Mr. 
Brown withdrawing from the firm. When the 
news of the fall of Fort Sumter reached Chi- 
tago, Mr. Hough, leaving his large business, 
at once threw himself into the good cause, 
which he aided in various ways, as a private 
citizen, and as a member of the War Com- 


mittee. When Gen. Hunter passed through 
Chicago, en rowte to Missouri, he met Mr. 
Hough, at that time Major of the 9th Mlinois 
Cavalry, and offered him a place on his staff, 
which was accepted. In October, Maj. Hough 
joined Gen. Hunter, and was placed in charge 
of the transportation service, in which he 
rendered valuable and efficient aid. In De- 
cember, Major Hough returned to Chicago, 
on leave of absence, and remained until March, 
1862, when he accompanied Gen. Hunter to 
South Carolina, and was present at the taking 
of Port Pulaski. Soon after he was detailed 
to scoompany the prisoners of war to New 
York, and on his arrival there resigned his 
commission. In June, be was elected Colonel 
of the 67th Regiment Illinois Volunteers, and 
is now stationed at Camp Douglas, Chicago, 
acting in conjunction with Col. Tucker, com- 
mandant, as guard over the ten thousand rebel 
prisoners confined there. 


COL. RAITH. 


dcuics Raita was born in Germany in 
1819, and came to this country with his 
father’s family in 1886. They settled in Bt. 
Cair county, Dlinois. When sbout 18 years 
of age, he went to Columbia, Monroe county, 
vhere he learned the trade of a millwright, 
tod became an expert in that occupation. On 
the breaking out of the Mexican war he en- 
listed in Col. Bissell’s regiment, and was 
commissioned as Captain, winning laurels at 
Buena Vista and in all the engagements of his 
tegiment, which showed itself to be one of the 
most gallant and meritorious in that campaign. 
Soon after Captain Raith’s return from Mexi- 
to, he married a daughter of Hon. John D. 
Hoghes, of Belleville, taking up his residence 
1 St. Louis, where he remained in the pursuit 
of his cecupation as millwright, antil 1860, 
vhen he removed to Illinois, and built a large 
touring mill in O’Fallon, on the Ohio and 
Mississippi Railroad, which is still operated 
nthe name of Julius Raith & Co. He con- 
Kructed some of the best and most noted mills 


in Missouri and Mlinois, and was widely known 
to millowners and mechanics in the West. 

During the summer of 1861, Capt. Raith 
raised the 48d Regiment, and entered the ser- 
vice as its Colonel in October. At the battle 
of Shiloh, Col Raith was in command of the 
8d brigade, composed of his own regiment, the 
17th, 29th and 49th Dlinois. Whilst leading 
his command, on the first day of the conflict, 
be was wounded by a minie ball in the leg 
above the knee. He lay on the battle-field for 
twenty-four hours, when he was pioked up in 
a feeble and exhausted condition He was 
placed on board the steamer Hannibal, and on 
the way to the Hospital at Mound City, Ili- 
nois, suffered the amputation of his leg. He 
died from teanus, or lock-jaw, produced by 
his injuries. 

Colonel Raith’s wife died in the latter part 
of 1859, being survived by two sons, one of 
whom is now ten and the other seven years 
of age. 
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COL. WYMAN, 


Col. Joun B. Wrmax is of Welch extraction, 
his ancestors emigrating to New England at 
an early day. His great-grandfather, Ross 
Wyman, lived to the age of ninety-four. His 
grandfather, Seth Wyman, lived to the age of 
seventy, and his father, Seth Wyman, Jr., is 
still living, and reached the age of seventy- 
three years on July 80th, just past,—all of 
Shrewsbury, Worcester county, Mass. Col. 
Wyman’s mother was Lucy Baker, daughter 
of John Baker, also of Shrewsbury. 

The subject of this sketch was born in 
Shrewsbury, on the 12th of July, 1817, and 
is consequently now forty-five yeare of age. 
At the age of eighteen, he was elected a Lieu- 
tenant in the Shrewsbury Rifle Company, and 
on removing to Cinoinnati, Ohio, joined the 
Citizen’s Guards, of that city, where he served 
three years under Capt. (now Major General) 
O. M. Mitchell. In 184], he removed to 
Worcester, Mass., where he joined the Worces- 
ter City Guards, and was soon eleoted a Lieu- 
tenant, and served until 1846, when he re- 
moved to Springfield, Mass., where he was 
elected First Lieutenant of the Springfield 
City Guards, and served two years. In 1848, 
he was appointed to a position on the New 
York and New Haven Railroad, his residence 
being in New York city. There he joined the 
famous New York Light Guards, in which fine 
corps he served two years. In 1850, he was 
appointed Superintendent of the Connecticut 
River Railroad. In August of the same year, 
the Springfield Light Guards were reorganized, 
when Lieut. Wyman was unanimously elected 
their Captain, in which capacity he served 
two and a half years. In February, 1868, 
Capt. Wyman was appointed Assistant Super- 
intendent of the Illinois Central Railroad. 

On the 22d day of February, 1854, the 
Chicago Light Guards were organized, and 
Capt. Wyman, by unanimous vote, was made 
commander of this splendid corps of citizen 
soldiers. After serving as Captain of thie 
company three years, he resigned, but was 
again elected to the same position in 1858. 
After leaving the Illinois Central Railroad, he 
returned to his home, in Amboy, Lee county, 
Tll., where he engaged in private pursuits, 
carrying into them the same extraordinary 


energy that he had always shown in his pub- 
lio labors. 

The guns of Sumter awoke Capt. Wyman 
from his dream of home and rest, and the 
quiet of civil pursuits, and forced the con- 
viction into his mind that stern war was 
upon us, and that our country required all 
of its true hearts and strong arms to beat 
back and crush the traitorous foe who were 
striking at the institutions that had given us 
all liberty and happiness. Capt. Wyman im- 
mediately offered his services to the Govern- 
ment, and he was early selected as a man 
whose energy and decision of character, 
backed by his experience in military matters, 
eminently qualified him to command and lead 
in the campaigns againstthe rebels. He was 
commissioned as Colonel of the 18th Infantry 
Illinois Volunteers, by Gov. Yates, but as his 
services were needed in the office of the Adju- 
tant General of the State, which place his 
business talents eminently fitted him for, he 
did not join his regiment until the 14th of 
June, 1861. 

Col. Wyman, with the 18th, was ordered to 
Rolla, Mo., by the War Department, and ar 
rived there July 7th, 1861. Rolla being the 
terminus of the southwestern branoh of tho 
Pacific Railroad, it was considered one of the 
most important poate in Missouri, and the key 
to the whole south-western part of the State, 
and, in fact, of the State of Arkansas, also, 
for at that time the Mississippi river was 
closed by the rebels, from a little below Cairo 
to the Gulf. The immenee railroad interests, 
the receiving, distributing and forwarding of 
vast amounts of Government stores, the ren- 
detvousing of many thousands of troops at 
different times, the hospital interests, the 
building and protecting of a fort, and the re- 
ceiving, guarding and forwarding of many 
hundreds of prisoners to St. Louis, from time 
to time, all these, and many other interests, 
required a man of no ordinary ability to take 
command of tbe post, and in selecting Col. 
Wymen for this position, the Government were 
not disappointed nor mistaken in their man, 
for during the eight months that he was com- 
mandant of the post, he performed its varied 
and arduous duties to the entire satisfaction of 
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the Government, and the admiration of all 
those who were at all acquainted with the 
difficulties he had to encounter. 

Through all the long and tedious marches 
of over twelve hundred miles, in all weather, 
and much of the time over the worst possible 
roads, the men suffering from sickness, fa- 
tigue, hunger, thirst, exposure of heat and 
cold, part of the time many of the men bare- 
footed and almost naked, Col. Wyman ever 
showed himself the soldier’s friend, frequently 
dismounting to let a lame or sick soldier ride, 
and by sach ects of kindness earning their 
lasting respect and love, by his warm and ao- 
tive sympethy in all their sufferings. 
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Col. Wyman married Maria 8. Bradley, 
daughter of Osgood Bradley, Esq., of Worces- 
ter, Mass., on the 28d of November, 1843. 
They have four children, three sons and one 
daughter. The eldest, Osgood B. Wyman, is 
with his father in the army, as a private sol- 
dier. The next, Henry, is ate military school, 
prepering for West Point. The two youngest, 
Lucy and John B. Wyman, Jr., are with their 
mother, at Amboy, Lee county, IL 

Col. Wyman {is now in command of one of 
the finest brigades in the south-western army, 
of which the 18th Dlinois is the nucleus, and 


all eager to follow him against the enemies of 
our country. 


COL. MARSH. 


Cuantzs CarnoLtt Marsa, Colonel of the 
20th Regiment Illinois Volunteers, was born 
in Oswego, N. Y., Sept. 17, 1829. In1858 he 
removed to Chicago, and the year following 
was married to Miss Harriet B. Cooley. He 
had read law for a year, but feeling that the 
profession was already crowded, he deter- 
mined to give up the study for other pursuits 
more congenial to his active, enterprising 
mind. During his seven years’ residence in 
Chicago, Mr. Marsh was actively engaged in 
business, and exhibited a deep interest in 
military matters. He was for some time 
Captain of the Chicago Light Guard, one of 
the best disciplined military organizations 
in the country. He was called from his 
home at Chicago at a moment’s notice, to go 
to Springfield, Only knowing that the buai- 
ness was of a military kind, and that he could 
be of some assistance to his State, he did not 
hesitate an instant, but was astonished on 
being put in command of Camp Yates, and in 
a few days had seven thousand men under his 
command. On being sent to Camp Goodell, 
in Mey, 1861, to muster in the 20th Regiment, 
although an entire stranger to all, yet he had 
the flattering compliment of being elected to 
its head by @ nearly unanimous vote. Ina 


private letter written at this time, he says: 
“T feel in its full force the terrible responsi- 
bility that rests uponme, One thousand men 
under me to look after, care for, and protect ; 
it is no small task, but I have put on the armor, 
and will bear it to the end, even though that 
end be my existence. I have endeavored to 
exercise my authority with discretion and 
dignity. I feel that God who called me here, 
did it for some wise purpose, and if my coun- 
try needs my life, her cause is sacred, and He 
who has numbered the hairs of my head will 
not permit me to die in vain,” 

At Fort Donelson, Col. Marsh greatly dis- 
tinguished himself, and at the battle of Shiloh 
he was an acting Brigadier General, having 
command of the 2d brigade of Gen. McCler- 
nand’s division, comprising the 11th, 20th, 
46th and 48th regiments Illinois Volunteers. 
His command lost in killed, wounded and 
missing in the engagement, five hundred and 
fifty men, rank and file. The 20th is now 
stationed at Jackson, Tenn., and in Auguat 
Col. Marsh was away ona twenty days’ fur- 
lough, being the first absence from his regi- 


ment during more than a year’s hard service 
in the field. 


GEN. 


Brigedier General Evozxn A. Cama, was 
born March 20th, 1880, in Erie county, N. Y. 
His father, Clark M. Carr, removed from New 
York to Galesburg, Ill., at which place he now 
resides, and Gen. Carr may be claimed as an 
Dlinoisian, that being the State where his 
home has been located since the year 1849. 

At the age of sixteen, young Carr entered 
the military academy at West Point; and 
graduating above the averago of his class, 
was appointed brevet Second Lieutenant in 
the regiment of mounted riflemen. After a 
short service at Jefferson Barracks, Mo., he 
was ordered to proceed to Fort Laramie, and 
for many years was engaged in prosecuting 
hostilities with the Indians on the plains of 
New Mexico, Texas, and the far West. 

In a severe skirmish near Diabolo mountain, 
in the year 1854, Lient. Carr, advancing with 
daring alacrity upon a body of Indians, whom, 
despite serious indisposition, he had pursued 
for nearly one hundred miles, was severely 
wounded in the abdomen, by an arrow, the 
effects of which wound are still of inconven- 
ience to him. Without discontinuing his at- 
tack, he still followed the enemy, routing them 
with great loss. On account of his conduot 
on this occasion, he was promoted into the lst 
Regiment of Cavalry. 

In 1857, he was ordered to od at the 
time of the Border Ruffian and Free State 
hostilities, and during the difficulties, being 
assigned as aid to Gov. Robert J. Walker, was 
unceasing in his endeavors for the mainten- 
ance of order betweon the conflicting parties. 
Lieut. Carr accompanied Governor Walker to 
Washington in the fall of 1857, and in the 
spring of 1858 served under Col. (now Gen.) 
Edwin V. Sumner, in the expedition to Utsh. 

At the outbreak of the present war, Capt. 
Carr (baving again received promotion) was 
in command st Fort Washita, and cognizant of 
the treachery of Gen. Twiggs and many minor 
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CARR. 


officers, repeatedly warned the War Depart- 
ment of their traitorous movements; but that 
office being in the hands of the notorious 
Floyd, Capt. Carr was unable to obtain their 
arrest, 

Receiving orders, he moved with his com- 
mand through the Indian nation to Fort Lea- 
venworth, snd from thenco toward Springfield, 
Mo., participating in the battle of Wilson's 
Creek, and covering with his command the 
retreat of Gen. Sigel. 

Reporting at 8t. Louis to Gen. Fremont, he 
received permission from the War Department 
to accept the command of @ regiment of vol- 
unteer cavalry, two of which were offered him; 
and after « few weeks in camp, again took the 
field, at the head of the 8d Regiment Illinois 
Cavalry, in September, 1861, and has contin- 
ued constantly in service since that date. 

At the desperate battle of Pea Ridge, Ark., 
where Col. Carr commanded the 4th division 
of the army of the Southwest, with a force of 
less than 2500 men, he bore the brunt of the 
battle, and at Elkhorn Tavern for three days 
sustained the shook of nearly 20,000 rebels, 
led by Gen’s Price, McCulloch and McIntosh, 
repulsing them with great slaughter, utterly 
routing their combined force. The sanguinary 
fury of this fight may be conceived from the 
fact that the 4th division lost about 700 men, 
being more than half the entire loss sustained 
by Gen. Curtjs’ army. 

Col. Carr was severely wounded in three 
places on the first day of the battle, but con- 
tinued in his saddle until victory crowned our 
arms, and, bearing his shattered wrist in s 
sling, was ever foremost where danger beck- 
oned. 

For his gallant conduct on this occasion, 
Col. Carr was promoted to a Brigadier Gen- 
eralship, March 7th, 1862, and still leads his 
noble division, which forms a part of the 
army of Gen. Curtis, now in Arkansas. 
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COL. WEBSTER. 


Joszrx D. Wrsster, Colonel of the lat 
Regiment Illinois Artillery, and chief of Maj. 
Gen. Grant’s staff, was born at Old Hampton, 
New Hampshire, May 25th, 1811. He was 
educated at Dartmouth College, and after 
graduating, adopted the profession of oivil 
engineer. He was appointed to a position in 
the corps of U. 8. Topographical Engineers, 
and served with distinction through the Mexi- 
can war, receiving a Captaincy for meritorious 
conduct. In 1850, he resigned his commis- 
sion, since which date he has resided with his 
family, in Chicago. 

Col. Webster accompanied the first body of 
troops that went from Chicago to Cairo, in 
April, 1861, and took charge of the fortifica- 
tions at that place, also at Bird’s Point and 
Fort Holt, and at the game time acted as Pay- 
mastor at Cairo. He also, at the request of 
the late Gen. Charles F. Smith, erected the 
fortifications at Paducah, 

Col, Webster was present at the capture of 
Fort Henry and Fort Donelson, and made the 
annexed report in regard to the oapture of the 
last mentioned post: 

“The preparations made by the enemy for 
the defence of this position were very exten- 
sive. A complete and accurate survey of the 
works and vicinity would require more means 
and time than can now be commanded. 

“The water batteries, (upper and lower,) 
which were intended to subserve the primary 
object of the position, the control of the 
river navigation, were well located for the 
purpose. 

‘‘At the lower and principal one were 
moanted nine pieces—eight thirty-two pound- 
ers and a ten-inch columbiad. At the upper, 
one gun of the extensive form and dimensions 
fora ten-inch columbiad, but bored as a thirty- 
two pounder and rifled, and two thirty-two 
pound carronades. Both these batteries are 
sunken or excavated in the hillside. In the 
lower, strong traverses are left between the 
guns, to secure them against an enfilading 
fire. The elevation above the water, say 
thirty feet at the time of the gunboat attack, 
gave them a fine command of the river, and 
make the task of attacking them in front an 
arduous one. The range of the guns in aro 
were, however, quite limited. 

“The main fort was in the rear of these 
batteries, occupying a high range cloven by a 
deep gorge opening toward the south. The 
oulworks consisted in the main of what come 


to be called rifie-pits—shallow ditches, the 
earth from which is thrown to the point, afford- 
ing them a shelter from the fire of the attack. 


** Along the front of this extensive line, the 
trees had been felled, and the brush out and 
bent over breast high, making s wide adatts 
very difficult to pase through. The line run 
along a ridge, cut through by several ravines 
running toward the river. The hillside rises 
by abrupt ascents to a height of perhaps 
seventy-five or eighty feet. 

‘(Our army approached the place with very 
little knowledge of its topography. Our first 
line of batthe was formed on the ith instant, 
in some open fields opposite the enemy's cen- 
tre. On the 18th we were established ona 
line of heights in general parallelism with the 
enemy’s outworks, and extending a distance 
of over three miles. 

‘¢ Various elevations and spurs of the hills 
afforded position for our artillery, from which 
we annoyed the enemy, but which were not 
of such commanding character as to enable 
us to achieve decided results. The ranges 
were long, and the thick woods prevented 
olear sight. 

‘During the next two days our lines were 
gradually extended to the right and left, our 
skirmishers thrown out in front, keeping up 
an active and, as we since learn, an effeotive 
fire upon the enemy’s outworks. On the 18th, 
a gallant charge was made against the enemy, 
and was probably only prevented from being 
successful by the fall of the Colonel leading 
it, who was seriously wounded, 

‘Up to the 15th our operations had been 
chiefly those of investment, but we bad not 
gained as position from which our artillery 
could be advantageously used against the 
main fort. On the 16th, the enemy, seeming 
to grow uncomfortable under the oonstrictin 
process, came out of his entrenchments ao 
attacked our right with great force and de- 
termination, achieving considerable success 
in the forenoon. This active movement ne- 
cessitated active retaliation. On the left win 
an attack was ordered on the outworks, an 
the right was reinforced and ordered to re- 
take the ground lost in the morning. How 
well both orders were executed need not be 
stated. On theright our former position was 
regained and passed, and on the left a suo- 
cessful assault gave us possession of ‘a posi- 
tion within the enemy's lines, and opened the 
way to aatill better one, which nightfall alone 
prevented us from occupying with our rifled 
artillery, which would readily have com- 
manded the enemy’s main works. 

‘This repulse from the ground so hardly 
won in the forenoon, and probably still more 
our possession of a vantage gained within 
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their lines, induced the enemy to capitulate 
on the morning of the 16th.” 

At the battle of Shiloh, Col. Webster ren- 
dered most valuable service, and to him has 
been justly awarded great praise for arresting 
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the progress of the victorious rebele on the 
afternoon of Sunday, the 6th of April, when 
our troops were being driven before the 
enemy towards Pittsburgh Landing. 


COL. LOOMIS. 


Joux Mason Looms, one of Chicago’s most 
sotive military as well as business men, was 
born at Windsor, Ct., Jan. 6, 1825, and re- 
ceived his education at Westfield, in his na- 
tive State. At an early age he exhibited a 
strong penchant for the profession of arms, and 
at the ago of eighteen was Captain of a com- 
pany of militia, in Windsor. Upon the break- 
ing out of the Mexican war, the young Cap- 
tain’s followers were anxious to enlist, and 
follow his fortunes throughout the campaign. 
The State’s quota was, however, full, and the 
company was not accepted. About this time, 
Capt. Loomis left his native town, and for 
several years followed the sea, making re- 
peated voyages to China. In 1848, he came 
to the Wost, settlod in Milwaukee, and estab- 
lished himself in the lumber trade. In 1854, 
he removed to Chiosgo, continuing in the 
same business. Capt. Loomis took an active 
part in organizing the Chicago Light Guard, 
in 1854, serving as s private until 1859, 
upon the election of Gen. McClellan, now 
in command of the army of the Potomac, to 
the Captaincy of the Guard, when Capt. 
Loomis was elected First Lieutenant. He af- 
terwards, upon the resignation of Gen. MoClel- 
lan, commanded this famous company. In the 
spring of 1861, Capt. Loomis was elected to 
the command of the Chicago City Guard, an 
organisation whioh, under his thorough dis- 
cipline, soon attained great efficiency. In 
July, 1861, Capt. Loomis was offered the Col- 


oneloy of the 19th Regiment Illinols Volan- 
teers, which he declined; and on the @th of 
August was tendered by the Governor com- 
mand of the 26th Regiment, which he accept- 
ed, and at once proceeded to Springfield and 
placed himself at the head of his regiment. 
With the 26th, Col. Loomis proceeded to Han- 
nidal, Mo., an important depot for commissary 
stores, where he had command of the post, 
and during the autumn and winter following 
rendered valuable service in guarding the 
Hannibal and 8t. Joseph Railroad, and in main- 
taining order in that section of the State. In 
February, his command was ordered to New 
Madrid, and toek part in the engagement at 
that point, and also took an active part in tbe 
capture of Island No. 10. By order of Gen. 
Pope, the colors of the 26th are inscribed with 
the names of New Madrid and Island No. 10. 
The regiment next proceeded to Fort Pillow, 
and from there accompanied Gon. Pope's di- 
vision up the Tennessee river, and joined Gen. 
Halleck’s army of the Mississippi. Col. 
Loomis greatly distinguished himself in the 
battle of Farmington, where, owing to the 
sickness of Gen. Plummer, he commanded a 
brigade, and entered Corinth with Gen. Hal- 
leck’s army. Col. Loomis has been an acting 
Brigadier General ever since the capturo of 
New Madrid, and at this time has command 
of the late Gen. Plummer’s brigade, at Dan- 
ville, ten miles south of Corinth. 
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GEN. WALLACE. 
1851, he was married to Martha Ann Dickey 
knew him but to love him, ’ ? 
Rims parades bet to praise. } Halleck. daughter of Judge Dickey. In 1853, he was 


Wittram Heney Laws Watiacr was born 
at Urbana, Ohio, on the 8th of July, 1821. 
In the year 1888, his father’s family removed 
to Illinois, and settled in La Salle county, on 
the south side of the Illinois river, about four 
miles south-east of the site of the present 
city of La Salle. In 1889, the family re- 
moved to Mt. Morris, Ogle county. In the 
winter of 1844-5, young Wallace went to 
Springfield, the State Capital, to commence 
the study of law, but concluded to go to Otta- 
wa for that purpose, and accordingly early in 
1845 commenced his studies with Judge (now 
Colonel) T. L. Dickey, in Ottawa. He was 
admitted to the bar early in 1846, but did not 
enter upon the practice of his profession until 
after his return from the Mexican campaign. 
Ta 1846, he enlisted as a private in Co. I, let 
Regiment Illinois Volunteers, Col. Hardin, 
Judge Dickey being the Captain of the eom- 
pany, At Alton, he was chosen Second Lieu- 
tenant. At Son Antonia, Texas, Adjutant 
(now General) Ben. M. Prentiss was elected 
Captain of the company, vice Diokey, resigned 
on account of ill health, and Lieut. Wallace 
was appointed Adjutant of the regiment. 
Though engaged in several skirmishes, the 
only important battle in which the regiment 
‘ook part was at Buena Vista, where they 
suffered a heavy loss. Adjutant Wallace rode 
near the gallant Colonel in the desperate 
charge in which the latter lost his life. 

At the expiration ofa year, when theirterm of 
tolistment ended, the regiment was discharged, 
and Lieut. Wallace returned to Ottawa, to 
resame his business. Here he formed a part- 
nership with his late instructor, Capt. Dickey, 
which continued until the latter was elected 
Jadge, in 1848. He at once entered upon a 
large practice, where he distinguished himself 
43 an excellent lawyer, and won an enviable 
reputation throughout the State. In 1848, he 
formed a partnership with Judge John C. 
Champlin, which continued until 1851. In 
1850, he was appointed Deputy Marshal to 
take the census of the county of La Salle, the 
daties of which office he executed promptly 
and staat On the 18th of February, 


elected State Attorney for the Ninth Judicial 
Cirouit, which he held for a single term of 
four years, executing the duties of the office 
with distinguished abilities, and in a manner 
to add greatly to his reputation asa lawyer. 

When the rebellion broke out, Lieutenant 
Wallace did all in his power to aid the Gov- 
ernment. In May of that year, he was chosen 
Colonel of the 11th Regiment of Mlinols 
Volunteers, for the three months service, ren- 
dezvoused at Springfield. Leaving the latter 
place on the 5th of May, he went to Villa 
Ridge, twelve miles north of Cairo, where he 
remained until the 20th of June, when he took 
command of the post at Bird’s Point. This 
command he held, with ocoasional brief inter- 
missions, until about the Ist of January, 1862. 
In the latter month, his regiment marched to 
Fort Jefferson. On the Ist and 2d of Feb- 
ruary, he was placed in command of the First 
Brigade of the Second Division (Gen. MoCler- 
nand’s) of Gen. Grant’s army, and about the 
12th of the month marohed to Fort Donelson, 
in the taking of which he bore a conspicuous 
part, his regiment and brigade suffering se- 
verely. After remaining a short time at Fort 
Donelson, he returned to Fort Henry, whence 
his brigade embarked for Savannah Tenn. 
He arrived at this point early in March, and 
here received the confirmation of his appoint- 
ment as Brigadier General. 

At the memorable battle of Shiloh, on the 
6th of April, he was in command of the 
First Division of Major General Grant’s 
army, Major General C. F. Smith (since 
deceased) being sick at that time. On that 
day (Sunday), while leading his division, he 
was shot through the head, and fell from his 
horse. He was borne some distance by his 
aids, Capt. Hotchkiss and Lieut. Dickey, when 
they, supposing him dead, and being hard 
pressed by the enemy, laid him down upon the 
field, and continued the retreat, which had 
commenced just before Gen. Wallace received 
his death-wound. The next day, when the 
Federal troopa regained possession of the 
ground, he was found covered with a blanket, 
his head being supported by another blanket 
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rolled up for a pillow, and atill alive. His 
watch and purse had been taken from him. 
He was immediately carried to Gen. Grant's 
headquarters, at Savannah, where he died on 
the following Thursday. His wife arrived at 
Pittsburg Landing on the morning of the bat- 
tle, and ministered to his wants until his death. 
His body was borne to his former home at 
Ottawa, where he was buried with distin- 
guished honors in the family burial ground, 
by the masonio fraternity, of which the Gene- 
ral was an honored member. The only mili- 
tary present were his aids, Capt. Hotchkiss 
and Lieut. Dickey. A striking feature in the 
funeral cortege, was the flag of the 11th regi- 
ment, which bore the marks of the hotly con- 
tested fields of Donelson and Shiloh. In per- 
son, Gen. Wallace was very tall and erect. In 
manner, he was dignified and somewhat re- 
served, though cordial in his intercourse with 
his associates. He had, to a greater degree 
than usually falls to the lot of man, the re- 
spect, esteem and confidence of every one who 
knew him; and I knew of no one to whom 
Shakepere’s lines could be more appropriate: 


“Tn war was never lion ra; more fierce 
In peace was never gentle lamb more mild.” 


At a meeting of the members of the Bar of 
the State of Illinois, held in the Court House 
of the Supreme Court, at Ottawa, on the 28d 
day of April, A.D. 1862, for the purpose of 
testifying their respect for the memory of and 
regret at the untimely decease of their late 
friend and brother, General William H. L. Wal- 
lace, the following regolutions were unani- 
mously adopted: 


Resolved, That the recent death of our esteemed 
friend and brother, the late W. H. L. Wallace, from 
wounds received while gallantly leading a division at 
the battle of Pittsburg Landing, the Bar of Lilinois, 

:in common with the people of the whole State, de- 
plore the loss of a soldier, who, as well in his life as 
Dy the manner of his death on the field, has sealed by 
his blood this new testimony tothe ineradicable de- 
votion which the people of Iiiinols are manifesting in 
heroic deeds and patriotic sacrifices to that form of 
free government on this continent which domestic 
traitors are so wickedly attempting to overthrow. 

Resolwed, That while, as citizens, the State may re- 
gret the loss of the experienced chief who could snc- 
cessfully inspire by his personal daring and valor the 
‘troops committed to his charge, and by his example 
and bravery command success {n that desperate charge 
or assault of battle, and while to the grateful history 
of his country is mow committed that fame which to 


remote ages will hereafter rank his name with the. 


other berolo defenders of the Republile; yet the Bar 
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of Illinois have a sadder tribate to now render his 
memory, by an expression of the profound grief which 
they feel at this parting and loss of a friend and 
brother. 


Resoloed, That they know in the late W. H. L. Wal- 
lace ewe who, while possessing all the virtues which 
adorn a private life of exemplary excellence, in hu 
professional character he was alsos man without s 
blemish. Of a persevering industry, a very high or- 
der of lega} attainments, end the very highest order 
of intellectual capacity—he seemed above all to shine 
in the very spirit of intellectual, moral and profes- 
sional rectitude. This was ‘the daily beauty of his 
life,” which never ceased to distinguish him in that 
career of proftastona) triumph which had placed him 
already in thevery front rank of eminent professional 
men, in al} his intercourse with his brethren of this 
Bar and the State. As brethren, therefore, of the pro- 
feesion which he honored iu bie life, as well as by his 
glorious death, we may well pause, as we now do, in 
the midst ef our profeasienal and ether avocations, to 
drop s tear upon the tomb, and inscribe this brief 
tablet by recalling s few of the many virtues of his 
life. 
Resolwed, That we tender our deepest sympathies to 
the widow aad family ef car departed brother; in 
their bereayement we are impressed with the convic- 
tion that all mere words are inadequate to express 
that deep sense of affiiction which the loss of such & 
husband must have caused tothe bereaved and strick- 
emone. We humbly commend herto the gnardian- 
ship and care of Him from whom alone, at such s 
time, can come tbe only solace for hearts so afflicted. 
He only can ‘“‘ temper the wind to the shorn lamb.” 


Resolved, That Hon. Norman H. Purple, the Chair- 
man of this meeting, be appointed to present a copy 
ef these resolutions to the Sapreme Court of this 
Btate, at its present session, and request that they may 
be entered on record among the proceedings of said 
Court, 

Resolved, That the Secretary of this meeting farnh 
a copy of the proceedings of the meeting, and they be 
presented to the family ef deceased. 


Judge Purple then said: As chairman of 
this meeting, I have been desired to present 
these resolutions to this Court, with the re- 
quest that they may be entered upon the re- 
oords thereof. In doing this, I cannot forbear 
to add my feeble personal testiniony to the in- 
tellectual ability, unflinching integrity, exalt- 
ed patriotism and sterling moral worth of our 
deceased friend. It has been my good for- 
tune to kwow him long and well. We have 
often met, beth here and in other courte of the 
State; as lawyers, we have often had contests, 
but collisions, never. His very countenance 
was to mo ae guaranty of honesty and truth- 
fulness—en ex to ® heart that knew no 
guile. I trasted him ever, and neither pro- 
fessionally or otherwise did he ever deceive 
me, 

I never inquired where he was born, or 
whence he came, mor knew aught of his ps- 
rentage or ancestry. But I loved the maz, 
because 1 know that he had head, soul and 
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intellect and honor; because he was in all re- 

a max; and when I was first assured 
of his untimely fate, selfish as it may appear, 
I do believe that I felt more deeply and keenly 
the misfortane that I hed lost a friend, than 
that the country hed lost a gallant seldier and 
a brave, meritorious and most scoomplished 
chieftain. I felt that one of the bright lights 
of the profeesion to which I had devoted my 
life was at once extinguished—that a lnk in 
the chain that had bound me to its arduous 
daties, and enlivened its dull routine, had been 
severed and forever broken. 

I believe that these feelings and sentiments 
of the worth, character and virtue of the de- 
ceased are comsson to all, and find an echo ia 
the hearts of all who have enjoyed the pleasure 
and honor of his acquaintance and friendship; 
and that the grief whioh, in the resolations just 
read, we deolared-that we feel, is as real and 
prefeamd es the language of the resolutions 
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Bal why speak of our sorrows or regrets 
while there is one, at least, who knew him far 
better than any one ef us, to whom his lose is 
irreparable—one whose deep anguish and un- 
mitigated grief pppccechas nearly the boun- 
daries of despair? Yet, even she should 
draw consolation from the reflection that he 
died bravely fighting in defence of his coum 
try, and his country’s Constitution—that da- 
ring his whole life his honor has remained 
untarnished—that viotory, though dearly 
bought, finally crowned his dying struggle, 
thet posterity will bless, revere and honor his 
name forever. Valor and bravery in him was 
not a virtue; it was a necessity—an essential 
part of his moral and physical constitution. 
When his country’s call to arms was sounded, 
he was compelled to go; and where the fight 
raged thickest and fiercest, the very impulses 
of his nature forced him to be foremost in the 
conflict. 

But he sleeps now the sleep that knows no 
waking, until the trump of God shall call him. 
In the maturity of his strong intellect, in the 
fall vigor of his manhood, he has sacrificed his 
life upon the altar of his country—and now re- 
poses quietly and silently in his last resting 
place, without s blot upon his fair famo or a 
stain apon his memory. 

“ Bo aleep the brave who siuk to rest 
With all their country’s bonors blest.” 
Whereupon, Chief Justice Caton responded: 


The Court received the announcement of the 
death of Gen. Wallace with emotions for the 
expression of which we find no adequate words. 
In his death the Bar has lost one of its bright- 
est ornaments, the Court one of its safest advia- 
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ere, and our country one of its ablest defenders. 
His whole professional life has been passed 
among 0s, and we have known him well. All 
your words of encomium are but simple jus- 
tloe, and we know they proceed from the deep- 
est convictions of their truth. All his instincts 
were those of a gentleman; all his impulses 
were of a noble and lofty character—his sen- 
sibilities refined and generous. He was ocer- 
tainly a maz of a very high order of talent, 
end ‘a was a very excellent lawyer. By his 
industry he studied the law closely, and by his 
clear judgment he applied it properly. He 
did honor to his profession : it is meet that his 
professional brethren should honor his memory. 

Scarcely a year ago he was with us, engaged 
in a lucrative practioe—the ornament and the 
delight of a large circle of friends, and enjoy- 
ing the quiet endearments of domestic hie, 
loving and beloved by a family worthy of him, 
now made desolate. At the very first cajl of 
his country for defenders, he abandoned his 
practioe, he withdrew from his associates and 
friends at home, and tore himself from the 
domestio circle, and pledged his energies and 
his life to the vindication of his country’s flag, 
which had been torn down and dishonored by 
rebel hands at Sumter—to the defence of that 
Constitution and those laws, the maintainance 
of which is indispensable to material 
nees and happiness. For these he fought, for 
these he died. 

For myself, may say he was my near neigh- 
bor and my dear friend. He honored me with 
his confidence, and disclosed to me fully the 
patriotic impulses which led him to abandon 
all to defend his native land. If he was an 
able lawyer, 80 was he an able commander. 
If we mourn him as « departed friend and 
brother, se does the country mourn him as 
one of her ablest Generals gone. 

With the glad news of victory, comes the 
sad lament of his death. Our gladness was 
turned to abe a 8 So it ever is, and so 
must it ever be in sublanary world. With 
all our joys are mingled strains of sorrow. 
Happiness unalloyed is reserved for that 
brighter and better world promised to those 
who act well their part on earth, into the full 
fruition of which those who knew him best 
doubt not he is accepted. 

The resolutions which have been adopted 
by the Bar will be entered upon the records 
of the Court, as s perpetual memorial of our 
appreciation of the worth of the late General 
Wallace, and the Clerk will furnish as copy of 
them and a copy of this order to the widow 
and family of the deceased, and out of respect 
to his memory the Court will now adjourn. 
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GEN. 


Brigadier General Jamums Surutps was born 
December 12th, 1810, in the village of Atmore, 
near the historic town of Dungannon, county 
Tyrone, Ireland. He spent his early boyhood 
In his native place, and was sixteen years of 
age at the time of his coming to the United 
States. Ae completed his education at an 
academy in Bloomfield, New Jersey, and first 
manifested a partiality for the army by joining 
8 volunteer force, and serving as Second Lieu- 
tenant in the Seminole war in Florida, before 
he had attained his majority. At the expira- 
tion of the term for which he was commissioned, 
he moved to Illinois, about 1882, settled in 
Kaskaskia, on the banks of the river boaring 
that name, and not far from the Mississippi, 
where he opened a school, and numbered 
among his pupils John Pope, now in com- 
mand of the army of Virginia. Having, 
during the period of his keeping a school, 
duly qualified himself for the legal pro- 
fossion, he was admitted to practice, and 
soon acquired a very respectable standing. 
A few years lator, he was elected to the lower 
house of the State Legislature, and speedily 
became a leading mun among the Demooratic 
representatives. Fluent and precise in de- 
bate,—industrious, methodical and conscien 
tious in the discharge of his onerous duties ; 
inspired by & praiseworthy ambition to exoel, 
and governed by a rare purity of purpose, he 
won the admiration and steadfast friendship 
of the most eminent men of his party; and 
‘even those who were opposed to him In politics, 
gave him many proofs of cordial personal re- 
gard. It would be a digression from the plan 
of this memoir to enter into more minute de- 
taila of his oareer in the General Assembly of 
Tinois. 

Gov. Carlin appointed him Auditor of the 
State in 1840, and his appointment was imme- 
-diately confirmed by the Senate. He labored 
dndefatigably to bring order out of chaos, and 
contributed materially to the improvement of 
the financial policy of Illinois, as well as to 
the restoration of the oredit of the State, 
which had suffered terribly in consequence of 
‘recklessness in banking, in land speculation, 
and in oansl and railroad enterprises. His 
residence was at this time in Springfield. 
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SHIELDS. 


On the resignation by Judge Douglas of his 
position as Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court of TilInois, in 1848, James Shields (who 
had recently removed to Belleville), by a joint 
vote of both houses of the Legislature, was 
chosen to fillthe vacancy. He soquitted hin- 
self very oreditably !n his new sphere of duty. 
President Polk offered him the desirable ap- 
pointment of Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, in 1845, which he aocepted, and 
resigning his judgeship, he removed to Wasb- 
ington. He entered into the national service 
under promising asusploes, and thoroughly 
trained for business. He made quite a stir 
among the dronesin his department, by giving 
specifio instructions to each of his subordi- 
nates, and inaisting that every one of them 
should honestly earn his salary. Hie skill and 
energy were fully appreciated by the Preel- 
dent, who, on the commencement of hostill- 
thes against Mexico, nominated him Brigadier 
General of volunteers, whioh nomination the 
Senate presently confirmed, and he was for- 
mally commissioned on the lat of July, 1846. 

Early in the autumn of 1846, Gen. Shields 
joined the central division of Brigadier Gen- 
eral Wool, and accompanied it in its marob, 
overland, to Monolava, in the province of 
Coahuila, Mexico, where it arrived late in Oo- 
tober. He left the division at this point, and, 
according to orders, repaired to the oamp of 
Major General Taylor, at Camargo, a few 
miles west of Rio Grande. On the 1dth of 
November, Commodore David Conner, oom- 
manding the Gulf squadron of the United 
States navy—afterwards of the Mexioan gar- 
rison—took peaceable possession of Tampioo; 
and Gen. Taylor, then commanding the army 
of the United States in Mexico, presently sp- 
pointed Gen. Shields Military Governor of that 
city. 

About the close of the winter of 1846-7, 
Gen. Shields was ordered to Join Major Gene- 
ral Winfield Scott, before Vera Crus, and in 
the second week of March ‘landed with the 
army, having a small part of one of his old 
regiments (three companies of the 2d [Illinois 
foot), and the New York regiment of new vol- 
unteers,” Col, Ward B. Burnett. His brigade 
was assigned to the division of his country- 
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man, Major General Robert Patterson (second 
in command of the army), and actively par- 
ticipated in the siege and capture of Vera 
Cras, the emporium of Mexican commerce, 
with the Castle of San Juan d’ Ulloa, the 
enemy’s principal! fortress, with five thousand 
prisoners and ag many stands of arms, four 
huodred pieces of ordnance, ands large quan- 
tity of ordmance stores. Gen. Scott made 
special mention of his services, with those of 
other officers of the army, in General Order, 
No. 80, dated at headquerters, March 80th, 
1847—as Gen. Patterson hed done in his re- 
port sixteen days previously. 
In General Order 111, April 17, arranging 
the army for the attack om the enessy’s en- 
trenchments at the pass of Cerro Gordo, to 
Gen. Twiggs’ division and Gen. Shields’ bri- 
gade was aseigned the duty of seizing posses- 
tion of the national road to Jalaps, in the 
rear of the enemy, and preventing a retreat. 
Two brigades, led by Gen. Shields and Col. B. 
Riley, of the regulars, stormed the enemy’s 
camp, on the 18th, from nearly opposite di- 
rections, the command of Gen. Shields at- 
tacking the extreme left of the foe, and achiev- 
ing a glorious victory, but, unfortunately, at 
sterrible cost, in the number of brave men 
killed and wounded. Whilst leading his bri- 
gee, “‘overrugged ascents and through dense 
chapparal, under a severe and continuous 
flank fire,”’ to turn the enemy’s position, the 
intrepid Shields “fell severely, if not mortal- 
ly, wounded,’’ and was carried from the field. 
Col. Baker, who fell at Ball’s Bluff, succeeded 
to the command, completed the work so nobly 
begun by his immediate chief, and on the 21st 
of April reported the operations of the brigade. 
A large copper ball having passed through 
the body and lungs of Gen. Shields, the army 
surgeons declared his wound mortal, and his 
tasehopeless. A Mexican surgeon, a prison- 
tt, offered his services to the General, ex- 
tmined the wound, and assured the suffering 
hero that he would live, if he would permit 
the removal of the coagulated blood. A des- 
Perate case called for desperate remedial 
measures, and Shields gave his consent. The 
kind Mexican drew a fine silk handkerchiof 
_ through the wound and the body of the pa- 
tient, thus removing the extravasated blood. 

It bas been stated thet daylight could be dis- 
| tinctly seen through the hole.. Care and quiet 
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were necessary to his recovery, which, though 
slow, was steady. 

Gen. Twiggs, commanding the 2d division 
of regulars, reporting on the 19th of April, to 
Gen. Boott, said: 


“Of the conduct of the volunteer force un- 
der the brave Gen. Shields, I cannot speak in 
too high terms. * * # # Tho gallant 
General, with a shout from his men, pushed 
boldly for the road on the enemy’s left, who, 
seeing their position completely turned, as 
well as driven from the hill, abandoned them- 
selves to flight. Gen. Shields was here se- 
verely wounded, the command of the brigade 
devolving upon Col. Baker, who oonduoted it 
with ability.” 


Major General Soott, General-in-Chief, in 
his official report, dated Plain del Rio, fifty 
miles from Vere Crus, 19th of April, men- 
tioned the injury of Gen. Shields thus: 


‘¢ Brigadier General Shields, a commander 
of activity, seal and talent, is, I fear, if not 
dead, mortally wounded. He is some five 
miles from me at the moment;” adding, in o 
postsoript, ‘I make a second postoript to say 
there is some hope, I am happy to learn, that 
Gen. Shields may survive his wounds.” 

He repests his commendation in a supple- 
mentary report, dated Jalaps, April 28, ad- 
ding: 

“T am happy in communicating strong 
hopes for the recovery of the gallant Gen. 


Shields, who is so much improved as to have 
been brought to this place.” 


When the news of the fall of Gen, Shiglds 
reached the United States, the country re- 
sounded with his praise, and the leading jour- 
nals published obituary notices of him, in 
which his merits were enthusiastically spo- 
ken of. 

For “gallant and meritorious conduct” in 
this battle, he was breveted Major General of 
Volunteers in August, 1848. 

A few months pass away; the twelve months 
volunteers return to their homes; reinforce- 
mentsarrive forthe war; thearmy approaches 
nearer and nearer to the city of Mexico; new 
battles are to be fought, fresh victories to be 
gained; Gen. Shields ohafes at his own com- 
pulsory inactivity. Preparations for the final 
work of the campaign are being pushed for- 
ward vigorously; officers and men are eager 
to meet the foe, in 8 decisive contest. Gen. 
Shields joined his command at San Augustin, 
on the main road to and only nine miles from 
the capital, early in August, 1847. The at- 
taek on Contreras is in progress, 19th of that 
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month. The General-in-Chief communicates 
special orders to Gen. Shields, who promptly 
obeys. 

Marching his brigade over rough and bro- 
ken ground, partially covered with a low for- 
est, he reached Contreras time enough to find 
Gen. Cadwallader’s forces in position, observ- 
ing the formidable strength of reinforcements 
pouring out of the capital, into the entrench- 
ments of the enemy. What follows, Gen. 
Shields himself will describe. 


‘¢On the 19th instant, about three o'clock 
in the afternoon, pursuant to the orders of the 
General commanding this division, I marched 
from this place with the New York and South 
Carolina regiments of volunteers, towards the 
battle-field of Contreras. On reporting to the 
commander-in-chief, who occupied, on my ar- 
rival, a position which overlooked the field, 
he described to me, in a few words, the posi- 
tion of the contending forces, pointed out the 
route of my command, and briefly instructed 
me as to the disposition which would render 
my force the most serviceable. 

‘« Directing my march upon the village near 
Contreras, the troops had to pass over ground 
covered with rocks and crags, and filled with 
chasms, which rendered the route almost im- 
passable. A deep, rugged ravine, along thebed 
of which rolled a rapid stream, was passed after 
dark, with great difficulty and exertion; and to 
rest the wearied troops after crossing, I directed 
them to lie upon their arms until midnight. 
While occupying this position, two sec pick- 
ets thrown out by my order, discovered, fired 
upon, and drove back a body of Mexican in- 
fantry moving through the fields in a direction 
from their position towards the city. I have 
since learned that an attempt had in like man- 
ner been made by the enemy to pass the posi- 
tion on the main road, occupied by the Ist 
regiment of artillery, and with a like want of 
success. About re ae Tagain resumed the 
march, and joined Brigadier General Smith, 
in the village already referred to. 

“Gen. Smith, previous to my arrival, had 
made the most judicious arrangements for 
turning and surprising the Mexican position, 
about daybreak, and with which I could not 
wish to interfere. This coast upon my com- 
mand the necessity of holding the position to 
be evacuated by Gen. Smith, and which was 
threatened by the enemy’s artillery and infan- 
try on the right, and s large force of his ca- 
valry on the left. About daybreak, the enemy 
opened a brisk fire of grape and round shot 
upon the church and village in whioh my bri- 
gade was posted, and also upon a part of our 
troops displayed to divert him on his right and 
front—evidently unaware of the movementia 
progress to turn his position by the left and 
rear, This continued until Col. Riley’s bri- 
gade opened its fire from the rear, which was 
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delivered with such terrible effect that the 
whole Mexican force was thrown into the at- 
most consternation. 

‘At this junoture, I ordered the two regi- 
ments of my command to throw thempelves 
om the main road, by which the enemy mus 
retire, to interoept and out off his retreat; 
and, although officers and men had suffered 
during the march of the night, and from er- 
posure without shelter or cover to the inoces- 
sant rain until daybreak, this movement was 
exeouted in goed order, and with rapidity. 
The Palmetto regiment, crossing # deep ra- 
vine, deployed on both sides of the road, and 
opened a most destructive fire apon the min- 

ed masses of infantry and cavalry; and the 

ew York regiment, brought into line lower 
down, and on the road side, delivered its fire 
with a like effect. At this point many of the 
enemy were killed and wounded; some 865 
captured, of which 85 were officers, among 
the latter was Gen. Nicolas Mendoza, 


“In the meantime, the enemy’s cavalry, 
about 8,000 strong, which had been threaten- 
ing our position Aarts the morning, moved 
down towards us in good order, as if to attack. 
Limmediately recalled the infantry, to place 
them in position to meet the threatened more- 
ment; but soon the oavalry changed its di- 
reotion, and retreated towards the capital. I 
now received an order from Gen. Twiggs to 
advance by the main road towards Mexico; 
and having posted Capt. Marshall’s ts are 
of South Carolina volunteers, and Capt. Tay- 
lor’s New York volunteers in charge of the 
prisoners and wounded, I moved off with the 
remainder of my foros, and eth the posi- 
tions of the 2d and 8d divisions, already # 
route on the main road. On this march we 
were joined by the General-in-Chief, who as- 
sumed command of the whole, and the murch 
continued uninterrupted until we arrived be- 
fore Churubusco. Here the enemy was found 
strongly fortified and posted with his main 
force, probably 25,000. 

‘‘ The engagement was commenced by the 
2d division, under Twiggs, soon joined by the 
1st, under Worth, and was becoming gen 
when I .was detached by the Commander-in- 
Chief, with my two regiments and Pierce’s 
brigade—the Oth, 12th and 15th—with the 
mountain howitzer battery, and ordered 0 
gain a position, if possible, to attack the ene- 
my’s rear, and intercept his retreat. 

“Leaving Coyoscan by a left-hand road, 
and advancing about a mile upon it, I moved 
thence with my command towsrds the right, 
through a heavy corn-field, and gained 42 
open but swampy field, in which is situsted 
the hacienda De los Portales. On the edge 
of this field, beyond the haciends, [discovered 
the road by which the enemy must retire from 
Churubusco, and found his reserve of about 
4,000 infantry, already occupied it, just in 
rear of the town. As my command arrived, 
I established the right upon s point reoom- 
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seagate Capt Lee, engineer officer, in 
whose skill and judgment I had the utmost 
confidence, and commenced as movemeat to 
the left, to flank the enemy on his right, and 
throw my troops between him and the city; 
but finding his right supported by a heavy 
body of cavalry, some 8,000 strong, and 
seeing, too, that with his infantry he answered 
to my movements by a corresponding one to- 
wards his right flank, gaining groand faster 
than I could, owing to the heavy mud and 
swamp through which I had to operate, I 
withdrew the mer to the eover of the hacienda, 
and determimed to attack him upor bis front. 
Leelected the Palmetto regiment as the base 
of my line, and this gallant regiment moved 
forward firmly and rapidly under a fire of 
musketry as terrible, perhaps, as sny which 
soldiers ever faced; the New York 12th 
snd 16th, i ed gallantly on the right, and 
the 9th om the ns and the whole advanced, 
opening thelr fire as they came up, and moy- 
ing yam | forward. The enemy began to 
waver, and when my order to charge was 
given, the men rushed upon and scattered his 
broken ranks. As we reached the road, the 
aivance of Worth’s command appeared, driv- 
ing the enemy from his stronghold of Churu- 
basco. I took command of the front, and 
continued in it until passed by Harney 
with his cavalry, who followed the routed foe 
into the very gates of the city, 

“Tn this terrible battle, in which a strongly 
fortified enemy fought behind his works un- 
der the walls of his capital, our loss is neces- 
tsrily severe. This loss, I regret to say, has 
fallen most severely upon my comman In 
the two regiments of my own brigade, num- 
bering about 600 in the fight, the loss is re- 
ported 240 in killed and wounded. 

“In this last engagement, my command 
captured 380 prisoners, including six officers. 
Of this number, 42 had deserted from the 
American army during the war, and at their 
bead was found the notorious O'Reilly, who 
bad fought against out troops at Monteray 
sad elsewhere.” 


Major General Quitman, in his report to the 
General-in-Chief, dated San Augustin, August 
“th, enclosing the report of Gen. Shields, 
says he has nothing to add to it, « except the 
expression of my unqualified edmirstion of 
the distinguished conduot of that gallant 
oficer, and my approbation of the good con- 
dct and gallantry of the portion of my di- 
vision which had the good fortune to be ac- 
lively engaged under his command.” 

The General-in-Chief, in his offiois} report, 
August 28, bears generous testimony to the 
great ability displayed by Gen. Shields, in 
these hazardous movements, aid makes spe- 
tial reference to his noble conduct. in waiving 
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hie right te command as senior officer, in fa- 
vor of Gen. Persifer F. Smith, his junior, as 
mentioned in the foregoing extract from the 
report of Gen. Shields. 

Major General Worth, in his report of Au- 
gust 28, is equally eulogistio of the gallantry 
of Gen. Shields, during the perilons hours of 
concert and co-operetion; and brevet Briga- 
dier General Smith, of the lst brigade, 2d 
division of regulars, writing on the same day, 
expresses his grest admiration of his courage 
and skill. 

The command of Gen. Shields again dis- 
tinguished itself in the attack on Chapultapeo, 
and the advance against the city of Mexico. 
Its chivalrous leader, in his report dated ‘‘Mex- 
ico, Sept. 15, 1847,” described his progress 
thus: 


*¢ We arrived at Tacubaya on the 1Ith inst., 
under oover of the night. About daylight 
next morning, my brigade was posted, by the 
order of the General of division, in a position 
to support s heavy battery, being known as 
battery No. 1, under the command of Capt. 
Drom, 4th artillery. This battery was erected 
on the Tacubaya road, in front of the castle 
of Chapultapec. My command continued in 
the performance of this duty, which was both 
arduous and laborious, during the whole of 
the ensuing day and night. hile here, we 
furnished large details to aid in the erection 
of battery No. 2, under the direction of Capt. 
Hager, snd also to support the battery when 
erected. 

“ During all this time, the most of my oom- 
mand was exposed to a most annoying fire 
from the castle and heights of Chapultapec, 
whioh they bore with the most perfect cool- 
ness and composure. I may as well mention 
here, that, during the day of the 12th, the 
General commanding the division pushed a 
bold and vigorous reconnolsance, in person, 
to the right, towards the church and enclos- 
ures, a8 well as the great aqueduct leading to 
Mexico; and this reconnoisance disclosed the 
existence of one or two strong batteries in 
that vicinity, and a strong infantry force, 
which lined the walls and enclosures. 


“ About eight o’olock, on the morning of 
18th, pursuant to the order of the General of. 
division, preparations began to be made for a 

eneral assault on tho castle and environs. 

he storming parties, consisting of an effi- 
cient force from Twiggs’ brigade under com- 
mand of Capt. Casey, 2d infantry, and a se- 
lected force of 120 men from the whole divis- 
ion, under command of Major Twiggs, marine 
corps, a8 well as forty pioneers, under the 
command of Capt. Reynolds, marine corps, 
were moved forward along the road to the 
right, with the intention of crossing the fields 
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and c g the defences surrounding the 
castle. Tho marines, ander Lieut. Col. Wat- 
son, were also ordered forward to support 
those parties. This force had not yet reached 
the point where it was to cross the field to the 
left, when a terrible fire of grape and mus- 
ketry opened upon them from the stone wall 
and base of the hill in front, and the woods, 
walls and enclosures to the right. It became 
evident, in an instant, that the main force of 
the enemy, baving been driven from the hill 
and castle by our artillery, had thrown itself 
in our front and on our right, under cover 
of woods, stone walls, buildings and enclo- 
sures. This induced the General, who saw 
the whole with a glance, to direct a new 
movement across the fields to the left. I re- 
ceived orders, therefore, to turn the Palmettos 
snd New Yorkers in that direction. The 
Pennsylvania regiment received orders from 
him to make « similar movement. The Pal- 
mettos, New Yorkers and Pennsylvanians ar- 
rived at the point of detour, and received or- 
ders to cross the fields in succession; and, 
though the route was intercepted by deep 
ditches filled with water, and the whole move- 
ment was performed under 4 severe fire of 
muaketry in front, from the hill, and behind 
stone walls, and a tremendous fire of grape 
and musketry from the woods and enclosures 
on the right, yet these gallant regiments ad- 
vanced with unshaken firmnessand intrepidity. 
The Palmettos gained the wall without firing 
a shot, broke through it, and ascended the 
hill in a body, to the support of the storming 
parties from the other division. Several of 
the New York companies ascended the bill 
with such rapidity that they united with the 
storming parties of the other divisions; and 
the New York flag, and company B of that 
regiment, under the command of a gallant 
young officer, Lieut. Reid, were among the 
first to mount the ramparts of the castle, and 
there display the stars and stripes to the ad- 
miration of the army. Lieut. Brower, com- 
manding company F, same regiment, had the 
good fortune to capture Gen. Bravo, the Mexi- 
can commander of Chapultapec. The other 
officers and soldiers of the whole command, 
behaved with equal gallantry and good con- 
duct. Lieut. Col. Baxter, commanding the 
New Yorkers, fell mortally wounded in this 
gallant charge. He was an officer of the 
most determined courage and intrepidity, and 
behaved with great gallantry, both at Con- 
treras and Churubusco, and his loss has been 
severely felt, both by his regiment and the 
army. Major Burnham, upon whom the com- 
mand next devolved, led it during the rest of 
the day with great gallantry and good conduct. 


‘In the meantime, the battle raged with in- 
creased fury on our right. The main body of 
the enemy seomed bent on maintaining that 
position, and thus keeping open the commu- 
nication with the city. This imposed upon 
the small force in that direction the necessity 
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of maintaining an unequal oontest againa ‘ 


tremendous odds in numbers, and a most for- 
midable position. The place, however, was 
finally carried, with considerable loss. Here 


Major Twiggs fell at the head of his command; | 
he was a brave and veteran officer, and his - 


logs has been most severely felt by the whole 
command. The marines, under their gallant 
commander, Lieut. Col. Watson, exhibited the 


courage and discipline for which that corps is 


80 justly celebrated. 
‘‘A portion of the command being now 


supplied with ammunition, the whole advanced | 


along the Tacubeya road, from arch to arch 
of the aqueduct, towards the Garita of Belen. 
The whole of this movement was conducted 
under the immediate eye and direction of the 
General commanding the division. The rifles 
and Palmettos led the advance. The enemy 
made another determined stand at a position 
on the road, above a mile from Chapultapec, 
and behind a stron 


and proteoted upon the left by an impassable 
marsh. 

«This position, however, was soon rapidly 
carried by the rifles and Palmettos, aided bys 
well directed fire from Drum's battery. The 
adyance was now pushed forward to the Gari- 
ta. Here the enemy made s most determined 
stand; and as the ground to the right aod 
left was marshy and impractioable, the move- 
ments forward, from arch to arch, became 
slow and hazardous, and bad to be made under 
a terrible fire of round shot, grape, canister 
and musketry. The loss here was necessarily 
severe, but richly compensated for by the 
capture of the Garita—the entrance to tbe 
city. The Garita was captured between one 
and two o'clock, and from then till dark tbat 
position was maintained under the most tertl- 
ble fire on the part of. the enemy. f 

‘Beyond this Garita, about three 9’olock in 
the afternoon, Major Gladden, commanding 
the Palmettos—s brave, active and gallant 
offcer—received a severe wound, and was 
carried off the field. 

‘‘About dark I was compelled to withdraw 
from the ground, in consequence of a wound 
received in my leftarm,in the early part of 
the day, during the assault on Chapultapec. 
My chcia body became paralyzed from the 
influence of the arm, and I was carried by thé 
officers of my staff to the nearest house, ‘0 
obtain medical assistance. 


“Capt. F. N. Page, my Assistant Adjutant 
General, an officer of great gallantry and in- 
trepidity, received a slight wound from a grape 
shot, in the side, while standing near mé, 
awaiting my orders. My aid-de-camp, Lievt. 
Hammond, 8d artillery, whose services 4D 
gallantry have distinguished him in every 
field, escaped himself, but had his horse killed 
while advancing along the arches. My oF? 
horse was also shot near the same place. | 
have only to add, without specifying nemes 


breastwork across the | 
road, flanked upon his right by a field redan, | 
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and particulars, that my whele command be- 
haved with the most distinguished intrepidity 
during the day, aud have merited, I hope, the 
spprobation of the General commanding the 
division.” 

Major General Quitman (who led the ad- 
yance into the city of Mexico), in his report 
of the 29th of September, of the movements 
and operations of the portion of the army 
under his command, from the afternoon of the 
llth to the raising of the American flag on 
the Netional Palaee of Mexieo, on the léth, 
renews the expression of his exalted opinion 
of Gen. Shields, and his activity and daring, 
adding that; 

“Brigadier General Shields had solicited 
from me the command of the storming patties 
on the morning of the 18th. Not feeling jus- 
tifed in permitting so ea an exposure of an 
officer of his rank, with an inadequate com- 
mand, and requiring his Invaluable services, 
with his brigade, the application was declined. 
Until carried from the field on the night of the 
18th, in consequenoe of the severe wound re- 
ceived in the morning, he was conspicuous for 
his gallantry, energy end skill.” 

Again, in the same report, referring to the 
storming of Chapultapec, and to the prompt- 
ness and intrepidity of the battalion of ma- 
rines and the New York and South Carolina 
regiments, belonging to the immediate com- 
mand of Gen. Shields, as well as the 2d 
Pennsylvania regiment, led by Lieut. Col. 
John W. Geary, and for a while acting under 
his orders, Gen. Quitman states that ‘‘in di- 
reoting the advance, Brigadier General Shields 
was severely wounded in the arm, No per- 
tuasions, however, could Induce that officer 
to leave his command, or quit the field.” 

The General-in-Ohief, in his official account 
of the brilliant operations of the American 
army, on the 12th, 18th and 1dth of Septem- 
ber, dated ‘* National Palace of Mexieo, Sept. 
18, 1847,” is equally complimentary to Gen. 
Shields and the gallant men of his command. 
He makes special and commendatory mention 
of Shields badly wounded before Chapulta- 
pes and refusing to retire.” 

He returned to Belleville, Mlinois, after the 
war. In January, 1849, he was eleoted by the 
Legialature of IMinois, U. 8. Senator for six 
years, and took his seat at the’extrs session on 
Marah 4th, 1849. A question was raised as 
to his eligibility, his technical citizenship un- 
der his naturalization not reaching nine years 
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until October, 1849. During the discussion 
of this subject, he resigned, and the Legisla- 
(ure the next fall re-elected him. He served 
until March 8d, 1855, when be was succeeded 
by Judge Tramball. He removed, in 1856, 
to Minnesota, and commenced lumbering ona 
farm in Faribault county. The first Legisla- 
ture of that State elected him, in 1857, U. 8. 
Senator. In classifying the terms of the new 
Senators, Gen. Shields won the short term, 
expiring March 8d, 1868. At the expiration 
of that time, he resumed his agricultural pur- 
suits, but in the spring of 1860 moved to Cali- 
fornia, where he was residing when the war 
broke out, when he was appointed Brig. Gen. 
of Volunteers. He was attached to the army 
of the Shenandoeh, end was present at the 
battle of Winchester, of which the General 
gives the following informal description in a 
private letter deted March 26th, 1862 : 

“T will give you a brief account of our late 
operations. My reconnoisance beyond Stras- 
burg, on the 18th and 19th insts., discovered 
Jackson, reinforced, in a strong position, near 
New Market, within supporting distance of 
the main body of the rebela under Johnson. 
It was necessary to decoy him from that posi- 
tion. Therefore, I fell back rapidly to Win- 
chester, on the 20th, as if in retreat, march- 
ing my whole command nearly thirty miles in 
one day. My force at night was placed in a 
secluded tion, two miles from Winchester, 
on the Martinsburg road. On the 21st, the 


rebel cavalry, under Ashby, showed themselves 
to onr pickets, within sight of Winchester. 


.On the 22d, all of Gen. Banks’ command, with 


the exception of my division, evacuated Win- 
chester, en route for Centerville. This move- 
ment, and the masked position of my division, 
made an impression upon the inhabitants, 
some of whom were in secret communication 
with the enemy, that our army had left, and 
that dothing remained but a few regiments to 
garrison this place. Jackson was signalled to 
this effect. Iaaw their signals and divined 
their meaning. About five o’clock on the af- 
ternoon of the 22d, Ashby, believing the town 
was almost evacuated, attacked our pickets 
and drove them in. This success increased 
his delusion. It became necessary, however, 
to repulse them forthe time being, I, there- 
fore, ordered forward a brigade, and placed it 
in front, between Winchester and the enemy. 
I only let them see, however, two regiments 
of infantry, two batteries of artillery and a 
small force of oavalry, which he mistook as 
the whole force left to garrison and protect the 
place. Ina little skirmish that evening, while 
placing the artillery in position, I was struck 
by a fragment of a shell, which broke my arm 
above the elbow, injuring my shoulder, and 
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damaged me otherwise to such an extent that 
Thave lain prostrate everaince. I commenced 
making preparations for any emergency that 
might occur that night or the next morning, 
Under cover of the night I ordered ‘an entire 
brigade (Kimball’s) to take up s strong posi- 
tion in advance. I pushed forward four batte- 
ries, having them placed in a strong position 
to support the infantry. I placed Sullivan's 
rsh ek on both flanks, to prevent surprise’ 
and to keep my flanks from turned, and 
I held Ty'er’s brigade in reserve, to operate 
against any point that might be assailed in 
front. In this position I awaited and ex- 
pected the enemy’s attack the next morning. 
My advance brigade was two miles from the 
town, its pickets extending perhaps a mile 
farther along the turnpike to Strasburg. About 
eight o'clock in the morning I sent forward 
two experienced officers to reconnoitre the 
front, and report indications of the enemy. 
They returned in an hour, reporting no enemy 
in sight except Ashby’s force of cavalry, In- 
fantry and artillery, which by thie time had 
become familiar and contemptible to us. Gen. 
Banks, who was yet here in person, upon hear- 
ing this report, concluded that Jackson could 
not be in front, or be deooyed away so far 
from the main body of the rebel army. In 
this opinion I, too, began to conour, conclud- 
ing that Jackson was too sagacious to be 
caught insuchatrap. Gen. Banks, therefore, 
left for Washington. His staff of officers was 
directed to follow the same day, by way of 
Centerville. Knowing, however, the crafty 
enemy I had to deal with, I omitted no pre- 
caution. My whole force was concentrated 
and prepared to support Kimball’s brigade, 
which was in advance. About half-past ten 
o’clock it became evident we had a considers- 
ble force before us; but the enemy still con- 
cealed himself so adroitly in the woods that it 
was impossible to estimate it. I ordered a 
portion of the artillery forward, to open fire 
and unmask them. By degrees they began to 
show themselves. They planted battery after 
battery in strong positions, on the centre and 
on both flanks, Our artillery responded, and 
this continued until sbout half-past three 
o’clock in the afternoon, when I directed a 
column of infantry to carry a battery on their 
left flank, and to assail that flank, which was 
done promptly and splendidly by Tyler’s bri- 
gade, sided by some regiments from the other 
brigades. The fire of the infantry was so 
close and destructive that it made havoc in 
their ranks, The result was the captare of 
their guns on the left, and the forcing back of 
that wing on the centre, thus placing them in 
-& position to be routed by a general attack, 
which was made about five o'clock, by all the 
infantry, and succeeded in driving them in 
flight from the field. Night fell upon us at 
this stage, leaving us in possession of the field 
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of battle, two gums and four eaissons, three 
hundred prisoners, and about one thousand 
stand of small arms. Our killed in this en- 
gagement cannot exceed one hundred men, 
wounded two hundred and thirty-three. The 
enemy’s killed and wounded exceed one thou- 
sand. The inhabitants of the adjacent villa- 
ges carried them to their houses as they were 
removed from the field of battle. Houses be- 
tween the battle-field aud Strasburg, and even 
fay beyond, have since been found filled with 
the dead and dying of the enemy. Graves 
have been discovered far removed from the 
road, where the inhabitants of the country 
buried them as they died. Gea. Banke, in his 
pursuit of the enemy beyond Strasburg after- 
wards, found houses on the road twenty-two 
miles from the battle-field, filled in this man- 
ner, and presenting the most ghastly apooctacle. 
The havoc made in the ranks of the rebels has 
struck thia whole regien of country with ter 
ror. Suoh « blow has never fallen on them 
before, and it is more crushing because wholly 
unexpected. Jackson and his stone-wall bri- 
gade, and all the other brigades accompanying 
him, will never meet this division again in 
battle, During the night they managed to 
carry off their peUliaey te the darkness. We 
opened upon them by early daylight the next 
morning, and they commenced to retreat. 
Gen. Banks returned from Harper’s Ferry be- 
tween nine and ten o’olook a. m., and placed 
himself, at my request, at the head of the 
command, ten miles from the battle-field, pur- 
suing the enemy. Reinforcements, which we 
had ordered back from Williams’ division, 
and which I had ordered forward during the 
night, now came pouring in, and with all these 
we continued the pursuit, pressing them with 
vigor and with repeated and destructive at- 
tacks as far as Woodstock, where we halted 
from mere exhaustion. The omemy’s suffer- 
ings have been terrible, and such as they have 
nowhere else endured since the oommence- 
ment of this war; and yet such were their 
gallantry and high state of discipline, that st 
no time during the battle or pursuit did they 
give way to panic, They fled to Mount Jack- 
son, and are by this time, no doubt, in com- 
munication with the main body of the rebel 
army. I hope te be sblein a few days to ride 
in s buggy, and place myself at the head of 
my command; but I have neither sufficient 
force nor sufficient rank to do that service to 
the country that I hope and feel I am capable 
of. No man could be better treated than I am 
by Gen. Bankes; and yet, if he and his com- 
mand had been here on the 28d, you woald 
have heard nothing of a fight, because our 
wily enemy would not have been entrapped. 
I want an efficient cavalry regiment—the 3d 
U. 8. Cavalry, for instance—and additional 
infantry. I can do the country service if they 
give me s chance. JAMES SHIELDS.” 
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GEN. SCHOFIELD. 


Brig. Gen. Jom MoAutiersn Somoria.p, 
in command of the State of Missouri, was born 
Sept. 29th, 1881, in Chatauque county, N. Y. 
His father, Rev. J. V. Schofield, removed with 
his family, in 1848, to Dlinots. His grandfather 
John McAllister was an officer in the war of 
1812, and, aleo, hie grandfather James Scho- 
field. His father had mot the means to give 
his boys 8 collegiate education, and wher his 
eldest son was leaving home for an eastern 
college, the General, then a boy fifteen years 
old, thought he might have an education also, 
and resolved from that hour to get it. At the 
age of seventeen he had made good proficiency 
in study, and had taught a district school the 
winter of that year. In the following spring 
he was appointed a cadet in West Point, upon 
the recommendation of Hon. T. J. Turner, 
then representative in Congress from northern 
Illinois. The appointment was unthought of 
snd unsought for by any one, and was given 
as an expression of regard for the General's 
fsther, and a knowledge of the boy’s desires 
and capacity for study, especially mathematics. 
He took a high stand in his clase as a mathe- 
matician, and was popular with his Professors 

and fellows in the Academy. He graduated 
inJune, 1858; was brevetted Second Lieuten- 
ant in the 2d artillery, and stationed for two 
years at Fort Moultrie, 8. C., and Fort Casser, 
Florida. He was then called to Weet Point as 
instructor in mataral philosophy. Hg was 
popular as teacher and a man. He spent 
much time in the observatory, in taking as- 
tronomical observations, both for his own love 
of science, and to aid esocientifico men. Ip 
1857, he married the daughter of Prof. Wm. 
Bartlett, the well known author of works on 
natural philosophy to be used in his own de- 
partment at West Point. The General re- 
mained at West Point for five years, and then 
obtained am leave of absence, to ocoupy the 
chair of natural philosophy in Washington 
University, St. Louis, Mo., which place he 
was filling when the rebellion broke ont. By 
40 order from Washington, he was detailed to 
muster into service troops from Missouri. He 
tdministered the osth to over 10,000 men, and 
was appointed Major in the lat Missouri In- 
fantry. His rank in the regular army at the 


time was First Lieutenant, and May 14, 1861, 
he was appointed Captain, and Nov. 21, 1861, 
Brigadier General of Volunteers. Heled one 
regiment to the cepture of Camp Jackson, and 
was detailed te escort the prisoners to the 
arsenal, and administered to them the oath. 
When Gen. Lyon left for Boonville, he was 
left in command of the arsenel, and after the 
battle there, he joined Lyon, as Ansistant Ad- 
jatant General and chief of staff. In that 
march to Springfield, and the terrible battle 
there fought, he was one of Gen. Lyon's chief 
advisers. They slept together under the 
same blanket for three hours, in eight of the 
camp fires of Wilson's Creek, where the hero 
and true petriot ‘‘slept his last sleep, and 
fought bis last battle.” 

Gen. Schofield, by his skill and ability, won , 
the confidence of all in that noble little army. 
He wes with Gen. Lyon constantly until he 
fell in that fearful struggle for victory over a 
greatly superior force, Both befere and after 
Gen. Lyon’s death, he was in the thickest of 
the fight, had a horse shot from under him, 
hie sword cracked with a bullet, andthe beard 
under his ohin cut by another. When the 
battle had raged with flerceness for three 
hours, Gen. Lyon was slightly wounded, and 
it was yet unoertain how the seales would 
tara. Al] things seemed against success. 
At this oritieal point he said to Gen. Schofield, 
“Major, I fear the day is lost.” ‘No,’ he 
replied, ‘‘let us try it again.” The Majow 
then led the Ist Iowa regiment to the support 
of Totten’s battery, and ordered them to stand 
by it, and right nobly did they obey the com- 
mand. Gen. Lyon at the same time took the 
2d Kansas regiment into action, and fell while 
gallantly leading them to the conflict. Gen. 
Schofield started to find Lyon, and met his 
servant and others bringing him off the field, 
dead. Such was the critical state of the bat- 
tle that he did not report the fact to Major 
Sturges, upon whom the command then de- 
volved, for half an hour. He then told him 
that Gen. Lyon was killed, and asked for or- 
ders. The battle then raged with increased 
intensity for three hours more, until that vast- 
ly superior force was repelled the fourth time 
from tReir chosen ground. Major Sturges, in 
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making his report, acknowledged his indebt- 
edness to the official report of Gen. Schofield, 
and in many instances copied it verbatim, and 
remarked that ‘he did not wish to partioular- 
ize any, but he could not forbear mentioning 
the conduct of Major Schofield, for his oool- 
ness and bravery as he passed over the bettle- 
field, giving orders and leading regiments into 
action, exposed to the fire of both armies. It 
geve confidence to the soldiers, and was the 
oommon thems of remark.”’ One of the cor- 
respondents on the field remarked the same 
thing, and wrote, ‘A finer gentleman, a truer 
patriot and m braver soldier, never lived.” 
The Chaplain of one of the regiments, the 
Missouri Ist, who was on the battle-field, and 
in the whole march, says, ‘‘To Gen. Schofield’s 
untiring energy, perhaps more than any other 
officer in the gallant little army, is the coun- 
try indebted for thoir safe retreat to Bolla, 
» With their valuable train and stores.” 

Gen. Schofield organized a battery, in Ooto~ 
ber, 1861, at the 8t. Louis Arsenal, joined 
Col. Carlin’s force at Pilot Knob, marched to 
Fredericktown, where Col. Plummer’s oom- 
mend from Cape Girardeau met them, at- 
tacked Jeff. Thompson, and gained the bril- 
liant victory of Fredericktown, all in the short 
space of four days. Immediately after his 
appointment as Brigadier General of Volun- 
teers, on the 27th of November, 1861, he was 


assigned to the command of the militia of - 


Missouri, authorized by the War Department, 
to be raised for service during the war. This 
force was placed in active service as fast as 
their company organizations were completed, 
and long before they could be properly or- 
ganized into regiments. Before the expira- 
tion of four months, he had organized, armed 
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end equipped, and placed in the field, sixteen 
regiments, and this, too, after Missouri had 
furnished over 40,000 men to the United States 
volunteer foroes, and 60,000 to the rebels. 
He took the field in person, about the 26th of 
December, 1861, to restore the peace of the 
Btate north of the Missonri river, where, by 
@ general and concentrated uprising of the 
rebels, the entire line of the North Missouri 
Railroad was brokenup. Nearly every bridge, 
several station houses, water tanks, and two 
or three trains of oars burned, and the whole 
oountry in a state dof terror and alarm. In 
leas than one month he had scattered and drir- 
en out the rebel bands, captured some fifty of 
the bridge burners, and restored peace and 
quiet. When Gen. Halleck took the field, im- 
mediately after the battle of Corinth, about 
four-fifths of the State, with some 25,00 
troops of volunteers and militia, were under 
his command, and on the Ist of June, 1862, 
the district of Missouri, comprising the en- 
tire Btate, was placed under his oommand 
His headquarters are in St. Louis, and his 
troops, some 80,000 in Missouri, now occupy 
every important post in the State, and are 
holding in check fully an equal number of 
rebels, now gathering in Arkansas, and threst- 
ening Missouri, together with several bands 
of guerrillas, numbering from 100 to 3,000 
each, 

Gen. Schofield was selected as one of the 
three officers of the Board appointed by the 
President to inspect the naval flotilla, at Cairo, 
before it was regularly placed in service, in 
January, 1862. He is industrious, and em- 
phatioally ® great worker, devoting from 
twelve to fifteen hours each day to his office, 
in 8t. Louis, Mo. 
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COL. ELLSWORTH. 


Life is not lost, from which is bought 
Endless renown. 


‘Although not in command of one of her 
regiments, at the time he fell—almost the first 
victim of the rebellion—Illinojs claims the 
young hero, Ellsworth, as one of her most 
distinguished officers. It was on her soil he 
manifested his love for the profession of arms, 
and in her principal city that he first made 
his name familiar as » household word, by 
organizing and drilling to such marvellous 
perfection, the famous United States Zouave 
Cadets, who became known far and wide by 
their peculiar dress, and the novelty and 
celerity of thelr movements. 


Erupaim Kiuugrn Exvtswortm was born at 
Malta, Saratoga County, New York, on the 
llth of April, 1837. His early years were 
shadowed by the total wreek of his father’s 
fortune, in the financial troubles which, about 
the period of his birth, swept over the land. 
His father never recovered; disaster followed 
disaster, and after learning the English rudi- 
ments at the village school, Elmer went out, 
unaided, into the wide world, to seek his for- 
tunes. After various employments in Troy 
and New York, and ineffectual attempts to 
enter West Point, he determined to go te IIli- 
nois, Before he was twenty-one years of age, 
he was successfully engaged in business as a 
patent agent in Chicago. Energetic and at- 
tentive to his affairs, he was building up his 
fortune; but like many o true man, bebeld 
the fruit of his toil swept away by the vil- 
lainy of one whom he had trusted. 


Having perfectly mastered Hardee's System 
of Tactics, becomes perfect adept in gymnas- 
tics, and made himself an unequalled swords- 
man and marksman, be gathered around him 
& number of young men, who entered with 
spirit into his system, and on the 4th day of 
May, 1857, organized the United States Zouave 
Cadets, of Chicago, the first Zousve company 
ever seen in this country. Total abstinence 
from intoxicsting liquors and tobacco was « 
strict law, the violation of which blotted the 
name of the offender from the roll. This 
corps he trained, as opportunity offered, for 
sbout & year, and at the same time gave at- 
tention to similar organizations in Lockport 


and Springfield. At the United States Agri- 
cultural Fair, EHsworth’s Chicago Zouaves 
wen the colors to be awarded to the company 
exhibiting greatest efficiency in drill. 

The novelty and picturesqueness of the 
dress, combined with the exactness and oeleri- 
ty of their evolutious, soon made the Zousves 
and their young leader known far and wide; 
and in July, 1860, they made a tour to the 
Fast, inviting any military companies to com- 
pete with them fer the colors won at the Fair. 
Their exhibitions were visited by immense 
assemblies of people. In the city of New 
York, the Academy of Music was filled to 
overflowing, to witnese their marvellous move- 
ments, at one moment, 

In the last Presidential canvass, Ellsworth 
was ® warm supporter of Lincoln, and aided 
the cause by his eloquent and stirring appeals 
in various parts of the State. During the 
session of the Legislature, he actively exerted 
himself to obtain the passage of a military 
bill which would put Illinois in o state ef 
preparation; but im this he was defeated 
through the obtusemess of the ‘grave and 
reverend seigniors,” who were blind to the 
eoming storm,so clearly seenby him. At the 
request of the President elect, Ellsworth ac- 
cempanied him to Washington, and received 
o Lieutecant’s commission, as a preliminary 
to his entranoe into the War Department. 

When Sumter fell, Elisworth felt that his 
time hadoome. He threw up his commission, 
and hastened to New York. A short inter- 
view with the Chief of the Fire Departmen 
settled all to hisnstisfaction. An appeal was 
made to the firemen, and in two days twelve 
hundred had enrolled theirnames. Ten com- 
panies were accepted, and at onee proceeded 
to Fort Hamilton, to drill. For weeks the 
young soldier labored day, and night at the 
beroulean task ef bringing his new regiment 
into discipline, but it was lebor that he loved, 
and the jaded look which his countenance 
wore amid the chicanery and corruption of 
Washington, disappeared. New York became 
enthusiastic over Ellsworth’s Fire Zouaves, 
over whom he -bad acquired perfect control. 
Three stands of colers were presented to 
them before their departure. On the 2d of 
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May, Col. Ellsworth, at the head of his regi- 
ment, entered Washington, amid an ovation 
equalling that which had attended his depart- 
ure from New York. 

On the 22d, orders were issued for the 
regiment to prepare to maroh to Alexandria. 
The day following, the young soldier wrote 
two letters—one to her who was to be hie wife, 
the other to his parents, in these tovebing and 
prophetic words: 


Hav Quaurens Finer Zovavna, 
ashington, May 38, 1961. } 
My Deas Faroese anp Morne: 

The Regiment is ordered to move across the river 
to-night. We have no means of knowing what re- 
ception we are to meet with. I am inclined to the 
opinion that our entrance into Alexandria will be 
hotly contested, as I am just informed a large force 
was to have arrived there to-day, Should this 
happen, my dear parents, it may be my lot to be in- 
jured in some manner. Whatever may happen, cher 
ish the consolation that { wes engaged im the perform- 
anoe of a sacred duty; and to-night, thinking over 
the probabilities of the morrow and the oocourrenoces of 
the past, 1 am perfectly willing to aceept whatever 
my portion may be, confident that He who noteth 
¢ven the fate of a sparrow, will have some purposes 
even in the fate of one like me. 

My darling and ever loved parents, good-bye. God 
Diess, protect and comfort you. 
ELMER. 


Before the early dawn, on the 24th, Elis- 
worth’s regiment reached Alexandria. The 
‘sPawnee,”’ lying in the stream, had already 
preposed terms of submission to the town, 
which the rebels had accepted, agreeing to 
evacuate the place. Learning this, and catis- 
fied that no resistance would be offered, Col. 
Blisworth gave the necessary instructions to 
his officers to interrapt railway communioca- 
tion, and prooseded in person, at the head of 
® small detachment, te seize the telegraph 
office. On the way, he canght sight of a se- 
cession flag floating from the Marshall House, 
an inferior inn. Acting on the impulse of the 
moment, he entered with his party, and meet- 
ing a man, asked who placed the flag there. 
The person, who proved to be the proprietor, 
James T. Jackson, professed to know nothing 
about it, saying he was only a lodger. KBils- 
worth immediately cut down the flag, and was 
descending the stairs with it, when Jackson 
sprang forward and fired. Private T. Brow- 
nell, now Lieat. Brownell, U. 8. A., who was 
in front of the Colonel, endeavored to strike 
up the weapon, but the rebel’s grasp was too 
firm; s alug entered Ellsworth’s side, betwoen 
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the fourth and fifth ribs, driving into his very 
heart @ gold olrolet, with the legend, “No 
nobis sed pro patria.” Almost at the same in- 
stant, a ball from Brownell’s rifle ended the 
murderer's career. The party made a litter 
of their muskets, and carried Ellsworth to the 
steamer, which immediately returned to the 
navy yard, Washington. From there, by 
order of the President, his remains were re- 
moved to the East Room of the White House. 
There the funeral ceremonies took place, on 
the 25th of May, and amid the tolling of bells, 
his remains, followed by the President and his 
Cabinet, and thousands of soldiers and spec- 
tators, were borne to the depot. The pro- 
gress of his lifeless remains attested the young 
martyr’s popularity, and the hopes the coun- 
try had built upon his ability and energy. 
At New York, he lay in state, in the Governor's 
room, and an immense funeral procession 
threaded its way to the steamer that bore him 
to the home of his grief-stricken parents, 
where, amid the fury of a fierce rain storm, the 
hero was laid in thesilent tomb. Thus passed 
away ‘poor Ellsworth! a fellow of genius 
and initiative,” to quote the words of one 
who himself fell soon after, in the same glo- 
rious cause—the gallant Winthrop. Oh cursed 
spite of war, to silence such s genias—such 
& true man! 

Co}. Eilsworth’s personal appearance is 
thus scourately described by one who knew 
him well and {ntimately: ‘His person was’ 
strikingly prepossessing. His form, though 
slight, was very compact and commanding; 
the head statuesquely poised, and covered 
with a luxurfance of curling black hair; & 
hasel eye, bright though serene—the eye of § 
gentleman as well as a soldier; a nose such 
as you see on Roman medals; a light mus- 
tache just shading thedips, that were contin- 
ually ¢urting into the sunniest smiles. His 
voice, deep and musical, instantly attracted 
attention; and his address, though not with- - 
out soldierly brusqueness, was sincere and 
courteous.” 

One who visited the parents and the grave of 
the young martyr, s few weeks after his desth, 
writes: ‘‘ Awayfaring man forthe night at the 
rural and quiet little village of Mgohanicsville, 
the first object that attracted my attention early 
in the morning, was the heisting of the ‘Stars 
and Stripes’ on the brow of an opposite snd 
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neighboring hill. There rests the youthful 
and brave Ellsworth. At the foot of the hill- 
side, near by, is the cottage of his father and 
mother, surrounded by some lovely flowers 
and green shrubbery, more striking in their 
fragrance and beanties, from the freshness of 
srecent shower. Accompanied by an intel- 
ligent lady, an intimate friend of the parents, 
we made in the afternoon a visit to the afflicted 
home. It was a visit of not merely idle curi- 
oslty, but of Christian eympathy to the mourn- 
ers in their deep affliction and bereavement. 
We were cordially weloomed. On the wall 
hung his sword, belt, and military cap, with 
his likeness; and beneath, upon a side-table, 
his pocket Bible—a new volumes, and bousd 
in blue velvet, We are Bible readers our- 
selres, and upon opening the precious pages, 
its silken index pointed to the seventeenth 
chapter of Bt. John, with s penoil x at its 
top—most remarkable words: ‘ ZAhese words 
aks Jerus, and lifted up His eyes to heaven, and 
sid, Father, the Aour is coms; glorify thy Son, 
that thy Som aloo may glorify The. . . . I 
have glorified Thee on the earth: J have finished 
tht work which Thou govest ms todo, . . . 
And now I am no more in the world, and J came 
o Thee,’ eto., etc. Remarkable words are 
these we again add. ‘I know not,’ seid the 
mother, weeping, ‘where this Bible came 
from; but that may have been the last chap- 
ter of God’s holy Word whieh Elmer ever read 
in this world!’ The fourteenth chapter was 
also marked: ‘Let not your Aeart be troubled: 
ys belicse im God, believe also in me. In my 
Fother’s houss are many mansions,’ eto. Mys- 
verious coincidence between these gracious 
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divin promises and the sudden call of the 
youthful warrior to the Spirit Land! Bo it 
seemef to our minds. Both parents were 
present during our visit, and dwelt with 
weeping fondness upon the excellences of 
their departed som. Among his exalted vir- 
tues was pre-emizent the affection and devo- 
tion to his parents. To this they fondly re- 
ferred more than to amything else. He was 
an illustrions example of this noble Christian 
trait, and one ales! alas! wanting in some 
children of our day. From the dwelling, we 
visited the new-made grave of Ellsworth, in 
the beautiful rural cemetery of Mechanios- 
ville, and near by, directly in the rear of his 
perents’ garden. No spot could be better se- 
lected for the purpose. It lies on the top of 
e hill, affording a magnificent prospect of 
hills and valleys, winding streams, distant 
villages, forests and cultivated fields. Singu- 
lar coincidence! Stillwater with ‘ Bemis 
Heights,’ toward the north, are in plain sight. 
What associations! A lofty pole and magnifi- 
cent National flag already marks the grave 
of Col Ellsworth. When it was elevated, at 
sunrise, a day or two sgo, a single visitor, 
who was a stranger from North Carolina, 
made his appearance, and requested that he 
might hoist the ‘Stars and Stripes’ on this 
honored mount; his patriotic wish was grant- 
ed, when he continued his journey toward his 
native State.” 

Anoble regiment, to whioh each county gave 
ite quota, every village and hamlet of his na- 
tive State furnishing a man, and known as the 
‘*Elisworth Avengers,” was raised as his fittest, 
thongh not his only monument. 
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COkL. CUMMING. 


Col. Grunznt W. Cummrna, of the 6Jet IL 
Volunteers, was born in Delaware county, in 
the State of New York, and is now forty-five 
years of age. His parents came from the 
Highlands of Scotland, where his father’s 
family suffered severely for their loyal adher- 
ence to the house of Stuart, in 1745. At an 
early age he was anxious to enter the legal 
profession, but owing to family loss of prop- 
erty, was apprenticed to a carriage maker in 
his native town, and devoted all the spare 
hours of his apprenticeship to study. At the 
age of sixteen he enlisted in an independent 
military company, and gave such evidence of 
a military taste and capacity, that he was 
soon appointed to office in his company, and 
by strict attention to his military duties and 
great perseverance in the scquirement of mili- 
tary knowledge, he rose to the command of & 
regiment, and afterwards received considers- 
ble military instruction from Major Le Brun, 
one of Napoleon’s old officers. He was al- 
ways & great student, and ® good education 
acquired by his own personal efforts, has made 
him a thoroughly self-made man, The pro- 
gress made in study while an apprentice, so 
far stimulated his early ideas of the legal pro- 
fession, that, soon after becoming of age, he 
commenced the study of the law, and after 
being licensed to practice soon became one 
of the leading lawyers éf his county. In 
1845 the Anti-Rent troubles in the State of 
New York assumed the form of an armed re- 
sistance to the laws, and Sheriff Steele was 
basely murdered by an armed and disguised 
band of Anti-Rentors, in Delaware county, 
while in the discharge of his official duties, 
which occasioned arising of the Anti-Renters 
in Schohaire county, where Col. Cumming 
was then residing. He was thereupon or- 
dered out at the head of a regiment to main- 
tain the peace of the infected district, and by 
his skillful management of the forces under 
his command, and his judicious treatment of 
the Anti-Renters, soon restored the supremacy 
of the laws, and quelled that singular but 
dangerous rebellion in his county. In 1868, 
‘he removed with his family to Janesville, Wis., 
where for several years he had a large prac- 
tice, and stood bigh in his profession. In 1858, 


he removed to Chicago, where bis family still 
reside. Here he continved the practice of his 
profession until September, 1861, when he 
devoted his time, with suocess, to raising s 
regiment for the war, and was appointed 
Colonel of the regiment, the 51st Illinois Vol- 
unteers, by Gov. Yates, on the 20th of Sep- 
tember, 1861. In addition to this regiment, 
and to be attached to the same, Col. Cumming 
raised a battery of artillery and a company 
of cavalry. He was stationed at Camp Doug- 
las until February, 1862, when he was ordered 
with his regiment to Catro. Finding the ex- 
tremely muddy and wet condition of his 
camp at Cairo was largely increasing his sick 
list, he obtained from Gen. Cullum—Gen. 
Halleck’s chief of staff, then at Cairo—per- 
mission to remove hts command to the Ken- 
tacky shore, opposite Cairo, which he named 
Camp Cullum. About this time, a scheming 
set of politicians in the Illinois Constitutional 
Convention, then in session at Springfieh, in- 
serted a provision in the new Constitution to 
turn Gov. Yates out of office before the ex- 
piration of his term, and in furtherance of 
this object sought to arouse old political pre- 
judices against the Governor by addressing 
resolution of the Convention to the Illinois 
officers in the field, Inquiring whether their 
men were as well equipped as the soldiers 
from other States, and if not, whether the 
defictency was owing to the fault of any of the 
Illinois State officers? and thus induce re- 
plies from which they might manufacture ex- 
cuses for their intended slaughter of the 
Governor. One of the Convention circulars, 
containing this resolution, was sent to Col. 
Cumming, st Camp Cullum, who, indignant 
at such a base attempt to injure the highest 
officer in the State, whose patriotic labors 
were worthy of exalted praise, wrote to the 
Convention committee the following reply, 
which speaks for itself: 


Hrapquantses 61st Reo’r ILv. an} 
Camp Cullam, Ky., Cairo Dist., March 8, ’62. 


Jauxs W. Sinauietox, Esq.: 

Dear Sir :—I am in receipt of your circular, con- 
taining a copy of the resolution of the Illinols Con- 
stitutional Convention, requesting information con- 
cerning the equipments furnished the I)linois troops, 
etc., and am greatly surprised to find the Convention 
arrogating to itself powers which do not belong to it 
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Your Convention is only authorized to make a new 
Jonstitution for the State, and according to all well 
ettled rules of law, can have no power or authority 
whatever beyond tbat specific object. Why, then, 
che inquiry coutained in the resolution? To whst 
part of a new Constitation does it point? and how or 
in what manner can any provision of the Constita- 
don which the Convention is to make change or affect 
the equipments of the Illinois troops now in the feild? 
The subject matter of the inquiry embraced in the 
resolution, clearly shows that the Convention Is inter- 
meddling with matters that are really none of its 
business, and that, too, with the evident inten- 
tion of oreating prejadice against the present State 
officers, and making political capita) for members of 
the Convention. Such a course le unworthy of the 
high trust reposed in that important body, and the 
responaible duties it owes to the people, and ought 
impartially to perform. Llinols cannot be benefited 
by assumptions of power on the part of her constitu- 
tional delegates which can only stand asa record of 
shame and reproach in the history of the State. 
Such, I am constrained to say, are the peculiar charao- 
teristics of the communication addressed by you to 
me. The resolution is atmed at the present State off- 
cers. If the Convention will take the trouble to as 
certain the facts, they will find that the State bad 
neither money nor credit when this war commenoed, 
and yet, without these necessary alde at band, the 
Governor has raised, armed, equipped and sent into 
the fleld over 70,000 men. If, as has sometimes been 
said, ‘“‘ A man is a fact,” then Illinois has this large 
number of them, which wil] refute and forever al 
lence the implied slander contained in this extra- 
judicial resolation of the Convention. You say yoa 
are instructed to request me to make such suggestions 
as my obeervation and experience may dictate, eto. 
I have eo far acted upon this request, and in additioa 
would respectfully suggest, that if the Convention 
will ateend to its legifimate duties and business, it 
may gain the respect it has now Jost, and be of some 
benefit to the State. In conclusion, and by way of 
avoiding 6 misinterpretation of my remarks, permit 
me to assure you that this answer to your circular ie 
not induced by political friendship for the Governor 
of this State. With him or his party I have no politi- 
cal affinities; I belong to another schoo); but during 
the war I have no politics but the Laws and Consti- 
tation of the United States. And yet I cannot, in 
justice to the Governor and the State he has honored 
by bis unceasing labors for the common weal, witb- 
hold this trathful tribute to his patriotism and suc- 
ceasful efforts under such trying difficulties. I also 
fee] justified in saying, that Illinols will look with 
pride and eatisfaction upon her soldiers, raised, armed 
and equipped by her Btate officers in defence of the 
Union. 
1 have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obe- 
dient servant. G. W. CUMMING, 
Col. Comd’g Sist Regt. IU. Vol. 


This letter fell like a bombshe}l in the Con- 
vention, and was published with such mani- 
| fest approval by the press throughout the 
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State, that the constitutional wire-pullers were 
obliged to abandon their persecution of the 
Governor, and cover their retreat by passing 
resolutions highly complimentary to him and 
hie war measures. 


On'the 4th of March, Col. Cumming was 
ordered with his regiment to Bertrand, in 
Missouri, where he was placed in command 
of several regiments, and soon after was 
ordered with his brigade to New Madrid, 
where he joined the army of the Mississippi, 
under Maj. General Pope, and was there as- 
signed to the command of the 2d brigade in 
the division of Gen. Paine. On the 18th of 
March he was at the battle of New Madrid, 
at the head of his brigade, where he received 
the thanks of his superior officers for his 
coolness and the good conduct of himself, his 
officers and men, in that engagement. On 
the 7th of April, he was with hiscommand at 
the taking of Island No. 10, and led his bri- 
gade in hot pursuit of the enemy from that 
place to Tiptonville, where, as part of Gen. 
Paine’s division, he participated in the cap- 
ture of over six thousand of the rebels, in- 
cluding two general officers, several Colonels 
and regimental officers, with all their arms, 
equipments and stores. Gen. Pope here 
placed Col. Cumming in charge of these pris- 
oners, arms and stores, with directions to 
ship them, with suitable guards, to New Mad- 
rid. Having successfully accomplished this 
laborious task, he returned to New Madrid, 
where he received from Gen. Halleck the flat- 
tering order to have inscribed upon the colors 
of the regiments in his brigade, ‘‘ New Madrid 
and Island No.10." Henext proceeded with 
his command to Fort Pillow, and was there 
engaged in the investment of that place, when 
he was ordered up the Tennessee to join Gen. 
Halleck before Corinth. 


From the battle of New Madrid to the evac- 
uation of Corinth, Col. Cumming’s brigade 
was always in the advance, and in every fight 
and skirmish, 

Col. Cumming is very popular with his 
officers and men, always having an eye to their 
care and comfort. He is a strict disciplina- 
rian, is amply possessed of the qualities which 
make him a valuable officer, and has always 
received the approbation of his superiors. 
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Tuomas Woouisx Haznis, Colonel of the 
54th Regiment Illinois Volunteers, was born 
in Newport, Ky., June 28th, 1822, and ‘is the 
oldest of tenchildren. Heis of the old Revo- 
lutionary stock, his grandfather, Thomas Har- 
ris, having served through the long years of 
our struggle for independence. He married 
Mias Nancy Woolen, of Virginia, removing 
from Maryland to the then wilderness of the 
dark and bloody ground, and settled at Crab 
Orchard. Trained to hardships, and socous- 
tomed to danger, he here made his home, and 
‘saw his children growing up around him, amid 
the perils and struggles of border life. Ed- 
ward Harris, father of the Colonel, was born 
in Georgetown, to which place he removed 
and continued to reside for many years. 
The Colonel while a boy served an sppren- 
ticeship at the carpenter trade, which he pur- 
sued until he reached the age of twenty-three 
years, when he turned his attention to milling. 
In 1848, he went to Indiana, and soon after- 
wards engaged in the mill business at New 
Philadelphia, purchasing the ground and 
founding the town of Harristown, Washington 
county. He held an important office under 
President Fillmore’s administration, was Pres- 
ident of a Railroad, and in all county and 
State matters took an active interest. Owing 
to the failing health of his wife, unaccustomed 
to a northern olimate, he visited the extreme 
southern States, and returning as far as 
Tremble county, Ky., engaged in merchan- 
dizing. Remaining but a short time, and at- 
tracted by the growing prosperity of Illinois, 
he removed to that State, and settled in Shel- 
byville, Shelby county, where he has since re- 
sided. Here he engaged extensively in mer- 
cantile business and land speculations, making 
valuable additions to the town. His resi- 
denoe, recently erected, is a model of archi- 
tecture and convenience, and is ong of the 
finest buildings in central Ilinois. 

Col. Harris commenced his political career 
a8 8 Whig, and continued a staunch supporter 
of that organization until its decease. When 
the lamented Douglas, taking issue with s cor- 
rupt administration, came home to proclaim 
his Territorial policy to the people of Mlinois, 
by which he sought to avert the impending 
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HARRIS. 


conflict of arms, Col. Harris became one o 
his most ardent supporters, and labored un 
ceasingly upon the stump and in private can, 
cus for the success of the poliay which he had 
avowed. Elected to the Legislature in thé 
memorable campaign of 1860, receiving the 
nomination over the most distinguished mem- 
bers of the Democratic party in the counties 
of Shelby and Cumberland, a district noted 
for its eminent talent, and running against an 
opponent whose ability and personal qualities 
had made deservedly popular, he carried the 
district by over 1,200 majority, an increase 
over former Democratic majorities of nearly, 
100 per cent. 

In the Legislature, his active interest in all 
that concerned the welfare of the State, and 
his superior business qualifications, soon made 
him a prominent actor in all important mat- 
ters of legislation. He was on several im- 
portant committees, among which were those 
of Finance and Education. Through his er- 
ertions mainly, the State became an interested 
party in the State Normal University, and 
this noble monument of the growing interest 
of the people in the oause of education placed 
upon a gure and solid foundation. To Col 
Harris belongs the honor of having introduced 
the first bill for founding an Agricultural Col- 
lege, standing at first almost alone in its sup- 
port. Afterwards he had the satisfaction of 
seeing this measure adopted by the State, and 
to the agricultural portions of the community 


‘secured the invaluable aid which such an in- 


stitution must in time afford. The journal of 
the House will show that he never occupied 
the time of the House with long speeches, bul 
on the stump and before the people gave free 
and full expression to his opinions upon pub- 
lic affairs. In the Househe appeared as the 
representative of the people, legislating fot 
the good of all, and not as the partizam seek: 
ing alone party ends. This is evidenced fron 
the fact that, although politically the majority 
of the House was against him, he never in 
troduced a bill that failed to pass. Few met 
can show such brilliant success as a legislator 
or such a record of usefulness in one legisla 
tive session. 

When events in their rapid succession showed 
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hat Southern traitors were determined to rule 
rruin the glorious government under whose 
ostering care they had been reared, educated 
ud honored, Col. Harris rallied immediately 
eneath the flag of the Union, and recognising 
he truth of the declaration of the patriot 
Jouglas, that there could be but two parties 
a the country during the war,—patriots and 
raitors,—gave to the Government bis hearty 
ad unqualified support, encouraging enlist- 
sents, denouncing the authors of the rebel- 
lon, cheering with words of comfort and ma- 
trial aid those who for # time must be left 
nthout @ protector, he gave his whole soul to 
he cause of his country. As soon as the 
omplicated affairs of his extensive business 
ould be arranged, and he obtained a release 
rom his legislative duties, he drew the sword 
athe cause, and gathered around him the young 
ren of the central portion of the State. He 
ecame identified with the scheme of organix- 
wg the ‘‘ Kentucky Brigade,”’ an order for 
thich had been issued by the War Department, 
at through neglect seemed about to fail 
Ybrough his exertions, assisted by Col. Mo- 
farty, of Douglas county, the State was ena- 
ied to put four fine regiments in the field, at 
)time when recruiting was most difficult. 

Commissioned Colonel of the first regiment 
led, he immediately reported at Cairo, where 
© remained but a short time, from thence be- 
ag ordered with his command to Columbus, 
ty. Although suffering from a severe dis- 
ase, caused by over-exertion,—being confined 
or days to his bed during the organization of 
is regiment,—he assumed command of this im- 
ortant post. His regiment was here assigned 
he laborious task of throwing up new works, 
pening magazines, and turning the old bas- 
en, over which the enemy’s guns had dealt 
veir terrible showers of projectiles upon our 
wees, on the bloody field of Belmont, and 
treatened our iron-clad fleet, so as to com- 
wand the river below. While these fortifica- 
ons are evidences of the earnestness and de- 
wmination with which the rebels are carrying 
o the war, they tell no loss of patience and 
atriotism of the brave men who labored so 
ncomplainingly through the long hot months 
f spring and summer st this tame and ag- 
ravating employment, while their brothers 
1 arms were winning laurels upon the battle- 
elds of Tennessee and Arkansas, 
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Failing rapidly in strength, repeatedly 
warned of the danger he was in, in remaining 
at his post, it was only when confined to his 
bed that Col. Harris could be induced to ao- 
cept a leave of absence from his command, 
and seek in a more congenial climate, where 
he could secure the advice of eminent medical 
talent, that health whioh was denied him on 
the banks of the Mississippi, After an ab- 
sence of several weeks, he returned to his 
regiment, with his health partially restored, 
and at once took command and pushed for- 
ward the work on the bluffs. 

The Tennessee riyer becoming dangerous 
for the transportation of military supplies, 
the government repaired and opened to travel 
the Mobile and Ohio Railroad, as far south as 
Corinth, the northern terminus being at Co- 
lumbus. To Col. Harris was entrusted the 
task of repairing bridges, crecting blook- 
houses, and guarding the road as far south as 
the Big Obion river, in Tennessee. Several 
fine block-houses have been erected, and al- 
though his camps rarely pass a night without 
an alarm, the travel upon this seotion of the 
road has been uninterrupted, 

The Colonel makes his headquarters at 
Union City, Tenn., from whence he is con- 
tinually sending out scouting expeditions to 
disperse and destroy the rebel bands who are 
continually ravaging the country between the 
railroad and the Hatohie river. Overtaking 
one of these parties, numbering full 400, in 
a recent expedition, at Merryweather’s ferry, 
on the Obion, the Colonel, with 42 men from 
Co, C, 2d Ilinois Cavalry, completely routed 
them, killing 88, and taking 18 prisoners, and 
between 40 and 50 horses, with a loss of two 
officers, Lieuts. Terry and Goodheart, and one 
private on our side. This skirmish complete- 
ly cleared the country between the Mississippi 
and Obion rivers, which had long been infest- 
ed by rebel bands, who have driven the Union 
citizens from their homes, and destroyed their 
property. The Colonel is now in the prime 
of life, and has regained his lost health. In 
the saddle almost continually for days ata 
time, Illinois has not in the field an officer 
more devoted to his country, or more ener- 
getic in maintaining the integrity of its flag. 

Col. Harris is entirely a self-made man, and 
pursues with untiring energy whatever he 
undertakes. Always taking an active interest 
in sll that concerns the welfare of society or 
the State, he has long made it a rule of his 
life to distribute one-third of his net annual 
earnings for the benefit of public improve- 
ments and private charities. 
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COL. OSBORN. 


Tuomas 0. Osnorx, Colonel of the 89th 
Regiment Illinois Volunteers, was born Au- 
gust 11th, 1882, in Jersey, Licking county, 
Ohio. After preparatory studies in the schools 
of his native town, he entered the Ohio Uni- 
versity, where he graduated with honor in 
1864. After leaving college, he commenced 
the study of law with Lewis Wallace (now 
Major General Wallace) at Crawfordsville, 
Ind. On being admitted to practice, he re- 
moved to Chicago in the fall of 1857. 

At the very commencement of the present 
rebellion, when the first gun fired at Fort 
Sumpter sent a thrill through the hearts of 
the nation, he was among the foremost in the 
proffer of his services to Government; and, 
throwing aside business, he devoted his time 
and means to the organization of s regiment, 
which was soon accomplished and offered to 
the Seoretary of War, but its acceptance was 
delayed until July, and was not mustered into 
the service of the U. 8. until Aug. 5th, 1861. 

The regiment remained in oamp at Chicago 
until October 18th, when it was sent to Ben- 
ton barracks, St. Louis, Mo. It was then 
sent to Williamsport, Md., to form a portion 
of Ward Lamon’s brigade. It was here that 
® vacancy occurred in the colonelcy, and Col. 
Osborn, who was then filling the position of 
Lieut. Col., with honor to himself and the 
regiment, was promoted to fill it. 

After his accession to this office, he evinced 
that commendable zeal in study and in the 
‘welfare of his men, together with that patriot- 
‘iam and valor which has not only made him 
the true and efficient officer that he has proved 
‘himself, but which has insured the respect, 
‘confidence and love of his whole command. 

At the time Jackson made his first raid 
into Morgan county, Vs., Colonel Osborn, 
‘with his command, was stationed at Alpine 
station, with a force not exceeding 800 effeo- 
tive men, with » section of battery, to guard 
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his regiment occupied a position on the ld 


the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad between 4 
pine and Great Cacapon. Jackson, at tl 
time, had @ force numerically estimated 
16,000, with 80 pieces of artillery. i 
whole force he succeeded in keeping at by 
for the space of twenty-four hours, and th 
made good his retreat across the Potomf 
river, under fire of the enemy, with the la 
of one man drowned and fourteen taken pri 
oners, His conduct while stationed sla 
this line of road was such as to call for 
from the late Gen. Lander the warmest prai 
and confidence, and he was at onoe entrus4 
with the charge of constructing and defendis 
the road to Martinsburg. 

At the battle of Winohester, April 28, 184 


wing, being ordered with two companies 
the 8th Ohio to support a section of batt 
and were for several hours exposed to 
ing fire. After lying upon their arms d 
the night succeeding the battle, they took : 
lead-at daybreak in the pursuit of the ene 
which was maintained until reaching Stra 
burg. 

Col. Osborn has participated in every mo 
that has been made in the Valley under G¢ 
Shields—crossing the Mussanutten mountal 
his command for a time was engaged in pt 
teoting the bridges over the Shenandoah rit 
—then, with the division, they performed ¢ 
march to Fredericksburg, and to take a ford 
march baok again to the support of Gena 
Banks. 

During the seven days’ fight before Bit 
mond, two brigades of Shields’ division wi 
ordered to join McClellan. Col. Osborn ¥ 
then in command of one of these; they reaé 
ed Harrison’s Landing in time to perfo 
efficient service during the retreat from M 
vern Hill. He is now stationed with his rq 
ment at Fortress Monroe, Virginia. 
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GEN. TURCHIN. 


Joun B. Turcnix was born in the valley 
>the Don, near the Black Sea, Jen. 18th, 
322. At fourteen years of age he was put 
ito the Military School at St. Petersburg, and 
ent through the thorough eourse required 
y the great academy, and was made a Lieu- 
mant in the Russian army, where he re- 
izined until he was promoted to o Captainoy, 
then, being selected as one of the ‘‘ iat’ Mayor 
taff, he was again sent to the School, where, 
uring three years’ study, he perfected him- 
elf in all branches of the military art— 
lavalry, Infantry, Artillery and Engineering. 
fe graduated with honor, and on the opening 
f the Crimean war with England and France, 
ras made the First Assistant of the Chief of 
he Grand Duke—the present Emperor—e 
sition corresponding in our service to the 
7irst Assistant Adjutant General to a Com- 
sander of Division—in which he did good 
vrvice. The plan of defence of the coast of 
Finland was prepared by him, and cordially 
idopted by the highest military authority of 
the empire. After the war, having imbibed 
Democratic notions, and being thoroughly 
disgusted thereby with the Russian govern- 
ment and the tyranny of the army, he obtained 
a year’s furlough for the purpose of visiting 
Germany. When there he determined to make 
his way to America, and accordingly came to 
this country in 1856. Soon after his arrival 
he was employed in the Engineer Department 
of the Illinois Central R. R. Co., where he won 
the esteem and admiration of all who had oo- 
easion to become acquainted with his extensive 
acquirements. 

In July, 1861, he was appointed by Gov. 
Yates to the Colonelcy of the 19th Regiment, 
and at once took command and proceeded to 
Palmyra, Mo. Since that time Col. Turchin 
has been constantly with his regiment in 
Missouri and Kentucky, and recently in Ala- 
bama, where he took an active part in the 
capture of Huntsville, Tuscumbia and Decatur. 
Oat of the long list of Brigadier Generals, 
whose nominstions were not acted upon by 
the Senate two days before the close of the 
Session in July, 1862, exceptions were made 
of two names, which were confirmed. Oneof 
these was John B. Turchin, as skillful and 


brave a soldier ag Illinois has eent into the 
field—a General who believes in making war 
as war should be made. To this peculiarity 
and to the persecution which he endured from 
others who lacked his faith, his promotion is 
chiefly due. 

Barly in July, Gen. (then Col.) Turchin 
was court-martialed on the following charges, 
preferred against him by C. C. Gilbert, Capt. 
lst Infantry, acting Inspector General: 

Charge let.—Neglect of duty. 

Charge 2d.—Conduet unbecoming an officer 
and gentleman. 

Charge 8d.—Disobedience of orders. 

The specifications in the first charge set 
forth minutely each act committed by the sol- 
diery—pillaging houses, plundering stores, 
forcing trunks, iron safes and wardrobes, de- 
stroying thousands of dollars in notes of hand, 
burning goods, carrying off silver plate and 
jewelry, watches and money, and last of all, 
committing an indecent outrageon the per- 
sons of twoservant girls. The second charge 
specifies that Col. Turchin was cognizant of 
these outrages, and failed to enforce his au- 
thority to prevent them, and also contracted 
debts and refused to liquidate them. The 
third and last charge embraces in ita specifi- 
cation that the Colonel disobeyed a special or- 
der from headquarters in allowing the village 
to be plandered. To the charges and speci- 
fications Col. Turchin, with one exception, 
entered the plea of “ not guilty.” 

The members of the court, which convened 
at Huntsville, Ala., were Brig. Gen. Garfield, 
Ohio, commanding the 20th brigade, presi- 
dent; Col. (now General) Ammen, 24th Ohio, 
and commanding the 10th brigade; Col. Bea- 
ty, 8d Ohio; Col. Jones, 42d Indiana; Col. 
Sedgwick, 2d Kentucky; Col. Pope, 15th 
Kentucky ; Col. Mundy, 28d Kentucky. Capt. 
Swayne, U. 8. Infantry, was attached to the 
court as Judge Advocate. 

The witnesses brought to sustain the char- 
ges were parties suspected of disloyalty, and 
Col. Turchin, who bore himself with the most 
commendable dignity, in cross-examining 
them, merely asked thé one question: ‘Are 
you a loyal man?” which question was disal- 
lowed by the Judge Advocate. 
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Col. Turchin addressed the court, detailing 
his operations while in command—all of which 
resulted successfully for the cause of the 
Union, and none of which were outside the 
strict line of military duty. He had brought 
to bear his military knowledge acquired in 
Buropean campaigns, and, owing to the igno- 
rance of our soldiers, had taken upon him- 
self the duties of subordinates, that his plans 
might not fail. 


**T was charged,” said he, ‘with taking 
and keeping at my quarters a mulatto boy 
named Joe, belonging to Mr. Vasser, a resi- 
dent of Athens. I proved by the witness, 
that, having used him in piretag expeditions, 
and for obtaining valuable information about 
the enemy, I gave him, in accordance with the 
orders of Gen. Mitchell, protection inside of 
our lines. Gen. Mitchell’s policy with regard 
to negroes (sanctioned, probably, by higher 
authority), consisted in using them for mili- 
tary purposes, and giving them protection for 
valuable services. I consider this eminently 
proper. If we had war with England, and 
sent an expedition to attack that country, we 
would Iand our forces in Ireland, because we 
know that the people of Ireland hate their 
oppressors—the English—and would readily 
join us. Fora similar reason Garibaldi, be- 
fore he moved on Naples, invaded Sicily. We 
invade the southern States, where, with few 
exceptions, the white population is against 
us, and from them we can get no information 
concerning the enemy. In our hearts’ we 
know that our only friends here are negroos; 
but, imbued with prejudice, we are ashamed 
manfully to acknowledge it. As a matter of 
necessity, we use negroes for our purposes— 
they communicating with us readily about 
their masters, and about the movements of 
the enemy; and, after thus putting them in a 
position hostile to the mass of the white pop- 
ulation of the South, we basely and meanly 
surrender them to their enemies. 

‘‘Qur policy vacillates. One General gives 
them a temporary protection, promising them 
freedom; another, superseding the first, drives 
them out of the lines, leaving them to the 
mercy of their owners, who, looking upon 
them as their mortal enemies, hang them the 
first convenient opportunity, When I re- 
treated from Tuscambia, I heard, and I have 
conclusive reasons to believe it true, that there 
were four or five negroes hung on the follow- 
ing day, because they had given us some val- 
uableinformation. Humanity, for permitting 
this great wrong, ories out against at.” 


Tho Colonel then enumerated the numerous 
advantages derived by the rebels from their 
slaves, and the many important uses which 
our army might make of them—among others, 
forming them into regiments, drilled, armed 
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and equipped, to guard the country over whi 
we have passed, and keep open communi 
tion with our rear. 

He complained that the testimony of 
loyal men should be placed on record to b 
the fair fame of himself and his troops, 
continued his address as follows: 

“‘T have everywhere in Missouri, in K 
tuoky, in Tennessee, and in Alabama, > 
hated by secessionists, and I consider it 
best recommendation as a loyal officer; b 
defy any one to find a single Union man, 
has been in connection with me, that wil! mall 
& complaint against me. 

‘The more lenient we are with secessi 
ists, the more insolent they become; and 
we do not prosecute this war with vigor, 
ing all the means that we can bring to ben 
against the enemy, including the emancipe 
tion of slaves, the ruin of this country is in, 
evitable. 

‘‘The problem before us is grand. Univer: 
sal freedom is at stake; and I fee) humiliated 
when I think that this hitherto considered 
great and generous people may show th¢ 
world their incapacity to master the presen! 
difficulties, and enjoy the blessings of eelf- 
government.” 

Then, turning to the members of the court, 
and speaking as if he were a teacher addres: 
sing his pupils, instead of an acoused mat 
pleading before his judges, he thus concluded: 

‘I have pointed out some defects in ow 
army organisation, and proposed some im 
provements therein, and if the members o 
this court will notice those points, and wil 
present them to the higher authorities fo 
consideration, I will feel happy in thinkin; 
that this court-martial may not have bee: 
held altogether in vain.” 

This conclusion, in its severe simplicity, 
cannot but regard as beautiful. The la: 
thought of the gallant soldier, instead of takin 
the form of s passionate peroration to mov 
the judges in his favor, is directed to the goo 
of the service, and the benefit of his adopte 
country. He was found guilty by the cour 
but its decision was annulled by his appoin 
ment as a Brigadier Genera! after the cou 
had been organized. 

On his arrival in Chicago, on the evenir 
of August 19th, he was received with a sple: 
did ovation, at Bryan Hall, on which occasic 
he made the following brief and manly » 
dress : 


Fellow Citizens of Chicago:—When I left th 
city with my regiment, I never expected 
receive such a reception asthis.: J Aave sim 
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y done my duty; that’s all I have dome, (En- 
husiastio applause). I did my duty as a sol- 
lier, and I trust as an American citizen 
Applause). Although I am not versed in 
rolitics, I made my up that the cause of 
his rebellion was slavery, and [ acted upon 
the principle that the cause should be removed. 
‘Long continued applause), At the same 
time, I know also that the same men who were 
relying upon the power of slavery must not 
be handled with soft glovea, but a little rough- 
ly, and so I handled them a little roughly. 
(Applause). I don’t know whether to call it 
s bappy or an unbappy result that my suape- 
rior officer did not approve of it, and thought 
differently. He thought that I must be court- 
martialed and dismissed from the service. 
(Groans and hisses for Don Carlos Buell, and 
cries ‘You shall go back, General.”) My 
wife informs me that she has a commission, 
making me a Brigadier General, in her pocket, 
but I haven’t got it, and haven’t seen it. (Ap- 
plause, and three cheers for Madame Turohin). 

As much as I rejoice to see this kind, and [ 

msy say great reception, it would be more 
pleasant to have my poor boys of the 10th 
with me—now atrung along that rajlroad. 
(Cries, ‘‘ Shame, shame.’’) They are punished 
for me, and as you sympathise with me, [ 
want you to sympathise with them. There 
are five regiments at Huntsville: the lst Wis- 
consin at Morris, anotber at Athens, another 
at Pulaski, and several at Columbia, all upon 
or contiguous to this line of railroad. It 
would seem ae if there might be sent from 
each of these one or two companies to guard 
this road. They would not feel it. But, nol 
Our boys are posted in squads of fifteen or 
twenty for elghty miles. It is low minded; 
itiscontemptible. Icannot but feel the great- 
est contempt for a man, who, at the head of a 
powerful army, will behave thus towards sol- 
diera. Ido mot care for myself, hut it is a 
shame to punish my men. 

I have studied secession and secessionists in 
Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee and Alabama, 
tod I tell you itis of no use to fight against 
them unless we use every means jn our power. 
They are too powerful to be fought otherwise. 

Who are these guerrillas? They are oitizens 
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who pretend to be peaceful, but who are plot- 
ting treason all the time, They are the 


also. time looking out for a straggling Yankee. As 


soon as he finds one, he gets two neighbors ; 
they take their shot guns, go out and catoh 
him. They look out for pickets, and shoot 
them. You know how they murdered Gen. 
McCook, That is what I oall a war of oxter- 
mination. We must do the same; and until 
we use all men, slaves included, we cannot 
puttbem down. (Applause). 

What I have done is not much; but what I 
could do, were I allowed, might amount to 
something. My friends, I must close. We 
have been talking about the Union a great 
while. Let us now talk and hurrah for con- 
quest. (Applause). 

The General closed amidst long continued 
cheering, which was twice and thrice rencwed 
as the commission was exhibited to the au- 
dience, appointing Col. Turchin a Brigadier 
General, and setting aside the verdict of the 
court-martial. 

The General was married in 1852, and his 
wife, also a native of Russia, accompanied 
him throughout all his campaigns in Missouri, 
Kentucky and Alabama, as she did during the 
war of the Crimea, with the utmost fortitude, 
enduring ali the hardships incident to a sol- 
dier’s life. To ride on horseback forty or 
fifty miles per day was to her a mere matter 
of amusement; and in the march of the 19th 
Illinois from Winohester to Bellefonte, she 
took command of the vanguard, and gave 
most vigorous and valuable directions for 
driving off and punishing the infamous bush- 
whackers who infested the road. These and 
similar things had so much excited the ad- 
miration of Gen. Turchin’s men, that they 
would havo followed his gallant wife into the 
field of battle with all the enthusiaam that 
fired the hearts of the French when gathered 
around the standard of the Maid of Orleans. 
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COL. CUSHMAN. 


Wituiam H. W. Cusnwax was born at Pree- 
town, Mass., May 13, 1818. He ie a lineal 
descendant, of the eighth generation, of Rob- 
ert Cushman, one of the Pilgrim Colonists 
who left England to escape the exactions of 
the Established Church, and to seoure entire 
“freedom to worship God.” His father, Hon. 
Hercules Cushman, was a lawyer, and a man 
of respectability, who graduated at Dart- 
mouth College, from which he received the 
degree of A.M. He represented the town 
of Middleton in the Legislature of Massachu- 
setts in the years 1811 and 1812, and Free- 
town in the years 1817 and 1819. In 1827 
and 1828 he was s member of the Governor’s 
Council of Massachusetts, for British county, 
and was a Colonel in the militia for six years, 
from 1822 to 1827 inolusive. His mother was 
the daughter of Gen. Abdiel Washburn, of 
Plymouth county, Mass. At theage of eleven 
he was sent to the American Literary, Scien- 
tiflo and Military Academy, at Norwich, Vt., 
then under the charge of Capt. Alden Part- 
ridge, the founder of that institution. He 
remained there some two years, made good 
progress in his studies, and received an hon- 
orable discharge. 

In speaking of his early education, in a 
letter written a few years since tos friend, 
he remarks: ‘*My father had a notion to 
taake a man of me, and kept me at school all 
the time from ten to sixteen years of age, 
when my health failed, and from necessity [ 
was obliged to disappoint him. If I had been 
kept at home till my mind was more mature, 
and had not been overburdened till disgusted 
with books, perhaps his plans would have 
been successful, though I have my doubts.” 
His father undoubtedly designed to give him 
a collegiate education, and have him follow 
the legal profession. 

Being of an active temperament, he oom- 
menced the mercantile business at Middleton, 
in the year 1881, at the age of eighteen, and 
did a very good and extensive business. In 
1882, he was commissioned by Gov. Linooln, 
of Massachusetts, Adjutant in the 4th Regi- 
ment, 5th Division, of the Massachusetts Mili- 
tia, and received his discharge 21st February, 
1884. He removed to Ottawa, La Salle coun- 


ty, IIL, in Ootober of the same year, an 
continued the business of merohandizing. Hi 
has now resided in Ottawa about twenty-eigh: 
years, and has become one of the ‘Old Set 
tlers” of the wealthy and populous county o/ 
La Balle. During the whole time he has beer 
extensively and profitably engaged in trade 
and as manufacturer and banker, and is nor 
among the most wealthy men in Northern IIli- 
nois. 

In 1842, the completion of the Illinois snd 
Michigan Canal was considered of much im- 
portance in his section of the State, and as be 
had s peculiar faculty of arranging and euc- 
cessfully carrying out financial operations, 
he was elected to the House of Representa- 
tives of the State, for the term of two years, 
and in 1844 was again elected by his constitu- 
ents to the same office. The result of his |s- 
bors in the Legislature shows that the people 
wore wise in their choice. 

He was 4 candidate of the Demooratic party 
in 1856 for the State Senate, but the district 
being largely Republican, be was defeated, 
though his vote exoeeded the vote of bis 
party, owing to his personal popularity. 
In the Presidential contest of 1860, he was 
one of the electors at large on the Democratic 
ticket, and was earnest and efficient in bis 
advocacy of the claims of Mr. Douglas. He 
has filled several important county offices, 
particularly those of ao financial character, 
and bas always been faithful to his trusts. 

It seeme that his early military education 
has not been forgotten, but has been turned 
to good account. On the 24th day of June, 
1847, he was commissioned by Gov. French, 
“Captain of the Ottawa Cavalry, 14th Odd 
Battalion,’ which office he held until Sep 
tember, 1861, when he was appointed by Gov. 


‘Yates to the command, as Colonel, of the 63d 


Regiment Illinois Volunteers. 

The chief qualities of bis mind, which hart 
led to his remarkable success in life, are 8¢- 
tivity, integrity and good judgment. «‘‘Omnia 
vincit lobor’ is his maxim, and most faithfully 
has he adhered to it. The result in bis casé 
is very obvious, and may be easily stated. 
He has much wealth, many and ardent friends, 
and # most excellent reputation. The perfect 
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integrity and uprightness of his life have 
given him the entire confidence of the com- 
munity in which he resides. During the pe- 
riod of his residence im Wlinols, and with a 
widely extended business, he has seldom hed 
any difficulty or controversies which he could 
not harmonire to the satisfaction of all. He 
avoids lawsuits as he would the plague, and 
seldom finds it necessary to resort to courts of 
justice to adjust hie business matters with 
others. Ase financial manager he has ac- 
quired a high reputation in the State of his 
edoption, and has by his talents and ability 
greatly aided in the business enterprises of 
theeommunity. One great source of his pe- 
cuniary prosperity may be found in the fact 
that he has never entered into speculations, 
bat has attended strictly to a regular, legiti- 
mate business. While he has thus been 
blessed in his ‘‘granary and his store,” he 
has not forgotten those less fortunate than 
himself. He has always been ready to assist 
those who are willing to help themselves, and 
none who deserve success have applied to him 
for aid in vain. He is a liberal and cheerful 
giver, and benevolent and christian enterprises 
have always found in him a friend. 

In his political principles, he is (as most of 
his family relations are) an ‘old-fashioned 
Jefferson Democrat,” and yet he is tolerant 
and liberal in his feelings and conduct to- 
wards those who differ with him on political 
questions. 

Aside from the distinguished features of his 
character alluded to, his love of country is 
tn abiding principle which animates and con- 
trols his public conduct. Differing as he does 
in political sentiments with the present Ad- 
ministration, he was prepared from the mo- 
ment the signal gun of the rebellion was 
fred, to devote himself to the service of his 
country, and yielding to its call, he took com- 
mand of his regiment, and with it is now in 
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the field. With him party considerations were 
forgotten when he ssw bis country in danger 
of being overthrown by its enemies. 

As soon as hie regiment wes organised, he 
was ordered to Camp Douglas, where he was 
stationed until April, 1862, and then directed 
to repair to the field of active operations in 
Tennessee. Arriving there late, he did not 
participate in the battle of Shiloh, but since 
then he and his command have been continu- 
ally on duty—sbaring the hardships and per- 
fls of the campaign, under Generals Halleck 
and Grant, in the beart ofthe enemy’s country. 

From the character of the man, as devel- 
oped in a long and successful life, it cannot 
be doubted that he will justify the confidence 
reposed in him by the country, end when an 
opportunity {s presented, will distinguish him- 
self as an able and courageous military leader, 
The only drawback to such expectations Is 
found in the fact that for some years hie 
health has been Impaired, and may not be 
found equal to the exposures of camp life and 
the labors of his position. In person, Col. 
Cushman is thin and spare, of medium helght, 
very erect, with deep set black eyes, and reg- 
ular features. To @ stranger, he wears an 
alr of reserve, but to bis friends he {s genial 
and even playful {n his temper. His friend- 
ships are of an enduring character, and when 
once formed, it is no ordinary event that will 
disturb them. He hes been married three 
times. His present wife fs the daughter of 
Hon. Cwsar Rodney, of the State of Delaware. 

The limits of this sketch permit but » brief 
glance at the leading characteristics of Col. 
Cushman. Were a more detailed narrative 
allowable, it might be shown that he possesses 
ina remarkable degroe those traits which 
distinguish the New England Puritan race to 
which he belongs, and which have mede their 
impress upon the institutions of the country. 
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COL. 


Col. P. Sipxuy Poser, of the 59th Regiment 
Dlinois Volunteers, was born in the village of 
Florida, Orange county, N. Y., in 1838. He 
graduated at Union College, Bchenectady, N. 
Y., in 1855, and immediately entered the law 
school at Poughkeepsie. While at the law 
school, hia father, Gen. Peter Schuyler Post 
(a soldier of 1812) removed with his family to 
Galesburg, Ill., to which place Col. Post fol- 
lowed when admitted to the bar. 

In the spring of 1857, he took up his resi- 
dence in Wyandotte, Kaneas, and commenced 
the practice of law, with marked success. 
Feeling the power which @ newspaper oxerts 
in a new and rapidly-advancing country, he 
purchased a printing office, and established the 
Wyandotte Argus, of which he finally assumed 
editorial control. He continued his double 
profession of lawyer and editor, and for a time 
holding the position of Probate Judge, until 
summoned to Illinois by the dangerous and 
fatal illness of his father, inthe spring of 1861. 

When the storm of war at last broke upon 
the country, he entered the service of the 
United States as 2d Lieutenant of a company 
raised in Knox county. The Government ro- 
fused at that time to receive any more troops 
from Illinois, and this company was mustered 
into the 9th Regiment Missouri Volunteers, 
and afterwards changed, by order of the War 
Department, to the 59th Regiment Illinois 
Volunteers, the soldiers all being citizens of 
this State. 

When the regiment was organised, J. C. 
Kelton, Assistant Adjutant Genoral of the De- 
partment of the Mississippi, was appointed 
Colonel, and Col. Post, Adjutant. InJanuary, 
1862, the Majorship became vacant, and the 
Adjutant was made Major, and immediately 
took command of the regiment, on the mid- 
winter march across Missouri, to join Gen. 
Curtis st Lebanon. He was with the army of 
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POST. 


the Southwest during the series of exciting 
and rapid marches which culminated in fight- 
ing the bloody battle of Pea Ridge. During 
the hottest of the engagement, Maj. Post was 
shot through the shoulder, bnt persistently re- 
fused to leave the field until utterly helpless 
from loss of blood. When the news of the 
battle of Pea Ridge reached Col. Kelton, who 
had been detached on Gen. Halleck’s staff, he 
refused longer to retain his position, and re- 
signed in favor of Col. Post, who was recom- 
mended by the officers of the regiment. 

During eight months’ active service in the 
field, Col. Post had not been off duty a single 
day, until disabled by wounds received in bat- 
tle, and had won the Colonelcy with the con- 
currence of the officers of the regiment, though 
one of the youngest among them. 

As soon as recovered sufficiently to be able 
to ride, he rejoined his regiment, then on its 
way to the expeoted scene of conflict, Corinth, 
Miss., and was assigned to the command of a 
brigade, which he marched into the entrench- 
ments in front of that place, four days before 
its evacuation. 

As an officer, Col. Post is of a dashing and 
energetic character. He is one of the young- 
est Colonels in the service, but owes his posi- 
tion solely to his merit as a brave and skillful 
officer, tried in the active duties of the field, 
and his officers and men alike have the utmost 
confidence in, and are thoroughly devoted to 
him. There is, perhaps, no other instance in 
this or any other war, of s man rising from 
the position of an officer of the lowest grade, 
to the command of a brigade, in the short 
space of ten months, Col. Post undoubtedly 
owes his rapid promotion as much to his per- 
sonal qualities as a man of ability and honor, 
as to his well-known skill ea a tactician and 
his gallantry in the field. 
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OOL. HALL. 


.CoL Crnus Haru wes born in Fayette coun- 

ty, [nois, August 29, 1822. His parents 
emigrated from Christian county, Kentucky, 
in 1819, His father dying in December, 1886, 
at the age of only fourteen he was left to 
manage his mother’s business affairs, and did 
to successfully several years. In May, 1846, 
atthe breaking out of the Mexican war, he 
volunteered in a company raised by Capt. 
Perris Forman, at Vandalia, Ill. The regi- 
ment rendesvoused at Alton, Ill., and elected 
Capt. Ferris Forman, Colonel. It was desig- 
nated ag the 8d Regiment Illinois Volunteers. 
Mr. Hall was urged to accept the Captaincy 
of the company, but belng inexperienced in 
military matters, declined doing so. He was 
chosen Orderly Sergeant, and served as such 
three months, when he was elected First Lieu- 
tenant, to fill the vacancy occasioned by the 
resignation of James T. B. Stappe, in his 
company, A. In this capacity he served 
through the campaign, or up to Jalappa, 
where the term of service for which the reg!i- 
ment enlisted being so near ending, Gen. 
Scott ordered the 8d back to New Orleans, to 
be mustered out of the United States service. 
Lieut. Hall was in two engagements—at the 
memorable battle of Cerro Gordo and the 
taking of Vera Crus. He shared in the gal- 
lant charge led by the lamented Col. Baker, 
of the 4th Illinois Infantry. In ® communi- 
cation to the author, Lieut. Hall thus de- 
scribes the capture of Vera Crus: 


“But the most magnificent sight that I ever 
beheld, was the bombardment of Vera Crus 
by the Amerioan forces. From the time our 
army first landed until the surrender of the 
city, heavy details were constantly at work 
peace 64-pounders in position in the sand 

ls upon our line of investment. We would 
cutaniche in the sand hills, place three of 
those huge guns ap herein during the night, 
and st early dawn the brush would be cleared 
away; and the battery, being well manned 
from the men-of-war, would open out in 
Magnificent style. But the most sublime 
pecacie wae to watch the flight of the huge 
shells, thrown after night, from our batteries, 
and from the men-of-war outside the harbor, 
atthe devoted city. Like fiery comets sent 
on errands of destruotion, they coursed their 

Sogry way, shrieking and hissing through the 
. Air; and woe to the domicile, church or pal- 
ace where their fiery course ended!” 


Lieut. Hall was married im 1848, and settled 
upon the farm purchased by him before the 
war ooourred, where he remained for seven 
years, engaged in farming and dealing in 
stook. His health then falling, he removed 
to Bhelbyville, Ill., where he opened and con- 
ducted a hotel until the downfall of Fort 
Sumter, when he proceeded to raise a compa- 
ny of volunteers for the war. April 22d, he 
reported a full company, and was ordered to 
rendezvous at Jacksonville, on May 11th, by 
Gov. Yates. The regiment was organised un- 
der the Ton Regiment Bil, Hon. John M. 
Palmer elected Colonel, and was designated 
asthe 14th Regiment Llinois Volunteers. 

When the opportunity was presented to the 
14th Regiment to enlist for three years, at the 
appointed hour, Capt. Hall, with one hundred 
and one men, marched up to Col. Palmer's 
headquarters, ready to take upon themselves 
the usus! obligation, which elicited the fol- 
lowing remark from Col. Palmer: ‘Capt. 
Hall, old Shelby has reason to be proud of 
your company!” 

The regiment was ordered into Missouri, 
July 5th, and wap detailed for service at seve- 
ral points on the Hannibal and 8t. Jo. and 
the North Missouri Railroads. August 18, 
they removed to Jefferson Barracks, and the 
next day were ordered to Rolla, on the south- 
west branch of the Pacific Rallroad, to sup- 
port Gen. Sigel, who was falling back upon 
that place, after the memorable battle at Wil- 
son’s Creek. ; 

Capt. Hall served with his company (B) 
until Sept. Ist. Returning to bis family at 
Bhelbyville, he recelved the appointment of 
First Major in the 7th Regiment Illinois Ca- 
yalry, Col. Wm. Pitt Kellogg. Taking great 
interest in the reputation of the regiment, he 
applied himself very olosely to the tactics, 
until Feb. 1st, when he was appointed Colonel 
of the 14th Regiment Illinois Volunteers—Col. 
Palmer having been promoted to a Brigadier 
Generalship, Col. Hall assumed command on 
board the steamer Continental, on the way to 
Fort Donelson, reaching that place fifteen 
hours after thé surrender. Previous to his 
appointment, he was chosen Colonel by the 
officers and men of the regiment. At Fort 
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Donelson he was assigned to the 2d Brigade, 
Gen. Veatoh, of Gen. Hurlbdt’s (4th) Divis- 
jon, where he still remains, At the battle of 
Bhiloh, Col. Hall marched out his regiment, 
containing considerable less than six hundred 
men, of whom two hundred were killed and 
wounded—mostly on the first day of the bat- 
tle, Sunday, April 6th. Of the closing scene 
of Monday’s operations, Gen. Veatch, in his 
official report, ssys: 


“Col. Hall, of the 14th Illinois, with his 
regiment, led that gallant charge, on Monday 
evening, which drove the enemy beyond our 
lines, and closed the struggle on that memora- 
ble day. In the heat of battle, he exhibited 
the skill and firmness of a veteran.” 


Col. Hall has furnished the author with the 
following brief account of the part taken by 
the 14th in the battle of Shiloh: 


‘Long will the 14th Regiment Illinois Vol- 
unteers remember the position so long and 
ably held by them upon the Corinth road! 
Here the solid columns of the rebel centre 
were thrust upon our lines with groat fury, 
sided by o large artillery force. Notwith- 
standing the overwhelming force of the ene- 
my, our position wag held until our right and 
left was completely turned by the heavy col- 
umns of the rebels, and we were forced to fall 
back to prevent being entirely cut off. Here 
our gallant old flag received a large share of 
its forty-one bullet holes, and Color-S8ergeant 
Fletcher Ebey was killed while nobly carry- 
ing the same. One other noble fellow—Wm. 
W. Standage, private of Co. I—was seriously 
injured about four o'clock that eventful day, 
while bearing the colors—baving seised them 
when Ebey fell. Four o’olock found us much 
oppressed in spirits, and hard pressed by a 
superior force, but we had a line composed of 
the 4th (Gen. Hurlbut’s) Division, which was 
never broken by the enemy. Thege were the 
men who, if necessary, would ‘die in the last 
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ditch.’ Long, loud and ably did the heavy 
siege gune upon our left, aided by the gun- 
boats and a few batteries, deal death and ter- 
ror to the rebels, and soon after dark the 
enemy drew off, fell back, and bivouacked for 
the night—much to our joy and consolation. 
‘On Monday we were held in reserve until 
afternoon, not far from two o'clock, when we 
were ordered forward ; came up lively through 
an old field, then soross a skirt of woods to 
another field, where we came from column 
into line; were then ordered to cross the field 
and charge the enemy, which was in sight in 
the open woods beyond, composed of cavalry 
and Infantry. The charge was made socross 
the field on doubdle-quick, the men yelling at 
the top of their voloes. As soon as we were 
sufficiently near, the men were ordered to fire 
and advance. The enemy gave us 4 hearty 
welcome from a heavy battery upon the right, 
and from their small arms upon our left and 
front. Never did men behave more like vete- 
rans. After the rebels were entirely routed, 
we were ordered to halt and cease following 
them, whiob order was very reluctantly obeyed. 
We were placed, by the above gallant charge, 
in the possession of the last of the camps 
captured the day before. A singular coinci- 
donoe ocourred: The same field witnessed our 
review by Generals Grant and Hurlbut, our 
first disastrous standin the morning, our sub- 
sequent retreat, and our final glorious charge 
and triumph on the second day, April 7th.” 


Col. Hall participated In the perilous ap- 
prosoh to Corinth, in the two marches to 
Holly Springs from La Grange, and from La 
Grange to Memphis, where he still stands at 
the head of the old ‘‘ Pious Fourteenth.” He 
hesitates, however, to vouch for the soubriqust 
‘«Pjous,” since the long series of marches and 
hardships which his ‘‘ boys’’ have undergone. 
But if severe fighting and cleaning out of reb- 
els is ‘‘ practical piety,’’ he thinks his men 
possess that to an eminent degree. 
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COL. 
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GEN. 


Brigadier General Jotivs Waits, son of 
Lemuel and Emily White, was born at Careno- 
via, Madison county, N. Y., Sept. 20th, 1816. 
He removed to Ilinols in 1886, and has re- 
sided in Illinois, Missouri and Wisconsin since 
that time, He was s member of the Wisoon- 
sin Legislature in 1849, and was engaged {ip 
commercial pursuits and ss an insurance 
agent up to the time the war broke out. Mr. 
White was appointed Colleotor of Customs at 
Chicago in the spring of 1861. He raised s 
regiment of infantry (the 87th Mlinois, for- 
merly known asthe Fremont Rifle Regiment), 
and resigned the Collectorship upon being ap- 
pointed to the command of the regiment, in 
Sept., 1861. He commanded the regiment 
during Fremont’s expedition to Southwestern 
Missouri, in the fall of 1861, and was placed 
in command of a brigade, and marched with 
General Curtis into Arkansas in the ensuing 
winter. He was present at the battle of Pea 
Ridge, fought on the 6th, 7th and 8th days of 
Maroh, 1862, and was promoted to the rank 
of Brigadier Genera) for gallant conduot in 
that severely contested battle, to rank from 


COL. 


Wn. Pitt Kertoda, Colonel 7th Regiment 
Illinois Cavalry, was born in Montpelier, Ver- 
mont, Deo. 8th, 1881, and removed to Illinois 
in 1848. He attended, for two years, the Nor- 
wich Military University in Vermont, under 
Gen, Truman B. Ransom, father of Col. Ran- 
som of the 11th Regiment Illinois Volunteers. 
After which, he read law with Hon. E.G. John- 
son of Peoria, and commenced practice in Ful- 
ton county, Illinois, in 1855. The yesr fol- 
lowing, Mr. Kellogg was a candidate for the 
State Legislature, but by acoalition between the 
Democrats and Americans, he was defeated by 
& amall majority, although he ran some two 
handred yotes ahead of his ticket. In 1860 
he was chosen Republican Elector, and was 
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WHITE. 


June 9th, 1862, In accordance with orders, 
he proceeded to Washington early in July, after 
@ brief visit to his family in Chicago, and 
joined his brigade, which forms a part of the 
army of Virginia. 


Of the engagement at Martinsburg, in 
which the rebels were repulsed with con- 
siderable loss, Gen. White made the follow- 
ing report to Maj. Gen. Wool, dated Martins- 
burg, Va., Sept. 7, 1862: 

“TI have the honor to report that the enemy, 
consisting of 400 cavalry, who attacked my 
outposts, have heen defeated, with the loas of 
about fifty prisoners, horses and arms, now in 
our possession. Our loss was two killed and 
ten wounded, including Capt. Grosvenor and 
Lieut. Logan, of the 12th Llinois cavalry. 
The loss of the enemy greatly exceeds our 
own, but is not accurately known.” 

On the 16th September, at the capture of 
Harper's Ferry, Va., by the enemy, com- 
manded by Jackson, Gon. White, who had 
just joined our force there with his com- 
mand, wos taken prisoner, and acting Brigsa- 
dier Gen. Miles was killed. 


KELLOGG. 


appointed by Mr. Linooln, in March, 1861, 
Chief Justice of Nebraska. In Sept. of the 
same year, Gov. Yates offered him a commission 
as Col. of the 7th Regt. Illinois Cavalry, when 
Mr. Kellogg obtained leave of absence from 
the Territory, and entered the service. He 
was present at the taking of New Madrid, where 
his regiment captured four guns from the 
enemy. Col. Kellogg accompanied Gen. Pope's 
army up the Tennessee river, and took part in 
the capture of Corinth. In July, 1862, the 
Col left his regiment temporarily in order to 
hold court at Omaha, N. T., at the usual time, 
but will soon again join the 7th, now stationed 
at Tuscumbia, Ala. 
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COL. DIOKEY. 


THropHitus Lyte Dickzy is a son of the 
Rev. John Dickey, of Kentucky, a clergyman 
of the Presbyterian Church, and one of the 
pioneers of the church militant in the regions 
along the Ohio river, in the early settlement 
of the country. 

He was born in Paris, Kentucky, November 
12th, 1812. Being of an ingenuous nature, 
and at the same time discriminating mind, as 
well as trained by a man of the eminent apos- 
tolical and puritenio character of his distin- 
guished father, he early imbibed towards the 
institution of domestic slavery sentiments of 
the deepest abhorrence. These were based 
mainly upon his personal observations of the 
treatment slaves received, and the influence of 
the system upon the character of the whole 
people. e 

An inoldent related by him, as occurring in 
his presence, while yet a youth, passing over 
the country in Kentuoky, in company with his 
most excellent father, made # deep impression 
upon his mind. A oopple of slaves—men, wo- 
men and children—were passing, all fastened 
to s rope, on their way toa southern market, 
some singing, some orying, all influenced by 
the sweet strains of a band of music, under 
the leadership and presidency of a driver, 
with his whip-lashes and insignia of author- 
ity. Whereupon, the Rey. John Diokey, his 
father, having first straightened up his tall 
and majestic form, and boiling over with fer- 
vent indignation at the sight, awaited the 
coming of the leader. Immediately upon 
him this successor of the Apostles poured 
forth an irresistible strain of inveotive, such 
as the sight Inspired, characterizing the busi- 
ness as it deserved, and warning the aotors of 
“the vengeance of God they were laying in 
store for themselves against the time to come, 


Btill, Judge Dickey, by the death of a ma- 
ternal relative, himself, about the period of 
hie arriving at lawful age, became a slave- 
holder by inheritance, owning about a dozen 
of the descendants of Africa. About the 
same time, he was married, and on looking to 
the serious affairs of life, his first act was to 
liberate all bis slaves, and he formed the purpose 
of removing to a free State, resolved that the 
sacrifice of the character and destivies of his 
family, which he considered s necessary con- 
sequence of settlement in a slave State, and 
relianoe for living om unrequited labor, too 
great to be endured, too costly to be purchased. 

Thus, he struck for freedom, in 1835, and 
removed to Illinois, and settled in Macomb, 
McDonough county, where he studied law with 
Cyrus Walker, and the year following was ad- 
mitted to the bar. In 1887, Mr. Dickey re- 
moved to Rushville, Ill., where he remained 
until 1889, when he again removed and settled 
in Ottawa, his present residence. In 1846, 
he enlisted, and was elected Captain of a com- 
pany in Col. Hardin’s regiment, but soon after 
reaching Mexico, on account of ill health, was 
compelled to resign. In June, 1848, he was 
elected Judge of the Cirouit Court, Ninth 
District, which position he resigned in 1862. 
After this date, he practised law in Chicago, 
the firm being Dickey, Mather & Teft. In 
the summer of 186], he received authority 
from the Governor of Illinois to raise a regi- 
ment, and in October he proceeded to Spring- 
field with his regiment, the 4th Illinois Caval- 
ry. At Fort Donelson, Col. Dickey rendered 
most efficient service, in preventing the escape 
of a rebel column, and also distinguished 
himself at the battle of Shiloh. He is now 
Chief of Cavalry on Maj. Gen. Grant's Staff. 
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COL. BRACKETT, 


COL. BRACKHKETT. 


Atuxrr G. Bracrstr, Colonel of the 9th 
Regiment Dlinois Cavalry, was born in Cherry 
Valley, Otsego county, New York, on the 14th 
day of February, 1829. In the autumn of 
1846, he removed to Indiana, and the next 
spring he volunteered as s soldier in the 
Mexican war. He was chosen 2d Lieutenant 
of an Indiana regiment, and shortly after, 
Ist Lieutenant, in which capacity he oon- 
tinued until the close of the war, displaying, 
on different oocasions, the greatest bravery. 
He was in the battle of Huamantla, at the 
siege of Puebla, and at the bombardment of 
Atlixoo. His regiment was attached to Gen. 
Lane’s command, and served through the 
campaign with great credit. At the close 
of the war, Lieut. Brackett prepared a volume 
entitled “*A History of Lane’s Brigade in 
Mexico,” embodying his own personal ob- 
servations, 

On the 8d of March, 1855, he was appointed 
Captain in the 2d Regiment of U. 8. Cavalry, 
and after having recruited a company of reg- 
ulars at Rook Island, Illinois, was ordered to 
Texas, where he continued to serve against 
the Camanche and Apache Indians until the 
breaking out of the rebellion. During his 
stay in that region and on the frontier, he 
saw much active service. He had command 
of several important pests, and had frequent 
fights with the Camanches, whom he eventu- 
ally conquered and brought to terms. Not 
only had Capt. Brackett to guard the country 
against Indian depredations, but he had fre- 
quently to repel the incursions of Cortenas 
and other Mexican bandits, who were soous- 
tomed to scour the country far and near, 
carrying off all that they could obtain, and 
hesitating not to commit murder if necessary 
to their sucoess. The records of the depart- 
ment show amply his success on the frontier, 
in defending the country from the Indians 
and the Mexicans, and he had the honor of 
reosiving the particular commendation and 
thanks of Gen. Soott for his conduct, He 
made his escape from Texas after the traitor, 
General Twiggs, had surrendered his whole 
command to the rebels, and after a great deal 
of difficulty, made his way to Florida, thence 
to Cuba, and from there to New York. 


His company having been refitted at Carlisie 
Barracks, Pennsylvania, marched to Washing- 
ington, and crossed the Potomac into Virginia 
with the first troope. At the battle of Black- 
burn’s Ford, which took place on the Friday 
preceding the battle of Bull Run, Brackett’s 
company of cavalry took an important part. 
They were exposed to the hottest of the ene- 
my’s fire, and not only served as cavalry, 
but assisted the artillery forces in bringing 
up their guns, and indeed were everywhere 
and anywhere that their services were needed. 
Capt. Brackett, during the fight, seeing one 
of the New York regiments leaving the field 
in disorder for want of officers competent to 
direct them, placed himself at their head, 
tallied them by word and example, and suo- 
ceeded in taking them back to face the enemy. 

At the battle of Bull Run, July 21, 1861, 
his cavalry was General MoDowell’s escort 
through the whole day, and were constantly 
exposed to the enemy’s fire. In the disastrous 
flight, they covered the retreat, and by vigor- 
ous and intelligible action, did much to restore 
order and confidence in the host of men aban- 
doned by their own appointed officers. No 
officer of his rank did more to retrieve the 
fortanes of the day than Capt. Brackett. His 
conduct reeelved the approbation of his com- 
mending officer. 

In the fall and winter of 1861-2, he raised 
a splendid cavalry regiment (9th Regiment 
Illinois Cavalry) in the vicinity of Chicago, 
and in February, 1862, marched to Missouri, 
and thence to Arkansas, forming part of 
Steele’s brigade of Gen. Curtis’ army, On 
the 12th of June, 1862, he met and defeated 
e large rebel force at the Waddell Farm, 
Jackson county, Arkansas, and saved a val- 
usable train belonging to the Government. 
Again, on the 27th of June, he attacked a 
saperior force of the enemy at Stewart's 
Plantation, Jackson oo., Ark., and fought 
them until dark, when the enemy retired, 
and next day sent in a flag of trove te ob- 
tain permission te bury their dead. The 
Illinois troops went into the engagement with 
“nerves of steel and hearts of oak,” and 
displayed the greatest gallantry. Im this 
action Col. Brackett was severely woanded, 
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and is still (Sept. 16th) suffering from its 
effects. He is now stationed with his regi- 
ment at Helena, Arkansas. Col. Brackett 
has lately been promoted Major of Cavalry 
in the regular service, which certainly pos- 


COL. 


Freperiox A. Sraprina, Colonel of the 
72d Mllinois Volunteers (1st Chicago Board 
of Trade Regiment), was born in Buffalo, 
N. Y., May 24, 1884. From hie earliest child- 
hood he evinoed a strong love for the pro- 
fession of arms. He received a military 
education, and fitted himself for the profession 
of civil engineering, after having spent three 
years of his boyhood as « sailor before the 
mast. In J852, he went to Chicago, and was 
employed by the Illinois Central R. R. Co. in 
different departments until 1856. 

In 1857, he proceeded to the south, and was 
absent most of the time until the breaking out 
of the rebellion, at which date he was Secre- 
tary of a@ railroad in Arkansas. Liberal 
offers were made to him to enter the southern 
army; but, leaving everything, he came from 
there early in May, 1861, in disguise, hunted 
and branded as @ renegade and traitor to the 
south, sacrificing everything he possessed, 
with a price on his hesd—(‘‘s liberal reward 
for his ecalp.”) After many difficulties, he 
reached Louisville, and returned again to Il., 
and tendered, June Ist, 1861, to the Presi- 
dent a regiment, the skeleton organisation of 
which was formed and framed by the lamented 
Col. E. BE. Ellsworth, between whom and Col. 
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sesses no braver or more gallant officer, or 
one to whom the lines of the poet could be 
more properly applied: 


“Tp war, was never lion more fierce ; 
In peace, was never gentle lamb more mild.” 


STARRING. 


Starring the warmest intimate personal friend- 
ship and confidence existed. 

The regiment was not then received by the 
Government, and the companies went into 
different organizations already accepted. Col. 
Starring went to the Potomac, and remained 
until after the disastrous battle at Bull Run. 
He returned to Illinois, and was commissioned 
Major of the 46th Illinois Regt., and served in 
that regiment from Sept., 1861, to January, 
1862, and was then traneferred to the 2d [IL 
Light Artillery, when that regiment was form- 
ed, as Major of the regiment. Col. 8. was at 
Island No. 10, during the long bombardment; 
was stationed at Columbus, Ky., and was 
Chief of the Artillery, district of the Missis- 
sippi, at the time of his promotion to the 
command of the lst Chicago Board of Trade 
Regiment, in August, 1862. This regiment, 
one of the best that Illinois has sent into the 
field, left Chicago en route for Kentucky, 
August 80th, and is now (Sept. 18th) sta- 
tioned at Paduoah, the post at that place 
being in command of Col. Starring. For 
versatile and technical knowledge of military 
tactios, the Col. of the 72d, although so young 
@ soldier, has probsbly no superior among 
our volunteer officers. 
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Major General Davi Huntex was born in 
Washington, District of Columbia, July 26, 
1802. His father, who was a Chaplain in the 
army, was a native of Virginia, of the family 
of Hunters of Winchester. He graduated at 
West Point in 1822, the twenty-fifth in rank 
in a class numbering forty, and was appointed 
2d Lieutenant in the Infantry, his commission 
dating from July 1, 1822. He took command 
of Fort Dearborn, Chicago, Mllinois, Decomber 
14, 1830, which he retained until May 20, 
1881. Dering this period he was married 
to Miss Maria I Kinzie, daughter of John 
Kinzie, the first permanent inhabitant of the 
city of Chicago, who settled there in 1804, the 
year following the erection of Fort Dearborn. 
Having risen to a Ist Lieutenancy, he was, in 
1832, made a Captain of Dragoons, and twice 
crossed the Plains to the Rocky Mountains, 
on ove of which long, perilous and fatiguing 
journeys he was accompanied by Mrs. Hanter, 
who has been the almost constant companion 
of her husband in all of his campaign life. 
In 1836, he resigned and entered into the 
forwarding basiness at Chicago, forming a 
copartnership with his brother-in-law, John 
H. Kinzie. Im 1842, he rejoined the army 
as a Paymaster, in which position, with the 
rank of Major, the present sdministration 
found him. He accompanied the President 
from SprimgGeld, es route for Washington, 
as far as Baffalo, N. Y., where, owing to 
the extraerdinary pressure of the crowd, 
he suffered a dislocation of the collar-bone. 
May 14, 1861, he was eppointed Col. of the 
fth Regiment U.S. Cavalry, and at the dis- 
astrous battle of Bull Run, July 2ist, 1861, 
commanded the main column of McDowell's 
army, and was severely wounded in the neck. 
August 12, 1861, he was made Major General 
of Votumteers, and superseded Maj. Gen. Fre- 
moat im the Department of Missouri, Nov. 2d, 
1861. Im assuming command, Gen. Hunter 
repedisted Fremont’s agreement with Price 
in Missouri, and im his report to headquarters, 
rsigeed as his reasons that it would render 
the eufercement of martial law impossible, 
give absolute liberty to the propagandists of 
Urassa, and practically annul the confiscation 
bot are Hunter afterwards had command 


HUNTER. 


of the D»partment of Kansas, with his head- 
quarters at Fort Leavenworth. While in com- 
mand of this Department, he roceived the 
following complimentary dispatoh from Gen. 
Halleck, dated St. Louis, February 19, 1862: 
“‘To you, more than any other man out of 
this Department, are we indebted for our suoc- 
cess at Port Donelson. In my strait for troops 
to reinforce Gen. Grant, I applied to you. You 
responded nobly, placing your forces at my 
disposal. This enabled me to win the victory. 
Accept my moat heartfelt thanks.” 

In March, 1862, he was ordered to South 
Carolina, assuming command of the Depart- 
ment of the South, consisting of the States of 
South Carolina, Georgia and Florida, and es- 
tablishing his headquarters at Hilton Head, 
Port Royal, 8.C. On the 11th of the month 
following, Fort Pulaski surrendered to the 
forees under his command. May 9, 1862, 
Gen. Hunter issued a proclamation, declaring 
the slaves of all the rebels in his Department 
free, which was annulled by the President on 
the 19th of the same month. June 16th, a 
portion of the troops under Gen. Hunter’s 
command met with a severe repulse at the 
battle of James Island, near Charleston, Brig. 
Gen. Benham having, in direct violation of 
Gen. Hunter’s orders, made an attack upon 
the enemy. Having organized negro regi- 
ments in his Department, which was also 
done by another Federal officer, the following 
order was issued by the rebel authorities : 


War Derarrmest, 
ADJUTANT ayD Iwarecror GumenaL’s Orricr, 

HicHMonD, Aug. 21, 1862. 
Geseral Orders, No. 60.) 

1. Whereas, Major General Hunter, recently 
in command of the enemy’s forces on the coast 
of South Carolina, and Brigadier General 
Phelps, a military commander of the enemy 
in the State of Louisiana, have organized 
negro slaves for military service against their 
masters, citizens of this Confederacy : 

And whereas, The Government of the United 
States has refused to answer an inquiry 
whether said conduct of its officers meets its 
sanction, and has thus left to this government 
no other means of repressing said crimes and 
outrages than by the adoption of such mens- 
ures of retaliation as shall serve to prevent 
their repetition ; 

Ordered, That Major General Honter and 
Brigadier General Phelps be mo longer held 
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and treated as publio enemies of the Confed- 
erate States, but as outlaws; and that in the 
event of the capture of either of thom, or that 
of any other commissioned officer employed 
in drilling, organizing, or instructing slaves, 
with @ view to their armed service in this war, 
he shall not be regarded as a prisoner of war, 
but held in close confinement for execution. as 
a felon, at such time and place as the Presi- 
dent may order. 
By order, 8. COOPER, 
Adjutant and Inspector General. 

He remained in that Department until 
early in September, when, by order of the 
Commander-in-Chief, he proceeded to Wash- 
ington, giving up the command of the De- 
partment of South Carolina to Gen. O. M. 
Mitohell. While there, he wrote the following 
letter to the Rev, Stephen H. Tyng, D.D., 
President of the National Freedman’s Associ- 
ation of New York, dated Hilton Head, 8. C., 
July 17, 1862. As Gen. Hunter is by educa- 
tion and choice a soldier, what he says in re- 
gard to the subject of slavery at this time has 
a weight and authority to which the opinions 
of few men are entitled. 


Bin: I have the honor to acknowledge the 
receipt of your communication, dated June 2, 
1862, er preening to me the approval of my 
course in regard to the freed slaves of this 
Department by the important and benevolent 
association of which you are President. 

Satisfied of having attempted, in the ab- 
sence of instructions, to do my duty in the 
matter acoording to the best lights of my 
judgment and a long experience, every assur- 
ance of sympathy from men whose characters 
I esteem is gratifying, and enables me to wait 
with more pationce for those inevitable days 
which are to give a polloy on the slavery 
question to our Government. 

It is my only fear that the lesson may not 
be understood and acted upon until read in 
characters of blood at the fireside of every 
Northern family. To attain wisdom we must 
suffer; but that wisdom on the slavery ques- 
tion must finally be obtained, is my sustain- 
ing faith. 

Our people are not dull of comprehension 
in regard to matters about which free play is 
given to their common sense. When a fire is 
spreading through s block of houses, they do 
not hesitate to batter down sn intermediate 
house to save the remainder of the block. 
When the plague ede boy an infected district, 
the district is quarantined, and every resource 
of science and industry put forth to rid the 
locality of its presence. The soldiers of health 
are by no means ordered to mount guard over 
each smitten house and see that the vested 
interests of pestilence are protected. ‘‘Bresk 
open doors, if they be not opened,” is the 
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order on these occasions. ‘‘Let in fresh sir 
and sunlight; let purity replace corruption.” 

But in presence of one great evil, which 
bas so long brooded over our country, the 
intelligence of a large portion of our people 
would seem paralyzed and helpleas. Their 
moral nerves lie torpid under its benumbing 
shadow. Its breath has been the pestilence 
of the political atmosphere in which our 
statesmen have been nurtured; and nerer, | 
fear, until its beak is dripping with the best 
blood of the country, and its talons tangled 
in her vitals, will the free masses of the loyal 
States be fully aroused to the necessity of 
abating the abomination at whatever cost and 
by whatever agencies. 

This is written, not politically, but accord- 
ing to my profession in the military sense. 
Looking forward, there looms up a possibility 
(only too possible) of a peace which shall be 
nothing but an armistice, with every advan- 
tage secured to the Rebellion. Nothing can 
give us permanent peace but s successful 
prosecution of the war, with every weapon 
and energy at our command, to its logical 
and legitimate conclusion. The fomenting 
cause of the Rebellion must be abated; the 
6xe must be laid to the root of the upas tree 
which bas rained down such bitter fruit upon 
our country, before anything like a permanent 
peace can be justly hoped. 

Already I see signs in many influential 
quarters, heretofore opposed to my views ip 
favor of arming the blacks, of a change of 
sentiment. Our recent disasters before Rich- 
mond have served to illuminate many minds. 

To speak of using the negroes merely for 
throwing up entrenchments, is a step in the 
right direotion, though far short of what must 
be the end. It has the advantage, however, 
of making the furthor and final steps neces- 
sary; for men working in face of the enemy 
must have arms with which to protect them- 
selves if suddenly attacked. 

On the whole, there is much reason to be 
satisfied with the progress made by public 
sentiment, considering how deeply- rooted 
were the prejudices to be overcome, the 
general failure of the nation to realize at first 
the proportions of the war, and the impunity 
still extended to those Northern traitors who 
Bre the plunderers of the Government by 
means of fraudulent army and navy contracts, 
on the one hand, while using every energy of 
tongue and pen to excite discontent with our 
Government and sympathy with the more 
candid and courageous traitors of the South 
who sre in arms against us. 

In conclusion, it may not be inappropriste 
to say that in transmitting the approval of 
the National Freedman’s Relief Association 
of my course, you were—doubtless, unoon- 
sciously—indorsing views whioh your own 
earnest eloquence had no slight ghare in 
maturing. Though without the pleasure of 
your personal acquaintance, I was, during 6 
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GEN. MCCLERNAND. 
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year, a member of your congregation, and 
take this opportunity of gratefully ecknowl- 
edging my indebtedness to your teachings. 

Your letter would have been earlier answer- 
ed, had not pressing daties too fully ocoupied 
my time. 

Believe me, Sir, very truly, your obliged 
and obedient servant, D. HUNTER. 


P. 8.—None of the carefully fostered delu- 
sions by which slavery has sustained itself at 
the North, is more absurd than the bugbear 
of ‘‘m general migration of negroes to the 
North,” as @ necessary sequence of emanci- 
pation. So far is this from being the fect, 
thet slthough it is well known that I give 
passes North to all negroes asking them, not 
more than a dozen have applied to me for 
such passes since my arrival here, their local 
attachments being apparently much stronger 
than with the white race. My experience 
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Major General Jonn Ataxaxpan MoCum- 
kaND was born in Breckinridge county, Ky., 
May 80th, 1812. Upon the death of his father, 
in 1816, his mother removed to Shawneetown, 
Dlinois, where be acquired his education in the 
Village schoo. When not attending school, he 
worked on a farm. In 1827, he commenced 
the study of the law, and was admitted to the 
bar in 1830. The same year he volunteered in 
the war against the Seo and Fox Indians, serv- 
ing in the ranks as 4 private until the war 
was closed by the battle of Bad Axe, Mill 
health rendered it necessary, after his return 
home, that he should defer profeasional prac- 
tice until his health should be restored by 
more active life. Accordingly, for two years, 
during 18884, he traded upon the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers. With the peouniary means 
thus acquired, he was better enabled to engage 
sucoessfully in his profeasion. 

In 1835, he established the first Democratic 
press that ever existed in Shawneetown. The 
paper published, of which he was the editor, 
was called the Democrat. In the same year he 
opened an office in Shawneetown, and com- 
menoed the practice of law in the several 
courts of the judicial circuit’ He continued 
to pragtice his profession with success until 
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leads me to believe that the exact reverse of 
the received opinion on this subject would 
form the rule, and that nearly if not quite all 
the negroes of the North would migrate South 
whonever they shall be at liberty to do so 
without fear of the auction-block. 
Sincerely, D. A. 

By Special Orders No. 286, s commission, 
over which Maj. Gen. Hunter presides, as- 
sembled at Washington, Sept. 26th, 1862, for 
the trial of such cases as might be brought 
before it. The investigation into the conduct 
of the officers against whom Gen. Pope brought 
charges, the surrender of Harper’s Ferry, and 
other matters connected with the late battles 
in Maryland, are expected to come before the 
court. 
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his election to Congress, in 1843. In the mean- 
time, he formed a partnership with Albert G. 
Caldwell, a gentleman who hed finished his 
stadies in Mr. MoClernand’s office. 

His political principles are inflexibly those 
of a Democrat. ‘‘Born one of the people,” 
he says, ‘‘he continues one of the people.” 
The late General Ewing, formerly Senator in 
Congress from [linois, when referring to him 
upon an exciting political question, said, ‘‘ Me- 
Clernand we can count upon; he is always for 
the Democracy and his friends.’’ 

In 1886, he was elected to the State Legis- 
lature from the county of Gallatin. He was 
then twenty-four years of age. Politics ran 
high. Gen. Jackson’s administration was vio- 
lently opposed. The Whigs expected to over- 
throw it, and with it, the ascendanoy of the 
Democratie party. In this crisis, Governor 
Duncan, who had been repeatedly elected to 
Congress as a Democrat and political friend of 
Gen. Jackson, made « violent attack upon him, 
in his message to the Legislature of 1886, 
He denounced him or the abuse of executive 
patronage; for wasteful and increased expen- 
ditares; for vetoing the bill to recharter the 
United States Bank; for the removal of the 
deposits, and for other alleged delinquencies, 
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The friends of the Governor, at home and 
abroad, predicted that he would be able to 
revolutionize the politics of the State. The 
contest became fierce, and the excitement in- 
tense. 

In this state of things, s legislative com- 
mittee was raised to investigate the cobarges 
preferred by the Governor against the Presi- 
dent. Mr. McClernand,in behalf of the com- 
mittee, prepared and presented a report, which 
thoroughly discussed all the mooted political 
topics of the day, and defended and vindicated 
the administration of the President. It is 
known that the State was finally saved to the 
Demooratio party. 

During the same session of 1836-7, a system 
of internal improvements was adopted. Mr. 
McClernand had been elected, and, after his 
election, had been formally instructed by his 
constituents to support such asystem. No al- 
ternative, therefore, was allowed him, but to 
violate instructions, or vote for the system if 
he retained his seat. Accordingly, he voted 
for the system, and advocated, in a speech, the 
general policy of public improvements by the 
States. He has subsequently stated, in the 
councils of the State, that he regretted the 
necessity for the part he took upon this ques- 
tion more than anything which had occurred 
in connection with his political career. Re- 
ferring to this subject at a subsequent period, 
he thus expresses himself: 


‘If we look to the circumstances of the 
time, we shall find a satisfactory solution of 
the matter, Railroads and canals were the 
manta of the time. Banks had multiplied; 
paper money had become never so plenty; 
speculation had inflamed the public mind, and 
become rife throughout Europe and America. 
Causes of imperious and world-wide operation 
were driving nations and individuals, heedless 
and infatuated, upon the treacherous rocks of 
speculation. The extravagance committed by 
Illinois, was committed, in greater or less de- 
gree, by almost every Stute in the Union, and 
by thousands of individuals. Her failure, 
therefore, was not an exception, but a misfor- 
tune in which individuals and nations equally 
shared. Theconvulsion andthe calamity were 
general; their causes originated in the great 
and mysterious law which appoints to human 
affuirs the periodical fluctuations which are 
typified in the diurnal fluctuations of the sea.” 


During the same session of 1836-7, a con- 
troversy arose respecting the I}inois and Michi- 
gan Canal, which had well-nigh defeated that 
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great and popular work. Mr. MoClernand was 
an efficient and bold advecate of what is known 
as the “deep-cut plan,” which, with some 
amendments, was finally adopted. After the 
controversy had been adjusted, the offices of 
commissioner and treasurer of the canal were 
tendered to him, and he was elected unani- 
mously,; we believe, by the Legislature. 

In 1887, be entered upon the duties of this 
twofold office. In the spring of 1839, the 
State found herself without adequate means 
to carry on the work, and Mr. McClernand, 
deeming it useless to continue his connection 
with it, resigned the office. His faithful ad- 
ministration of his responsible trust upon the 
canal was responded to by complimentary reso- 
lutions adopted at public meetings. 

In 1840, Mr. McClernand was elected a 
second time to the Legislature from the county 
of Gallatin. A large majority of Democrats 
were returned to both branches. The most 
exciting question of the session was the pas- 
sage of the new Judiciary Bill. The Supreme 
Court had given great offence to the people of 
the State, not only on account of its decision 
on the guo warranio, but especially with re- 
ference to the right of aliens to vote under the 
Constitution of the State. The Legislature 
went to work to reform the judiciary, and this 
was done. In the debate upon the bill having 
this last-mentioned object in view, Mr. Mc- 
Clernand, on the authority of a highly respecta- 
ble gentleman, made a statement imputing 
improper conduct to the Supreme Conrt in re- 
gard to a cause involving the exercise of the 
elective franchise, to which Theophilus W. 
Smith, of the Judges of the Supreme Coort, 
took exception, The consequence was a chal- 
letge from Judge Smith, which was promptly 
accepted by Mr. McClernand, who immediately 
repaired to the place of meeting. But the 
Judge failed to do so, and the hostile meeting 
never took place. 

In December, 1840, Mr. McClernand, Adam 
W. Snyder, then former representative in Con- 
gress, and afterward Democratic nominee for 
Governor, whose election was only prevented 
by ‘his death, James H. Ralston, Isaac P. Wal- 
ker and John W. Eldridge, were nominated by 
a State Convention for electors to support 
Martin Van Buren and Richard M. Johnson, 
Democratic candidates for President and Vice- 
President. The Whig tioket for eleotors, 
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pledged to support Gen. Harrison and John 
Tyler, were Samuel D, Marshall, Edwin B. 
Webb, Abraham Lincoln, now President of the 
United States, Cyrus Walker and Buckner 8. 
Morris, The canvasq wes no ordinary one. 
It was an energetic struggle, protracted for 
months: the stake was a State which might, 
as was supposed by many, decide the election. 
The result was a majority of about four thou- 
sand votes for Van Buren and Johnson in that 
portion of the State, the majority in the whole 
State being about nineteen hundred. 

In 1842, Mr. MoClernand was a third time 
elected to the Legislature, and the year follow- 
ing, while still a member of the Legislature, Was 
elected a representative to the twonty-eighth 
Congress. Before taking his seat, he marriod Sa- 
rah, daughter of Col.Dunlap, of Jacksonville, Ill. 
As 8 member of Congress, he soon wen the 
confidence of his political friends, His first 
speech, which was upon the bill to remit the 
fine imposed upon Gen. Jackson by Judge Hall, 
evinced the warm affection which he had cher- 
ished from his youth up for that illustrious 
man. During the second session of the same 
Congress, he brought forward, as a member of 
the Committee on Pablic Lands, a comprehen- 
tive and interesting report, accompanied by a 
bill for a grant of land to ai din the completion 
of the Illinois and Michigan Canal. In 1844, 
in consequence of @ change of the usual time, 
by an act of the Legislature, another election 
for representatives in Congress came on, and 
Mr, McClernaad was re-elected without oppo- 
tition, In 1846, he was a third time elected, 
and again without opposition in 1848 and 
1850 he was elected. In 1852 he was not 
s candidate for Congress, but headed the 
Democratic electoral ticket. In 1854, Mr. 
McClernand removed to Jacksonville, and in 
1857, to Springfield, practicing law at both 
Places. He was chairman of the Committee on 
Resolutions in the Demgoratic State Conven- 
tion of 1858, which formally repudiated Le- 
comptonism, and sustained Senator Douglas. 
ln 1859, he was nominated for Congress in the 
Springfield district, and served until the break- 
ing out of the war, when he resigned his seat, 
returned to Illinois, and with Col. (now Brig. 
General) John A. Logan and Col. P. B. Fouke, 
both members of Congress, raised the MoCler- 
nand Brigade, The President appointed him 

* Brigadier General, May 17, 1861, and he 
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immediately proceeded to Cairo, where he se- 
cured, during his sdminiatration of military 
affairs there, the respect and good-will of 
all under his command. He accompanied Gen. 
Grant to Belmont with his brigade, and in the 
engagement he displayed great military ca- 
pacity. The day after the battle, Gen. Mo- 
Clernand {ssned the following Genera! Order 
(No. 16) to his gallant troops: 


BareaDzs Heapquarrzns, Camp Carmo, 
er November 8, 1861. "| 


The Genera) commanding the First Brigade 
of Illinois Volunteers takes pleasure in meeting 
to-day those who conferred honor upon his 
command by their gallantry and good conduct 
on yesterday. Few of you had before seen a 
battle. You were but imperfectly disciplined, 
and supplied with inferior arms. Yet you 
marched upon a concealed enemy, of superior 
nambers, on ground of their own choosing. 

You drove them steadily before you for two 
miles of continued fighting, and forced them to 
seek shelter in their entrenchments at Belmont, 
beneath the heavy batteries at Columbus. You 
drove them from their position, and destroyed 
their camp—bringing with you, on retiring, 
two hundred prisoners, two field-picoes, and a 
large amount of other property. 

Reinforced from Columbus, they formed in 
large numbers in your rear, to cut you off, while 
the heavy guns were playing upon your ranks. 
Fighting the same ground over again, you drove 
them a second time. A portion of the com- 
mand, becoming separated from the rest, made 
a succesafyl and well ordered movement by 
another route, and returned tothe river. After 
a day of fatiguing marches, fighting as you 
marched, having been nearly six hours actually 
engaged, you re-embarked and returned to 
your camps. 

On looking along your ranka to-day, the com- 
manding General has cause to mourn the ab- 
sence of many of his gallant men—the victims 
of inexorable war. Some laid down their lives 
on the battle-field, offering their blood freely, 
and giving their last and most glorious mo- 
ments to their country, Others bear honorable 
wounds, and suffer more than those who died, 
yet it is hoped they will resume their duties 
and win new honors. 

While mourning the dead and offering sym- 
pathy to the suffering, the General commanding 
gratefully acknowledges his gratitude, and of- 
fers the thanks of a gratefal country and State 
to the officers and soldiers of Illinois ander his 
command, for their gallantry and good conduct. 

When again called upon, he hopes to find you 
equally prompt, and better prepared for battle 
ead for victory. By order of 


JOHN A. McCLERNAND, 
Brigadier General Commanding. 


Gen. MoClernand was present at the capture 
of Fort Henry and also at Fort Donelson, where, 
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with his noble division, composed exclusively 
of Mlinois troops, he acted « prominent part 
in its capture. A Mussachusetts writer penned 
the following lines on hearing of the glorious 
victory : 

MoClernand’s division, composed of Oglesby’s, Wal- 
lace’s and MoArthur’s brigades, suffered terribly. 
They were composed of the Eighth, Ninth, Eleventh, 
Eighteenth, Twentieth Twenty-ninth,Thirtieth Thirty- 
first, Forty-Afth, Forty-eighth and Forty-ninth Il 

ments. 

The Eighth, Eighicenth, Tweatsoths and Twenty-first 
Dinois regiments dooupied a position above the Fort. 

The four llinois regiments held their ground full 


three hours. Nearly one-third had been’ killed and 
wounded. Yet the falance stood firm. 


O gales that dash th’ Atlantio’s swell 
ong our rooky shores! 
Whoee thunders diapason well 
New England’s glad burrahe— 


Bear to the prairies of the West 

eo ns of our r Joy, P 
© prayer that springs in every breast: 
ae od bless thes—-Iffinols!” 34 

Ob! awful hours, when gra 
Tore through th’ unfiine 


and shel) 
g line; 


GEN. 


Major General Jonn Porg was born in Kas- 
kaskia, Illinois, March 12th, 1828. His father. 
was the well known Judge Nathaniel Pope, 
of Virginia, who removed to Kentucky some 
time before the birth of his son, and after- 
wards settled in Illinois. He was a delegate 
to Congress from [Illinois before its organiza- 
tion as a State, in 1828, and was afterwards 
appointed District Judge. His son was ap- 
pointed a cadet in the West Point Military 
Academy, from Illinois, in 1888, having re- 
ceived a thoroughly good preliminary educa- 
tion, and acquitted himself so well at the 
Academy as to form ong of the distinguished 
graduating class in 1842, and wes commis- 
sioned a brevet Second Lieutenant in the corps 
of Topographical Engineers on the Ist of July 
of the same year. Inthe Mexican war, Lieut. 
Pope was attached to the army under Gen. 
Taylor. At the battle of Monterey he won 
his First Lieutenancy, the new commission 
bearing date Sept. 28, 1846; and for gallantry 
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“Stand firm, remove the men who fell, 
Close up and wait the sign.” 


It came at peas Now lads, the steel!’’ 
The roshing osts deploy ; 
“EC s!”—the broken traitors reel— 
Huzza for [inois! 


In vain thy ram Donelson 
The fra ree sal : 


It leaps the wall, the fort'is won, 
Up go the Stripes and Stars. 


Thy proudest mother’s eyelids fill, 
dares her gallant bo 
And Plymouth k and Bunker Hill 
Yearn to thee—Dlinois. 


For gallantry displayed at the taking of Ft. 
Donelson, he was made s Major General, March 
21,1862. On the hotly-contested field of Shiloh, 
Gen. McClernand was present, and rendered 


vafuable service in both day’s battles. He was | 


constantly im the field with his division from 
that date antil September, when he was ordered 
to Springfield to assist Gov. Yates in organiz- 
ing the new volunteer regiments raised under 
the President’s calls for 600,000, men. 


POPE. 


at Buena Vista was brevetted a Captain, his 
commission bearing date February 28, 1847. 

In 1849, he conducted the Minnesota Ex- 
ploring Expedition; heving seoomplished 
which, he was entrusted with the conduct of 
an expedition sent out by the Government to 
test the feasibility of boring artesian wells in 
the celebrated Staked Plain, stretching be- 
tween Texas and New Mexioo, for some 
hundreds of miles in length, and about seven- 
ty-five in width, and partially in the territory 
of each. The region takes its Spanish name 
from the fact that owing to its aridity and 
barrenness, the Indians were compelled te 
stake out tracks to enable them to cross it 
with rapidity and certainty. Not a drop of 
water is found throughout its extent, and yet, 
as it lies directly on the best overland mail 
routes between the eastern and western slope® 
of the Union, it was of the greatest import- 
ance that it should be made travereable. With 
8 view to do this, the artesian well enterprise 


GEN. POPR. 
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was undertaken by Capt. Pope, whose efforts April, 1862, he arrested General Pope’s 
snd adventures on the desert form aninter- course down the Mississippi, when he was 
resting page in the annals of western explora- about to commence the sttack on Fort Pillow. 
tion. Im 1868 he was assigned to the com- With his army he proceeded, in obedience to 
mand of one of the expeditions to survey the orders, to Pittsburgh Landing, and was as- 
route of the Pacifie Railroad. From 1854 signed s positien on the extreme left of Hal- 
until 1869, he was engaged in exploring the leok’s army. Here he had command of one 
Rocky Mountains, during which period (July of the three grand divisions into which the 
Ist, 1856) he took the actual rank of Captain Union force was divided, and by s brilliant 
in the Topographical Engineering corps, hav- piece of strategy succeeded in capturing & 
ing previously been Captain by brevet. Dur- large number of rebel prisoners at Corinth. 
ing the polities! compaign of 1860, he sym- After the evacuation of Corinth, Gen. Pope 
pathised with the Republicans, and {nan ad- pursued the enemy, under command of Gen. 
dress on the subject of fortifications, read Beauregard, down the Mobile railroad, oap- 
before the Literary Society of Cincinnati, he turing many prisoners and munitions of war. 
satirized the policy of President Buchanan in He was cngaged in this duty when summoned 
unsparing terms. He wascourt-martialed by by the War Department to Washington, and 
Buchanan shortly afterwards, but upon the assigned to the command of the troops in the 
recommendation of Mr. Holt, Postmaster Shenandoah Valley, consisting of three divis- 
General, the matter was dropped. He was ions, Fremont’s, Banks’ and McDowell’s, June 
still a Captain in the Engineer corps when the 26, 1862. On assuming command, General 
rebellion of 1861 broke out, and was one of Pope issued the following address: 


the officers detailed by the War Department 
to escort President Lincoln to Washington. 

When the President oalled for four hundred 
thousand volunteers, Capt. Pope was named 
ss a Brigadier General, receiving his commis- 
son May 17, 1861, and appointed to a com- 
mandin Missouri. He stands ninth on the 
list of Brigadiers, those who precede him be- 
ing Heintselman, Keyes, Andrew Porter, Frank- 
lin, W. T. Sherman, Stone, Buell, and T. W. 
Sherman. Gen. Pope’s operations in North- 
tm Missouri, protecting railway communica- 
tion and driving out guerilla parties, were 
ultended with great success. The moat im- 
Portant engagement with which he was then 
connected, was that which occurred at Black- 
walter, where, by the co-operation of Gen. J. C. 
Davis, a large number of rebel prisoners were 
taken, and their army routed. Gen. Halleck en- 
trusted him with the command of the army of 
the Mississippi,destined to co-operate with Flag 
Oficer Foote’s flotilla. At the head of » well 
appointed army, General Pope left Commerce, 
Mo., marched on New Madrid, captured that 
Place, and acted in concert with Com. Foote 
in driving the rebels from Island No. 10 into 
§ Well conceived trap, where about five thou- 
sad of them were taken prisoners by Gen. 
Pope’s army. 

When Genoral Halleck assumed command 
f the army on the Upper Tennessee, in 


Wasurmerox, Monday, July 14, 1862. 

To the Officers and Soldiers of the Army of Virginia: 
By special assignment of the President of the 
United States, I have assumed command of this army. 

I have spent two weeks in learning your wherea- 
bouts, your condition, and your wants; in preparing 
for your active operations, and in placing you in po- 
sitions from which you can act promptly and to the 
purpose. 

I have come to you from the West, where we have 
always seen the backs of our enemies—from an army 
whoee business it has been to seek the adversary, and 
to beat him when foand—whoee policy has been at- 
tack, and not defense. 

In but one instance has the enemy been able to place 
our Western armies in a defensive attitude. 

I presume I have been called here to pursue the 
same system, and to lead you against the enemy. It 
is my purpose to do so, and that speedily. 

Tam sure you long for an opportunity to win the 
distinction you are capable of achieving; that oppor- 
tunity I shal) endeavor to give you. 

Meantime, I desire you to diemiss from your minds 
certain phrases which I am sorry to find much In 
vogue among you. . 

I hear constantly of taking strong positions and 
holding them—of lines of retreat—and of bases of 
supplies. Let us discard such ideas. 

The strongest position the soldier should desire to 
occupy, is one from which he can most easily advance 
against the enemy. 

Let us study the probable lines of retreat of our op- 
ponents, and leave our own totake care of themselves. 

Let us look before us, and not behind. 

Success and glory are in the advance. 

Disaster and shame Jurk in the rear. 

Let us act on this understanding, and it is safe to 
predict that your banners shall be inscribed with 
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many @ glorious deed, and that your names will be 


dear to your countrymen forever. 
JOHN POPE, 


Majer Gen. Commaadiag. 


On the 29th of July, Gen. Pope placed him- 
self at the head of the army, by whom he was 
received with the utmost enthusiasm, and es- 
tablished his headquarters at Warrenton. Of 
the battle of Cedar Mountain, August 9th, the 
first engagement which ocourred with the en- 
emy after Gen. Pope assumed command of the 
army of Virginia, we have the following official 
account from the General commanding: 


Heapquarrers Army oy VIRGINIA, 
Cedar Mountain, Aug. 18, 1862, 5 p. m. 


To Maj. Gen. Halleck, General-in- Chief : 

On Thursday morning, the enemy crossed 
the Rapidan at Barnett’s Ford, in heavy foroe, 
and advanced strong on the road to Culpepper 
and Madison Court House. I had established 
my whole force on the turnpike between Cul- 
pepper and Sperryville, ready to concentrate 
at either place as soon as the enemy's plans 
wore developed. 

Early on Friday it became apparent that 
the move on Madison Court House was merely 
a feint to detain the army corps of Gen. Sigel 
at Sperryville, and that the main attack of 


the enemy would be at Culpepper, to which. 


place I had thrown forward part of Banks’ 
and McDowell’s corps. Brig. Gen. Bayard, 
with part of the rear of McDowell’s corps, 
who was in the advance near the Rapidan, fell 
slowly back, delaying and embarrassing the 
enemy’s advance as far as possible, and cap- 
turing some of his men, 

The forces of Banks and Sigel, and one of 
the divisions of McDowell’s corps, were rapid- 
ly concentrated at Culpepper during Friday, 
and Friday night Banks’ corps being pushed 
forward five miles south of Culpepper, with 
Rickett’s division of McDowell’s corps three 
miles in his rear. 

The corps of Gen. Sigel, which had marched 
all night, was halted in Culpepper, to rest for 
a few hours. 

On Saturday the enemy advanced rapidly to 
Cedar Mountain, the sides of which they oc- 
cupied in heavy force. 

Gen. Banks was instructed to take up his 
position on the ground occupied by Crawford’s 
Brigade, of his command, which had been 
thrown out the day previous to observe the 
enemy’s movements. He was directed not to 
advance beyond that point, and, if altacked 
by the enemy, to defend his position, and send 
back timely notice. 

It was my desire to have time to give the 
corps of Gen. Sigel all the rest possible after 
their forced march, and to bring forward all 
the forces at my disposal. 

The artillery of the enemy was opened 
early in the afternoon, but he made no ad- 
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vanoe until nearly 5 o'clock, at which time a 
few skirmishers were thrown forward on each 
side, under cover of the heavy wood in which 
his force was concealed. 

The enemy pushed forward a strong force in 
the rear of his skirmishers, and Gen. Banks 
advanced to the attack. 

The engagement did not fairly open anti! 
after six o'clock, and for an hour and a half 
was furious and unceasing. 

Throughout the cannonading, which at first 
was desultory and directed mainly against the 
cavalry, I had continued to receive reports 
from Gen, Banks that no attack was appre- 
hended, amd that no considerable infantry 
force of the enemy had come forward. 

Yet, toward evening, the increase in the ar- 
tillery firing having satisfied me an engage- 
ment might be at hand, though the lateness of 
the hour rendered it unlikely, I ordered Gen. 
McDowell to advance Ricketts’ division to 
support Gen. Banks, and directed Gen. Sigel 
to bring his men upon the ground as soon as 
possible. 

I arrived personally on the field at seven 
P. u., and found the action raging furiously. 
The infantry fire was incessant and severe. 

I found Gen. Banks holding the position he 
took up early inthe morning. His losses were 
heavy. 

Ricketts’ division was immediately pushed 
forward, and ocoupied the right of Gen. Banks, 
the brigades of Crawford and Gordon being 
directed to change their position from the 
right and mass themselves in the centre. 

Before this change could be effected it was 
quite dark, though the artillery fire continued 
at short range without intermission. 

The artillery fre at night by the 2d and 5th 
Maine batteries in Ricketts’ division of Gen. 
McDowell’s corps, was most destructive, as 
was readily observable the next morning in 
the dead men and horses, and broken gun- 
carriages of the enemy’s batteries which had 
been advanced against it. 

Our troops rested on their arms during the 
night in line of battle, the beavy shelling 
being kept up on both sides until midnight. 

At daylight the next morning the enemy fell 
back two miles from our front, and still higher 
up the mountain. . 

Our pickets at once advanced and occupied 
the ground. 

The fatigue of the troops from long marches 
and excessive heat made it impossible for 
either side to resume the action on Sunday. 
The men were, therefore, allowed to rest and re- 
cruit the whole day, our only active operation 
being of cavalry on the enemy’s flank and rear. 


Monday was spent in burying the dead and 
in getting off the wounded. 
he slaughter was severe on both sides, 
most of the fighting being hand to hand. 
The dead bodies of both armies were found 
mingled together in masses over the whole 
ground of the conflict. 
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The burying of the dead was not completed 
until dark on Monday, the heat being so terri- 
ble that severe work was not possible. 

On Monday night the enemy fled from the 
field, leaving many of his dead unburied and 
his wounded on the ground and slong the road 
to Orange Court House, as will be seen from 
Gen. Buford’s dispatch. 

A cavalry and artillery force under Gen. 
Buford was immediately thrown forward in 
pursuit, and followed the enemy to the Rapi- 
dan, over which he passed with his rear guard 
by ten o’clook in the morning. 

The behavior of Gen. Banks’ eorps during 
the action was very fine. No grester daring 
and gallantry could be exhibited by any troops. 

I cannot speak too highly of the coolness 
and intrepidity of Gen. Banks himself during 
the whole of the engagement. He was in the 
front, and exposed as much as any man in his 
command. His example was of the greatest 
benefit to his troops, and he merits and should 
receive the commendation of his Government. 

Generals Williams, Augur, Gordon, Craw- 
ford, Prince, Green and Geary, behaved with 
conspicuous gallantry. 

Augur and Geary were severely wounded, 
and Prince, by losing his way in the dark, 
while passing from one flank to another, fell 
into the hands of the enemy. 

I desire publicly to express my appreciation 
of the prompt and skillful manner in which 
Generals McDowell and Sigel brought forward 
their respective commands, and established 
them on the field, and of their cheerful and 
hearty co-operstion with me from beginning 
to end, 

Brig. Gen. Roberts, chief of cavalry of this 
army, was with the advance of our forces on 
Friday and Saturday, and was conspicuous for 
his gallantry and for the valuable aid rendered 
to Gens. Banks and Crawford. 

Our loss was about 1500 killed, wounded 
and missing, of whom 290 were taken prison- 
ers. As might be expected, from the charac- 
ter of the engagement, a very large propor- 
tion of these were killed. 

The enemy’s loss in killed, wounded and 
prisoners, we are now satisfied, is much in ex- 
cess of our own. 

A full list of casualties will be transmitted 
as soon as possible, together with a detailed 
reper. in which I shall endeavor to do justice 
to all. 


On Sept. 8d, Gen. Pope made an official re- 
port, of which the following is an abstract, 
detailing his operations, extending over a 
period of seventeen days, prior to hia being 
relieved at his own request of the command of 
the army of Virginia: 

I have the honor to submit the following 
brief sketch of the operations of the army, 
since the 9th of August: 

I moved from Sperryville, Little Washing- 
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corps, 
the enemy, 
and was advancing upon Culpepper. 
movement towards Gordonsville had com- 
pletely succeeded in drawing off a large force 
from Richmond, and in relieving the army of 
the Potomac from much of the dangers which 
threatened its withdrawal from the peninsuls. 

The action of August 6th, at Cedar Moun- 
tain, with the forces under Jackson, whioh 
compelled his retreat scross the Rapidan, 
made necessary still farther reinforcements 
of the enemy from Richmond, and by this 
time, it being apparent that the army of the 
Potomac was evacuating the peninsula, the 
whole forse ef the enemy around Richmond 
was pushed forward with great rapidity to 
arush the army of Virginia before the forces 
evacuating the peninsula could be united 
with it. 

I remained at Cedar Mountain, and still 
threatened to cross the Rapidan, until the 
17th of August, at which time Gen. Rob- 
ert Lee nah “nacaniGaaa in our front, and 
within eight miles, nearly the whole of the 
rebel army. As soon as I ascertained this 
fact, and knew that the army of the Potomac 
wes no longer in danger, I drew back my 
whole force acress the Rappahannock, on the 
night of the 17th and day of the 18th, with- 
out loss of any kind, and one day in advance 
of Gen. Leo’s proposed movements against me. 

The enemy immediately appeared in my 
front at Rappahannock Btation, to pass the 
river at that bridge and the numerous fords 
above and below, but without success. The 
line of the Upper Rappahannook, which I 
had been ordered to hold, that the enemy 
might be delayed long enough in his advance 
upon Washington, to enable the forces from 
the peninsula to land and effect a junction 
with me, was very weak, ag it crossed at 
almost any point above the railroad bridge, 
by good fords. By constant vigilance and 
activity, and much severe fighting for three 
days, the enemy were gradually forced 
around from the railroad crossing to Water- 
loo bridge, west of Warrenton. 

Meantime my force had been much reduced 
by logs in battle, and by fatigue and expos- 
ure, 80 that although I had been joined by a 
detachment under General Reno, and the 
other division of MoDowell’s corps, my force 
barely numbered 40,000 men. On the 22da 
heavy rain fell, which rendered the fords of 
the river impassable for twenty-four hours. 
As soon as I discovered this, I concentrated 
my forces and marched rapidly upon Sulphur 
Springs and Waterloo bridge, to drive back 
the forces of the enemy which had succeeded 
in crossing at these points. This was suc- 
cessfully accomplished, and the bridges doe- 
stroyed. I peased one day, or rather part 
of oné, at Warrenton and beyond. 
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The enemy still continued to move slowly 
around, along the river, masking every ford 
with artillery and heavy forces of infantry, so 
that it was impossible for me to attack him, 
even with the greatly inferior forces under 
my command, without passing the river over 
fords strongly guarded, in the face of very 
superior numbers. The movement of Jack- 
son through White Plains and in the direction 
of Thoroughfare Gap, while the main body of 
the enemy confronted me at Sulphur Springs 
and Waterloo Bridge, was well known to me, 
but I relied confidently upon the forces which 
I bad been assured would be sent from Alex- 
andria, and one heavy division which I had 
ordered to take post in the woods at Manas- 
sas Junction, 

I was entirely under the belief that these 
would be there, and it was not until I found 
my communioations intercepted, that I was 
undeceived. I knew that this movement was 
no raid, and that it was made by not lese 
than 25,000 men. By this time the army 
cathe of Heintselman, about 10,000 strong, 
had reached Warrenton Junction. One div!i- 
sion of it, 1 think, on the very day of atteok. 
But they oame without artillery, with only 
forty rounds of ammunition to the man, with- 
out wagons, and even the field and general 
officers without horses. 

Fitz-John Porter also arrived at Bealton 
Station, near Rappehannock river, with one 
of his divisions, 4500 strong; whilst his 
other division was still at Barnett’s and Kel- 
ley’s fords. I directed that oorps, about 
8000 strong, to concentrate immediately at 
Warrenton Junction, where Heintselman al- 
ready was. This was accomplished on the 
evening of the 26th. As soon as it became 
known to me that Jackson was on the reail- 
road, it became apparent that the Upper Rap- 
pahannock was no longer tenable. 


I could not send a sufflcient body of men to 
meet Jackson, and at the same time attempt 
to confront the main body of the enemy. I 
accordingly at once evacuated Warrenton 
and Warrenton Junction, directing McDowell 
with his own corps and Sigel’s, and the divi- 
sion at Reynolds, to march rapidly by the 
turnpike to Gainesville, so as to intercept any 
reinforcements coming to the enemy by the 
way of Thoroughfare Gap, and instructing 
Gen. Reno with his command, and Kearney 
with one division of Heintzelman’s, to maroh 
on Greenwich, so as to support MoDowell in 
oase of necessity. 

With Hooker’s division of Heintzelman’s 
corps, I moved along the railroad upon Man- 
assas Junction, near Kettle Run. Hooker 
came upon the advance of Ewell’s rebel divi- 
sion on the afternoon of the 27th. A severe 
action took place, which terminated at dark, 
Ewell being driven from the field with the 
loss of his oamp end three hundred killed and 
wounded, The unfortunate oversight of not 
having more then forty rounds of ammubition 
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became at once alarming. At nightfall 
Hooker had but about five rounds to the man 
left. As soon as | learned this, I sent back 
orders to Gen. Fits-John Porter to march back 
with his corps at 1 o'olook that night, so as 
to be with Gen. Hooker at daylight next 
morning. 

The distance was nine miles, and he received 
the dispatoh at 9.60 0’olook, but did not reach 
the ground until after ten o’clook the next 
morning. He can probably explain better 
than I ean the reason for this delay. Fortu- 
nately, General Hooker had handled the ene- 
my 80 severely the evening before, and the 
movement of McDowell had began to be 80 
apperent, that the enemy, fearful of being 
surrounded, had retired precipitately from 
Manassas Junction; directing his retreat 
through Centreville, as Reno, MoDowell and 
Kearney had made the road through Gaines- 
ville impractioable. 

I immediately pushed forward to Manassas 
and thence to Centreville, which place was 
ocoupled by Kearney that night, only a few 
hours efter the enemy bad left it. Gen. Reno 
had reached Manageas Junction, and General 
Fits-John Porter was immediately ordered 
from Broad Run, where he had stopped. 
MeDowell’s movement, conducted with speed 
and vigor, had been completely sucoessful ; 
the enemy being intercepted at Gainesville, 
and part of his forces driven back through 
Thoroughfare Gap. 


With King’s division and Sigel’s corps, 
MoDowell continued to march along the turn- 
pike towarde Centreville, leaving General 
Rioketts, with his division, in observation 
of Thoroughfare Gap. Late in the evening, 
on the 28th, McDowell advanced Gibbon’s 
brigade near the front of the enemy retiring 
from Centreville, and about six miles from 
that place. A very sharp skirmish here took 
place, ended by the darkness, in which the 
brigade of Gen. Gibbon behaved very hand- 
somely, and suffered heavy loss. Gen. Bigel 
was near at hand with his corps, but did not 
join the action, 

I instructed Gen. Kearney to move forward 
at early dawn of day, toward Gainesville, to 
be followed closely by Hooker and Reno, and 
engage the enemy thus placed between Mc- 
Dowell and Sigel ; Heintzelman and Reno on 
the east, and Fitz-John Porter on the south. 
I algo instructed Gen. Porter, with his own 
corps, and King’s division, which had, for 
some reason, fallen back from the Warrenton 
turnpike towards Manassas Junction, to move 
at daylight in the morning upon Gainesville, 
slong the Manassas Gap railroad, until they 
communicated olosely with the forces under 
Gen. Heintzelman and Sigel, cautioning them 
not to go further than was necessary to effect 
this junction, as we might be forced to retire 
behind Bull Run that night, for subsistence, 
if nothing else, 

Gen. Heintselman marobed early from 
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Centreville towards Galnesville, ctosely fol- 
aaylights Ryhat cad Rejuclie' atv eat 6f 
da t, an HB 0 
Salpewairs expe became engaged with the 
enemy, who was brought to a stand. Heine- 
zselman and Rene soon after came up, when 
the entire line became actively engaged. 
Porter marched as directed, followed by 
King’s division, which was, by this time, 
joined by Rickett’s division, which had been 
foreed back from Thoroughfare Gap by the 
heavy forces of the enemy advancing to the 
support of Jackson. 

As soon as I found that the enemy hed heen 
brought to a halt, and was being vigorously 
attacked along the Warrenton turnpike, I sent 
orders to Gen. MeDowell to advance rapidly 
on our left and attack the e os his flank, 
exte his right to meet Reynolds’ left, 
and to Gen. Porter to keep his right well 
closed on MoDowell’s left, and to attack the 
enemy in flank and rear, while he was 
in front This would have made the line of 
battle of MoDowell and Porter at right angles 
to that of the other forces engaged. This sc- 
tion raged furiously all day, MoBowell, al- 
though prévionsly in rear of Porter, bringing 
his whole corps on the field in the afternoon, 
and taking s conspicuous part in the opera- 
tions of the day. 

To my surprise and disappointment I re- 
ceived, late iu the afternoon, from Gea. Por- 
ter, a note saying that his advance hed met 
the enemy on the fiank, in some foree, and 
thet he was retirimg on Manassas Junction, 
without engaging the enemy or coming to the 
assistance of our other forces, although they 
were engaged in a furious sotion, only two 
miles distant and in fall hearing of him. A 
portion of his forces fell back toward Manas- 
sas, while he remained, as he afterwards in- 
formed me, where he was, looking om the ere- 
my during the afternoon of Friday and part 
of the same night, passing down in pla view 
to reinforce the under Jackson, with- 
out an effort to prevent it or assist as. 


One of his brigades, under Gen. Griffin, got 
round to Centreville, and remained there dur- 
ing the whole of the next day’s battle, without 
coming on the field, though in full view of the 
battle which was raging; while Gen. Griffin 
himself spent the day in making ill-natared 
strictures upon the general commanding, in 
the presence of a promiscuous assemblage. 
Darkness closed the action on Friday, the 
enemy being driven back from his position by 
Heintzelman’s and Reno’s corps, and by a fu- 
rious attack along the turnpike by King’s di- 
vision and MoDowell’s corps, the enemy 
aaras his dead and wounded on the battle- 

eld. 

I do not hesitate to say that if the corps of 
Porter had attacked the enemy in flank on the 
afternoon of Friday, as he had my written or 
ders to do, we should have crushed the enemy 
before the forces under Lee could have joined 
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them. Why he did not do eo I cannot under- 
stand. Our mes, much wern dowa by hard 
service and continued fighting, for many pre- 
vious days ead nights, and very short ef pro- 
visions, rested on thetr arme. Our horses had 
not hed forage for ten days. 

I had telegraphed and written frequently 
for rations and forage to be sent us; but on 
Saturday morning, before the action was re- 
sumed, [ recei a letter from Gen. Prank- 
lin, written the day previous from Alexandria, 
stating that he had been directed by Gen. Me- 
Clellan to inform me that rations and forage 
for my command would be loaded into cars and 
available wagons as soon as I would forward a 
cavalry escort to Alexandria to bring them up. 
AN hope of being able to maintain my position, 
whether victorious or not, vanished with this 
information. 

My cavalry was utterly broken down by long 
and constant service in the face of the enemy, 
and, bad as they were, could not be spared 
from the front, even if there had been time to 

back thirty miles to Alexandria and await 
the loading of the trains. I at once under- 
stood that we must, if possible, finish what- 
ever we had to do that day, or night would 
find us behind Bull Ran, if we wished to save 
men and animals from starvation. The ene- 
my’s large reinforcements having reached him 
on Friday afternoon and night, he begun to 
mass on his right, for the perneee of crushing 
our left and occupying the road leading to 
Centreville, in our rear. 

His heaviest assault was made about five 
o’clock in the afternoon. When, after over- 
whelming Gen. Fits-John Porter's forces, and 
driving him back on the centre and left, mass 
after mass of the enemy’s forces were pushed 
against ourleft. A terrific contest, with great 
slaughter, was carried on for several hours, 
our men behaving with firmness and gallantry, 
under the immediate command of Gen. Mc- 
Dewell. When night closed our left was 
forced back about half a mile, but still re- 
mained firm and unbroken, while the right 
held its ground. 

Gen. Franklin, with his corps, arrived after 
dark at Centreville, six miles in our rear; 
whilst Gen. Sumner was four miles behind 
Franklin. I could have brought up these 
corps in the morning in time to have renewed 
the action, but men and horses were com- 
pletely exhausted for the want of sufficient 
food. I accordingly retired to Centreville 
that night, in perfect order. Neither on Sun- 
day or Monday did the enemy make any ad- 
vance upon us. On Monday I sent to the ar 
my corps commanders for their effective 
strength, which, all told, fell short of 60,000 
men. 

The enemy, during Monday, again began to 
move slowly around to our right, for the pur 
pose of possessing Fairfax Courthouse, and 
thus turning our rear. A portion of Sumner’s 
division had been left there, and I sent General 
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Hooker, on Monday afternoun, to tske com- 
mand and post himeelf at or in front of Ger 
mantown; at the same time directing MoDow- 
ell to take position along the tarnpike from 
Centreville to Fairfax Courthouse, about ten 
miles west of the latter place. Heintselman 
was directed to post himself in the rear and 
support of Reno, who was pushed north of the 
road at a point about three miles east of Cen- 
treville, and to cover the road, 

It was my purpose in the course of the 
night to mass my command on the right, in 
the direction of Germantown, where I felt con- 
vinced the next attack of the enemy would be 
made. Late in the afternoon on Monday the 
enemy made his demonstration upon German- 
town, but was met by Hooker at that place, 
and by Reno, reinforced by Kearney, farther 
west. The battle was very severe, though of 
short duration, the enemy being driven back 
one mile, with heavy loss, leaving his dead 
and wounded. In this short action we lost 
two of our most valuable and distinguished 
officers, Generals Kearney and Stevens. 

By morning the whole of my command was 
massed behind difficult oreeke, between Flint 
Hill and the Warrenton turnpike, with the ad- 
vance under Hooker in front of Germantown. 
With the exception of Gen. Sumner, the com- 
manders of the army of the Potomac had con- 
tinued to inform me that their commands had 
been demoralized ever since they had left Har- 
rison’s Landing; that they had no spirit and 
no disposition to fight, 

This latter statement their conduct in the 
various actions fully contradicted. But the 
straggling in those corps was distressing. I 
received orders on Tuesday afternoon to re- 
tire to the entrenchments near Washington, 
which was accordingly done, in good order 
and not the slightest loss. Gen. Banks, who 
had been left with the railroad trains, out off 
at Bristow, by the burning of the bridge, was 
ordered to join me on Monday at Centreville, 
which he did on the afternoon of that day. 

This brief summary will explain sufficiently 
in detail the entire operations of the forces un- 
der my command, during sixteen days of con- 
tinuous fighting by day and marching b 
night, to confront a powerful enemy wi 
greeey inferior numbers. To fight him by 

a 

at embarrass bis movements, and to force 
him, by persistent resistance, to adopt long 
and circuitous routes to his destination, sre 
the duties which have been imposed upon me. 

They are, of all military operations, the 
most difficult and the most harassing, both to 
a8 commander and to his troops. How far we 
have been successful, I leave to the judgment 
of my countrymen. The armies of Virginia 
and the Potomac have been united in the pres- 
ence and against the efforts of a wary and 
vigorous enemy, in greatly superior force, with 


without the loss of the army; to delay ~ 
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roo es for which they did not exact full retri- 
atien. 

Among the officers whom I feel bound to 
mention with especial gratitude for their most 
hearty, cordial and untiring real and energy, 
are Generala Hooker, Kearney, MeDowell, 
Banks, Reno, Heintzelman, and many others 
of inferior rank, whom I shell take great 
pleasure im bringing to the notice of the gov- 
ernment, The troops have exhibited wonder- 
fal patience and courage, and I cannot say too 
muoh for them. JOHN POPE, 

Major General Commanding. 


On Bept. 4th, Gen. Pope was assigned to 
the command of the Department of the North- 
west, consisting of Minnesote, [owa aad Wis- 
consin, and after’a brief sojourn with his 
family in Cincinnati, proceeded to his new 
field, arriving at St. Paul and establishing his 
headquarters there, Sept. 16th, 1862. 

In passing through Chicago, Gen. Pope was 
serenaded, when he made his appearance on 
the baloony, of the hotel, and, after the most 
yooiferous applause from the assembled thou- 
sands, spoke as follows: 


‘‘My friends—lI am glad to see you to-night. 
I am glad tobe back to breathe again the pure 
air of the State of Illinois. It has been for 
many years my home, and I am glad to return 
to it. God Almighty only knows how sorry I 
am I ever left it. The State of Illinois has 
poured forth men to this war in a noble way, 
that has been atiested by the bones of her 
children who have perished upon the battle- 
field. I am proud of them; I cannot express 
to you how proud I feel of the noble conduct 
of the men of Illinois. It isin keeping with 
the past history of the State. It was with 
great regret I left the noble army in the West, 
whioh was not long since under my command. 
They were brave men and gejlant soldiers. [ 
wanted no higher position. .I aaked none, 
than to be at the head of the gallant army, 
upon whose banner were engraved the names 
of New Madrid, Island 10, of Donelson and of 
Shiloh. I could have wished that I might have 
been permitted to have remained with them. 

“My friends, I could tell a sad story to you 
eget fe of recent events, but it is wiser and 
better that I should not tell it. I ama soldier 
and recognize s soldier’s duty. My services 
and my life are at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment, and God knows how gladly I will render 
up both in its behalf. I have but little to say 
to-night. I have no desire to apesk of the past. 
Whatever wrong may have been done me, [ 
make no complaint. This is not the place to 
correot. My record is before the people. The 
popular voice is the best judge, and with them 
I am willing to leave it.” 
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GEN. HURLBUT. 


Major Gen. Srepuxzx A. Hunisut was bora 
at Charleston, 8. C., November 29,1815. His 
father was a Unitarian clergyman, and from 
him he received his education. He read law 
in the office of James L. Pettigrew, of Charles- 
ton, and practiced in that city fer some time. 
Upon the breaking out of the Florida war, he 
enlisted In 6 South Carolina regiment, and was 
elected Adjutant, in which position he served 
through the campaign, but was not in any very 
great battle. In 1846, he removed to Tiknoia, 
and engaged in the practice of his profession 
in Belvidere, Boone county, which is still his 
home. He wee ® promineat member of the 
Constitational Convention of MHnois in 1847, 
and has several times represented his county 
with great ability in the Legislature, He was 
appointed a Brigadier General by President 
Lincoln, in May, 1861, and was commandant 
of the post of Fort Donelson for a time after 
its capture. When Gen. Grant's army moved 
up the Tennessee river, Gen. Hurlbut was 
placed in command of the 4th division, oom- 
prising twelve regiments of infantry, six 
companies of cavalry. and three batteries of 
artillery, and with his division was the first 
to land at Pittsburgh Landing, and for a week 
held it alone. His division was posted paral- 
lel with the river, one mile and a half inward, 
the flanks resting on ravines, with a battery 
of artillery on either flank and in the centre, 
vith a reserve of cavalry and two regiments 
of infantry, which position it mainteined un- 
til that fieroe battle began. When additional 
troops came, they were pushed miles further 
to the front, Gen. Prentiss’ division of green 
troops occupying the extreme front of our 
army; and if there be any fault of a surprise, 
it in no manner rested upon Gen. Hurlbut, or 
the gallant soldiers or officers under his com- 
mand. The following description, from th » 
pen of one ef the General’s aids, gives a 
graphic account of the part taken by him a d 
bis division in the desperate battle of Shiloh: 


“On Sunday morning, the 6th inst., at 
sdout 84 o’clock, it was first known that Gen. 
Hurlbut’s headquarters that there were any 
‘gos of an attack by the enemy upon our 
lines, and in five minutes mores courier came 
post haste, stating that Gen. Prentiss was en- 
gaging the enemy, Gen. Hurlbut immediately 


ordered the long beat in his division, and 
within ten minutes the whole division was 
ander arma, the General and his staff mount- 
ed, and an order to send one brigade to the 
support of Gen. MoClernand, which was des- 
patched, and the two other brigades led in 
person by Gen. Hurlbut, with six companies 
of cavalry and two of artillery, to the support 
of Gen. Prentiss. The column had not ad- 
vanced above half a mile on the march ont 
before it met the entire division of General 
Prentiss drifting in upon us in full retreat 
Steet * One battery of Gen. Prentiss’ 
artillery was turned about by Gen. Hurlbut, 
and given a splendid position to play upon the 
advancing columns of the enemy, but sfter 
one fire, the whole battery, cannoneers and 
postillions, left guns and horses, and fled in 
the wildest confusion. The boys of Mann's 
battery, in Gen. Hurlbut’s division, left their 
battery and epiked the guns so deserted, out 
the horses loose, and broke the coupling to 
the gun carriages. Here we wet Gon. Pren- 
tiss, a brave officer, who, at the request of 
Gen. Hurlbut, led up one of his brigades, and 
Gen. Hurlbut the other, forming a line of bat- 
tle to stop the advancing foe, while the staff 
of Gen. Prentiss tried with only partial suo- 
cess to rally his division In a line bebind ours, 
and in our support. Our batteries were soon 
playing upon the enemy, and theirs upon us, 
and shot and shell flew thick and fast, the 
enemy firing from superior rifled guns, and 
their cannoneers evidently understanding their 
business well. Mann’s battery was served 
with superior skill, and did most terrible exe- 
cutie. Their columns were soon close enough 
for musk \t range, and the enemy boldly ad- 
varcing, :, terrible fire of small arms was 
op: ned along the whole line, while the artil- 
lery poure | grape and oanister into their 
raaks, the snemy stoutly resisting, embold- 
@ .ed by the.t previous success in driving the 
division of G -n. Prentiss, after their surprise. 
‘tien. Hurlbut mounted on his grey horse, 
with shabrack, sash, uniform and trappings, 
& prominent m ‘rk for the enemy’s fire, rode 
backward and f »rward along the line, entirely 
heedless of the torm of bullets that he was 
drawing about h mself, encouraging his men 
and directing thiir movements. When cau- 
tioned that his )rominent appearance was 
drawing the enem7’s fire, he only remarked, 
‘Ob, well, we Gone ‘als must take our chances 
with the boys.’ The enemy soon found they 
had new troops to encounter, and, falling 
back, planned their attack more skilfully, 
bringing to their assistance more batteries of 
artillery. Wherever a new battery opened, 
there rode Gen. Hurlbut, directing the plant- 
ing of a new battery to meet its fire. Oooa- 
sionally, under the fire of some battery, & 
terrible assault with musketry would come 
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from the enemy upon some supposed weak 
point of our lines, to be met by the steady, 
stern resistance of the brave troops under his 
command, and for five hours Gen. Hurlbut, 
with those two light brigades, and without 
support, not only stopped the enemy, flushed 
with victory, but successfully held him in 
check, checkmating his generalship, and 
driving him back wherever he chose to assault 
our lines, and only fell back at last when the 
enemy by his’ superior numbers was enabled 
to outflank on either side and place him with- 
in the range of three fires; and even in the 
falling back giving him as good as he sent, 
forming new lines of battle on every position 
that the ground made favorable, and contest- 
ing his advance inch by inch. Gen. Hurlbut 
formed his last line about 4 o’clock Pp. m., 
flanking the large siege guns, planted about 
half a mile from the river bank, and planting 
his light artillery and all he could ik up in 
three different positions, so as to open a cross 
fire from three ways upon the enemy, he de- 
termined to stand by those as his last hope. 
Scarcely were bis preparations ready when 
the enemy appeared above the brow of the 
hill, but was quickly driven back by the oon- 
centrated fire of those screaming batteries, 
and each time as he advanced, it was only to 
retire again under that murderous storm of 
iron missiles. The gunboats getting the 
range of the enemy’s lines, chimed in with 
their heavy booming, a music that was joy to 
our boys, and with their massive shells, sent 
havoc into the enemy’s lines. Night soon 
closed in upon the ecene, and by order of Gen. 
Grant, Gen. Hurlbut moved forward his line 
of battle about three hundred feet, into the 
ravine in front of the batteries, where the or- 
der was given to lay upon their arms al! night, 
sending out skirmishers—prepared at any 
moment to resist an attack by the enemy, 
while the gunboats kept up their fire with 
their heavy guns, throwing shells alternately 
of 12 and 20 second fuse up the ravine and in 
front of our lines, and effectually keeping the 
enemy from making ard advance. Too much 
credit cannot be given these iron clad monsters 
of the river, that send terror into the ranks of 
the ‘secesh’ wherever their heavy voices are 
heard, as well by the loud noise they make, as 
by the.terrible execution they do. During the 
night, Gen. Lew. Wallace, with his entire divi- 
sion, reinforced us from Crump’s Landing, and 
Gen. Buell crossed over to our assistance, 
These new troops took the advance in the 
morning, Gen. Wallace on the right and Gen. 
Buell on the left, and steadily drove the 
enemy before them, with the assistance of the 
troops yet left, by the most desperate and 
heroic bravery ever evinced by any army, 
Gen. Hurlbut got his division in fighting trim 
early after breakfast, and I rode along in front 
of the lines with him. Many familiar faces 
had gone since thé morning before. Col. Ellis 
and Maj. Goddard, of tho 15th Mlinois, killed 
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dead upom the field, and that gallant regiment, 
led. by Capt. Kelly, only about two hundred 
strong. The 8d Iowa had all of its field 
officers killed or wounded, and all its captains 
Killed, wounded, or missing, and less than 
two hundred strong, were in command of s 
first lieutenant as ranking officer. An order 
soon came to Gen. Hurlbut to support Mc- 
Clernand’s right, and Gen. Hurlbut put his 
division in motion, himself at its bead, and 
ing forward was met by an aid of Gen. 
cClernand and directed to his left, where 
the enemy was flanking Gen. McClernand’s 
division, and arrived just in time to save his 
left flank from being turned. The writer was 
in the engagement at Fort Donelson, and sup- 
posed that he had passed through as terrible 
@ fire as it was possible to do and escape, but 
be has to confess that the assault of the rebels 
in their last efforts upon our lines was the 
most recklessly desperate of which the imagi- 
nation can conceive. It seemed as if the in- 
spiration of devils was infused into the ranks 
of both armies. Some of the ground in this 
vicinity was fought over as often as six times, 
80 desperately determined were each to main- 
tain it. Gen. Hurlbut, as was also Gen. Mo- 
Clernand, was always to be found where the 
fire was hottest, directing the movements, and 
lending encouragement by their presence. 
About this time Gen. Hurlbut’s grey horse 
was shot, and he mounted a bay, and the writer 
confesses he was glad of it, for the General's 
sake, for the grey seemed to be a special mark. 
The enemy's effort seemed specially directed 
to flanking ua, and he was ever attempting it, 
under the cover of the many hills and ravines; 
and at one time, within one hour, our line of 
battle changed front three times. So conf- 
dent were the enemy of victory on the night 
previous, when in possession of our tents, that 
they did not destroy them, being certain to 
keep them for his own use, and it is a well 
ascertained fact that Gen. Beauregard had 
his headquarters that night in the large office 
tent of Gen. Hurlbut, but save the holes torn 
by the bullets, it was uninjured, and occupied 
by Gen. Hurlbut on the following night. Al- 
though the enemy stoutly resisted, he was all 
the time driven back on Monday. and by 4 
o’clock p.m., his fire entirely ceased along our 
whole line, and our cavalry and artillery pur- 
suing him in his flight. Gen. Hurlbut was 
struck by a spent musket ball on his left arm, 
but save that received no injury. He had 
many narrow escapes. Theo writer saw a rifle 
shot strike a tree within a few feet of his 
head, eliciting the remark from him, ‘ They 
have our range pretty well.’ At another time 
a shell burst within ten feet of him, but he 
was not scratched by it. His courage and 
coolness under fire, and his entire disregard 
for his personal safety, were remarked by all 
under him, and by his bravery and skill in 
this engagement, be has won the love and con- 
fidence of the brave troops of his command.”’ 


| 
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For a long time, Gen. Sherman in command, 
and Gen. Hurlbut with his division, have been 
at Memphis. Quite recently, Gen. H., with 
his troops, moved to reinforce Gen. Grant, and 
is now leading his ‘‘ fighting” 4th division 
near Bolivar, Tennessee. 

Gen. Hurlbut was recently promoted to s 
Major General, his commission to date from 
Sept. 17, 1862, and given for meritorious ser- 
vice at the battle of Shiloh. 

At the battle of the Hatchie, fought Oct. 6, 
Gen. Hurlbut, being in command of a large 
Union force, after seven hours’ hard fighting, 
drove the rebels back five miles, captaring 


GEN. 


Brigadier General Jonn MoCaursy Patmar 
Yas born in Christian county, Kentucky, Sep- 
tember 13, 1817. His education, which was 
extremely limited, was derived chiefly, not 
from teachers and schools, but from books, 
for which in his early life he displayed » 
strong love. He removed to Madison county, 
Illinois, in 1832, and in 1889, settled in Car- 
linville, his present residence. Here he com- 
menced the study of law, and was admitted 
to practice early in the year following. He 
was married, December 20, 1842, to Miss Ma- 
linda A. Neeley. In 1847, Mr. Palmer was 
tlected a delegate to the State Constitution 
Convention, and in 1852 was elected to the 
State Senate to fill a vacancy caused by the 
death of Hon. Franklin Witt, and was an ac- 
live member of that body during the sessions 
of 1852-84. In the autumn of 1864, he was 
treelected to the samo position for another 

. year. In 1866, he was a delegate from Illi- 
dois to the National Republican Convention 
which convened at Philadelphia, and was one 
of the electors of the State at large to the 
Republican Convention which met at Chicago 

| in 1860 and mominated Mr. Lincoln. In Janu- 
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800 prisoners, two full batteries, and nearly 
100 stand of small arms. 

In o private letter to the author, s corre- 
spomdent, who is well scquainted with Gen. 
Hurlbut, and who has been in the “oloud 
and lightning of battle” with him, says: ‘He 
is one of the most worthy men in the service. 
Not an officer or private in his whole division, 
that went through the fight in those fierce 
days of battle at Pittsburgh Landing with 
him, that doubts his military abitity or his 
courage, or that has not learned to love the 
General like a brother, and would risk life to 
defend his reputation from the least reproach.” 


PALMER. 


ary, 1861, Mr. Palmer was appointed by the 
Governor one of the five commissioners to the 
Conference Convention which met at Wash- 
ington, D. C., February 4, 1861, in conse- 
quence of the preamble and resolutions ad- 
opted by the General Assembly of Virginia. 
April, 1861, he was unanimously elected to 
the Coloneley of the 14th Regiment Illinois 
Volunteers, and received his commission May 
18th. Col. Palmer was with his regiment in 
Missouri during the summer aad autumn of 
1861, and was with Gen. Fremont in his ex- 
pedition to Springfield, Mo. December 18th, 
he was commissioned Brigadier General of 
Volunteers, and was attached to Gen. Pope’s 
command at Commerce. He was with that 
General at the capture of Now Madrid and 
Island No. 10, and accompanied him in hig 
march to Corinth. Being in command of the 
lst brigede, let division of the army of the 
Mississippi, he took an active part im the bat- 
tle of Farmingtos. He is now with Gen. 
Grant’s army, and atill in command of the 
same brigade, but acting temporarily as com- 
mander of the division. 
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GEN. LOGAN. 


Brigadier General Joun A. Logan was born 
in Jaokaon county, Illinois, February 9, 1826, 
near the present town of Murphysboro; the 
town, however, was not built at that time. 
His father, Dr. John Logan, was of Irish de- 
scent, and emigrated at a very early age from 
Ireland to this country, and for a time lived 
in Maryland; removed thence to Ohio; thence 
to Missouri; and from there to Illinois in the 
year 1828. His mother, whose maiden name 
was Elizabeth Jenkins, was from Tennessee, 
and was the mother of eleven children, of 
whom there are at this time six living, four 
sons and two daughters. The subject of this 
memoir is the eldest. John Alexander Logan, 
during his earlier years, had few opportunities 
of acquiring an education, as the country at 
that time afforded scarcely any schools. His 
father did what he could toward educating 
him as well as his other children, in sending 
them to the neighboring country schools, and 
occasionally hiring teachers for his family. 
John went to a school in the narth-west part 
of Jackson county in 1840, to whioh was given 
the sounding name of Shiloh College, but 
which was in reality nothing more than a 
country academy. His remarkably tenacious 
memory enabled him to retain all he could 
learn at these schools. : 

When the war broke out with Mexico in 
1844, although then but nineteen years of 
age, he volunteered, and was elected Lieu- 
tenant in 8 company commanded by James 
Hampton, from Jackson county, in‘ the Ist 
Regiment Illinois Volunteers. With these he 
faithfully served his time out, acting part of 
the time as Adjutant: of the regiment, and 
returned home in October, 1848. He then 
entered upon the study of law under his 
uncle, Alexander M. Jenkins (formerly Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Illinois, and now Judge 
of the 8d Judicial District), and while thus 
pursuing his studies, in November, 1849, was 
elected Clerk of his native county, which 
office he held till 1850. During the year, he 
went to Louisville, Ky., to attend the law 
lectures. In 1861, received his diploma, and 
immediately on his return home, began the 
practice of law in connection with his unole. 
He rapidly rose in the practice of his profes- 


sion and popularity. In 1852, having been 
elected Prosecuting Attorney of the (then) 8d 
Judicial Cirouit, he removed to Benton, Frank- 
lin county, Dlinois, and in the fall of that 
year was elected to the Legislature of Illinois, 
representing the counties of Franklin and 
Jackson. 

On the 27th of November, 1855, he was 
married in Shawneetown to Miss Mary S. 
Cunningham, daughter of Capt. John W. Cun- 
ningham, formerly Register of the Land Office, 
Shawneotown, now Clerk of the Court of Wil- 
liamson county. In May, 1856, he was ap- 
pointed Presidential Elector for the 9th Con- 
gressional District; and at the November 
election, was re-elected to the Legislature, 
which seat he filled with ability and credit to 
himself and constituents. In 1858, he was 
nominated and elected to Congress, by the 
Democracy from the 9th Congressional Dis- 
triot, over his Republican opponent, by s 
very large majority. In 1860, he was re- 
elected to Comgress from the same district. 
In the winter of 1860, while he was in his 
seat at Washington, by the action of tha 
Legislature, his county (Franklin) was thrown 
out of his old district (at that time including 
sixteen counties) and added to one running 
northward. After his return home, he re- 
moved to Marion, Williamson county, that he 
might still be in his district. 

Leaving his seat during the extra session 
of Congress, July, 1861, he entered the ranks 
of Col. Richardson's regiment, and displayed 
great: bravery at the disastrous battle of Bull 
Run. He returned home the last of August, 
1861; and on the 8d of September, made 
speech to his countrymen in Marion, declar- 
ing his intention to enter the service as 8 
‘¢private, or in any manner he oould serve 
his country best in defending and bearing 
the old blood-stained flag over every foot of 
soil in the United States.” The oitizens of 
his Congressional district readily responded 
to his call for men to go with him, and on 
the 18th of September, ‘the 81st Regiment was 
organized at Cairo and unanimously recom- 
mended him for their Colonel, from whioh 
dste he held his commission. The regiment 
was attached to Gen. McClernand’s brigade, 
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and although only of about six weeks’ drfil, 
the heroic part taken by his regiment in the 
battle of Belmont on the 7th of November, 
1861, proves how active he had been im the 
instruction and discipline of his men. Col. L. 
had his horse shot under him and his pistol 
shattered at his side by a shot from the enemy, 
yet he escaped unhurt. He commanded his 
regiment through the most trying circum- 
siances in the rear of Fort Henry at the cap- 
ture of that post, and in command of 200 
cavalry, pursued and captured eight of the 
enemy’s guns. Col. L. made several rocon- 
noisances around Fort Donelson preparatory 
to our forces moving on that point, and daring 
the three days’ siege before the enemy’s en- 
trenchments, he was constantly engaged. 
On the morning of the 16th of February, Lt. 
Col. John H. White unfortunately fell whilst 
aiding Col. Logan im rallying the men when 
their ammunition was nearly exhausted, to 
defend their position to the lest, although 
they were hard pressed by a greatly superior 
force. Almoet simultaneously with the death 
of CoL White, Col Logan received a» ball, 
entering in the fore part of the left arm near 
the point of the shoulder, passing round and 
cutthrough the shoulder, till he kept on, 
and by his intrepidity and dering kept their 
position until finally reinforcements were re- 
ceived, whem he was forced to retire to have 
his wounds dressed, his men botng fearful of 
the result, he having lest so: much blood and 
near exhaustion. The regiment remained on 
the field under Capt. John Reese till the lest 
gun was fired. Col. Logan remained proe- 
trate from his wound in the shoulder, lame- 
ness from being struck in the hip by two 
spent balls, and disease contracted by expos- 
ure for three weeks (his friends at one time 
despairing of his recovery ),—yet be positively 
refased to loave his decimated and suffering 
Tegiment until they should have to some ex- 
tent recovered. On the 5th of March, 1862, 
he was confirmed a Brigadier General, and as 
toon as able reported to Gen. Grant at Pitts- 
burgh Landing, who assigned to his command 
the 8th, 18th, 80th amd 81st Illinois and 12th 
Michigan regiments, of which he retained 
tmmand during the movement at Corinth, 
tad could he have gotten leave, would have 
tutered that place. before the enemy could 
have = good their escape. Being satisfied 
| 
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they were vacating, he insisted in pressing 
on, but was not allowed by superior offlcers 
to go beyond the lines’ From this place he 
commanded the division engaged in rebuilding 
the railroad to Jackson and Columbus. After 
the ‘completion of the road, he was placed in 
command of the forces at Jackson, Tennessee, 
from which place, ander date of August 26th, 
he sent the following patriotic letter to Hon. 
O. M. Hatch, Secretary of State, and read at 
the Illinois Union Convention, September, 
1862, declining to become a candidate for Con- 
gress for the State at large: 

“T have the honor to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your complimentary letter of the 18th 
inst., asking permission to use my name in 
connection with that of the Fourteenth Repre- 
sentative in Congress from the State of Illinois, 

“(In reply, I would most respectfully remind 
you that a compliance with your request on 
my part would be a departure from the settled 
resolutions with which I resumed my sword in 
defense and for the perpetuity of a Govern- 
ment the likes and blessings of which no other 
nation or age shall enjoy, if once suffered to 
be weakened or destroyed. 

“In making this reply, I feel that it is un- 
necessary to enlarge as to what were, are, or 
may hereafter be, my political views, but 
would simply state that politios of every grade 
and character whatsoever are now ignored hy 
me, since I am convinced that the Constitution 
and life of this Republio—whiok I shall never 
cease to adore—are in danger. 

“‘T express all my views and politics when 
I assert my attachment forthe Union. I have 
no other politics now, and consequently no 
aspirations for civil place and power. 

‘*No! Iam today asoldier of this Republic, 
80 to remain, changeless and immutable until 
her last and weakest enemy shall have expired 
and passed away. 

“Ambitious men, who have not a true love 
for thelr country at heart, may bring forth 
crude and bootless questions toagitatethe pulse 
of our troubled nation and thwart the preserva- 
tion of this Union, but for none of such am I, 
I have entered the field—to die if needs be— 
for this Government, and never expect to re- 
turn to peaceful pursuits until the object of 
this war of preservation has become a fact es- 
tablished. 

‘‘Whatever means it may be necessary to 
adopt, whatever local interest it may affect or 
destroy, is no longer an affair of mine. If any 
locality or section suffers or is wronged in the 
ghee ria of the war, I am sorry for it, but 

say it mast not be heeded now, for we are at 
war for the preservation of the Union. Let 
the evil be reotified when the present breach 
has been cemented forever. 

“If the South by her malignant treachery 
has imperiled all that made her great and 
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wealthy, and it was to be lost, I would not 
stroteh forth my hand to save her from destruc- 
tion, if she wilt not be saved by a restoration 
of the Union. Since the die of her wretched- 
mess has been cast by her own hands, let the 
coin of her misery circulate alone im her own 
dominions, until the peace of Union amelicra‘es 
her forlorn condition. 

ae y these few words you may readily dis- 
eern that my political aspirations are things 
of the past, and I am not the character of man 
you seek. No legislation in which I might be 
suffered to take a feeble part,will in my opin- 
ion suffice to amend the injury already inflicted 
upon our country by these remorseless traitors, 
Their policy for the dissolution of the Govern- 
ment was initiated in blood, and their seditious 
blood only can suffice to make amends for the 
evildone. ThisGovernment must be preserved 
for future generations in the same mould in 
which it was transmitted to us, if it takes the 
last man and the last dollar of the present 
generation within its borders to accomplish it. 

‘«For the flattering manner in which you 
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have seen fit to allude to pest services, | 
return you my sincere then ; but if it has 
been my fortune to bleed and soffer for my 
dear country, it is all but too Little compared 
to what lam willing agaim and againto endure; 
aap aarp oom so ordain it, I will esteem it 
as the Lighest privilege a just Dispenser can 
award, to shed the last drop of blood in my 
veins for the honor of that flag whose emblems 
are justice, liberty and treth, and which hus 
been, and as I humbly trust ia God ever vill 
be, for the right. 

“In conclusion, let me request that your 
desire to associate my name with the high and 
honorable position you would cenfer upon me 
be at once dismissed, and some more suitable 
and worthy person substituted. Meanwhile | 
shall continue to look with unfeigned pride 
and admiration on the continuance of the 
present able conduct of our State affairs, snd 
feel thet I em sufficiently honored while ac- 
knowledged as an humble soldier of our own 
peerless State.” 


COL. ATKINS. 


Suita D. Arxins, Colonel 92d Regiment 
Nlinois Volunteers, was born in Horseheads, 
Ohemung county, New York, June 9th, 1888. 
His father removed with his family to Illinois 
in 1848, and settled on a farm in Stephenson 
0o., where the subject of this sketch remained 
until 1851, when he went to Freeport, and 
learned the “‘art preservative of arts’’ in the 
office of the Pratrie Democrat, then edited by 
J. O. P. Burnside, now Lt. Col. 71st Illinois 
Volunteers. He afterwards catered the office 
of the Mount Morrie Gasctts at $2 per week, 
working four hours each day, and attending 
the Mt. Morris Seminary. Here he remained 
eighteen months, when he associated himself 
with ©.:O, Allen, now on Gen. Schofield’s 
staff, and purchased the Gazette, removing the 
material to Savannah, and establishing the 
Savanaah Gazette. In the spring of 1854, Mr. 
Atkins entered the office of Hiram Bright, 
attorney at Freeport, and began the study of 
lay, and in the autumn of the year following 
was admitted to the ber. In 1856, he was 
elected States Attorney, on the Republican 
ticket, for the 14th Judicial District. * April 
18th, 1861, while engaged in trying « cause in 
court, he was asked to write out # muster roll: 


for volunteers under the three months call, 

which he did, at the same time sigming it as 

& private. In twenty-four hours the company 

was full, and Mr, Atkins was elected Captain. | 
They immediately marched to Camp Yates, | 
Springfield, and beeame Company A of the | 
llth Regiment, Col. W. H. L. Wallace. At | 
the expiration of the three months, Capt. 
Atkins, with 88 of his company, re-enlisted 
for three years. He was with his regiment | 
at Donelson, and acted well his part in that 

hotly-contested engagement. He was soon 

after detailed as Adjt. Gen. on Gen 8.4. 
Hurlbut’s staff, and remained in that position 

until. after the battle of Shiloh, when he was | 
compelled by ill health te resign. He was 

promoted by Gov. Yates, to be Major of the| 
11th, from Feb. 15th, for meritorious services | 
at the battle of Fort Donelson, but his health | 
would not sdmit of his accepting the commis 

sion, which did not reach him until after he | 
hed resigned his Captaincy. His health be-| 
ing restored, he raised a regiment under the, 
call for 800,000 volumteera, and was, on the, 
4th Sept., chosen Colonel of the 22d Llineis | 
Volunteers, recently stationed at Rockford. 
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GEN. COOK. 


Brigadier General Jonx Coox was born in 
Belleville, 8t. Clair co., Mt., June 12, 1825, 
About 1880, bis famfly removed to Springfield, 
where he ever stnce resided, and is well known 
to every one, either by his fast horses or the 
fine dogs that follow him to the field. Witha 
sportsman’s taste, he has all the skill of a 
practiced hunter, and never fails to kill his 
thare of the game. He comes of good old 
Sucker stock, having for a grandfather that 
Governor Edwards of whom Illinois may well 
be proad. His father was Daniel C. Cook, 
who formerly represented this State in Con- 
gress, and for whom the county of Cook was 
named. He is frequently mentioned in Ford’s 
History as one of the most prominent men at 
an early day. Left an orphan in childhood, 
and heir to an estate which ensured him an 
ample fortune through life, it is no wonder 
that young Cook grew up with rather way- 
yard habits. Boys with such anticipations 
mrely ruin themselves with study, and Cook 
wesno exception, Ho entered college at Jack- 
sonville, whore he was idolized by the stadents, 
and acquired the reputation of being the wild- 
est boy in college; but he did not stay to 
complete the course. His last year of college 
life was spent at Kemper College, near St. 
Louis, Mo. 
Mayor of the city of Springfield. In this po- 
sition his abilities gained him a considerable 
Teputation ag an exeoutire officer. He was af- 
terwards elected Sheriff of Sangamon county, 
ita time when his party was in considerable 
minority. Ardently pursuing whatever he 
undertakes with untiring energy, Mr. Cook 
engaged in the war against the rebellion with 
‘vigor and spirit that made him a favorite 
among the Yolunteers, and from being Captain 
of the first company, the “Springfield Zouave 
Greys,” which was tendered to the Governor 
after the President's proclafaation, he was 
chosen to be Colonel of the first regiment 
(known as the 7th) organized in Hlinois, 
his commission bearing date Apri! 86, 1861. 
Col. Cook was present st the capture'of Fort 
Donelaon, where he Ied's brigade under Gen. 
C.F, Smith. For gallantry displayed in that 
desperate action, he was made Brigsdier Gen- 
tral, his commission dating from March 22, 


He entered public life in 1855 as gh 


1862. In consequence of severe exposure at 
Donelson, Gen. Cook became seriously Ill, and 
was compelled to return home to recuperate. 
While in Springfield, Gov. Yates testified his 
appreciation of Gen. Cook's services by pre- 
senting him with a sword, on which occasion 
the following correspondence took place: 


SrrixortxLp, March 9, 1862. 
Gux. Jom Coor: 
Duaz Sra: On behalf of the State of Illi- 
nois, I eve: you this sword, as a memorial 


of her high appreciation for your distinguished 
and lant conduct at the glorious battle of 
Fort Donelson, It is only justice to you and 


your haba FPA to assy that proud honors are 
yours and theirs, and that you are well wor- 
thy the thanks and gratitude of your noble 
and native State. 

I assure you that it affords me more pleas- 
ure to be the medium of Lbetpaleae 3 you thie 
sword, because to my admiration o bey gal- 
lant bearing as a soldier I oan add the assur- 
ance of my high estimation of you asa true, 
noble and generous friend. 

I have the honor to be, very Mie euch 

RICHARD YATES, 
Governor of Ill!nals. 


Govunmwon: In accepting this aword with 
its flattering inscription, I will not attempt to- 
give Ld phase to the gratitude and pride 
with which my heart ie warmed by this token 
of the approbation of my beloved native State, 
and by your words of kindness and friend- 
Ip. 

I beg to assure you that this testimonial will 
be regarded by me with the utmoet gratifica- 
tion ag anot wndeserved attestation of your, 
appreciation of the valor and patriotism of the 
soldiers of Illinois, with whom it has heen my 
fortune to have been associated in some of the 
trials, toils and dangers that have crowned 
with success the loyal arms in vindication of 
that glorious and sacred cause which com- 
mands their fervid and exalted devotion—as 
well as your own, and that of the generbus 
people you represent. 

ay a speedy termination of this unhappy 
war, and the return of an honorable and happy 
perce, enable us all to sheath the sword, never 
again to draw it through a necessity like this 

e most remarkable ever forced upon ® 
faitbful, impartial and just government. 

Once more I thank you, and, through you, 
the noble State of Illinois. JOHN C Ox. an 
Contrary to the advice of his physician, the 
prospect of a battle at-Pittsburgh Latiding in- 
duced him to return to the army, which he 
joined Bunday morning, April 6th. He was 


ordered ‘to repott to Gen. Prentiss for a com- 
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mand, An unsuoceseful search prevented his 
receiving one, Gen. Prentiss being then a 
prisoner. During both days he wad upon the 
field, until obliged, from sickness and exhaus- 
tion, to leave it, and seek « tent, which for 
nine days he was unable to leave. Again he 
retarned home, and remained until the last of 
May, when he was ordered to Washington by 
the Secretary of War, and assigned a command 
at Clouds Mills, Virginia. This, however, was 
more a camp of instruction than anything else, 
having various brigades at different times un- 
der his command, and occasionally as many 
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as eight or ten thousand troops. His health 
still evidently failing, and being totally unfit 
for service, he was persuaded, much against 
his inclination, to listen and abide by the de- 
cision of surgeons, who thought him uselessly 
sacrificing health and life by remaining, and 
urged his speedy resignation and return home. 
He followed their advice as far as to return to 
Springfield, and his health being greatly re- 
stored, he received orders Sept. 29th to report 
for duty to Maj. Gen. Pope, and immediately 
thereafter proceeded to his new field of oper- 
ationg. 


COL. JENKINS. 


Davip P. Janxixs was born on a farm near 
Mt. Pleasant, Jefferson Co., Ohio, August 25, 
1828, of orthodox Quaker parents. He was 
educated at a Quaker seminary and a high 
school at Mt. Pleasant. For two years, from 
the age of 17 to 19, he spent among the pio- 
neers of the West, teaching school and hunting. 
The religious prejudices of his parents pre- 
vented his going to the West Point Military 
Academy, as he desired. After studying law 
in the office of the Iate Hon. Samuel Stokeley, 
then one of the prominent lawyers and poli- 
ticians of Ohio, he, in the fall of 1844, went to 
Cincinnati, and attended law lectures, gradu- 
ating in March, 1845, He then went to La- 
fayette, Ind., and began the practice of law. 
From there, after a brief residence, he returned 
to Cincinnati, where he remained two years, 
and then removed to Lasalle, INinois, in the 
fall of 1852. While the public works were 
being constructed in the neighborhood of La- 
salle, he raised a company of infantry, for the 
purpose of suppressing riots which ocourred 
among the laborers. 

On the breaking out of the present rebellion, 
he organized s company of cavalry, but was 
not accepted. When the Governor appointed 
field officers for the Ist Cavalry regiment, Col. 
Marshall, he was appointed Major, to rank 


from lst July, 1861, and joined his command 
that month. He held separate command in 
the two fights at Lexington, Mo., in Bept, 
1861. He was one of the commissioners that 
negotiated the surrender, He was exchanged 
the following November, and assumed command 
of two companies at Bird’s Point, Mo., Deo. 
Ist, 1861. He spent the winter and spring in 
that part of the State. When Gen. Pope com- 
menced his march on New Madrid, Major 
Jenkins joined him, and was in command of 
the only cavalry that advanced on the left 
wing of the army at that place. He was re— 
lieved from duty with Pope’s army, and or- 
dered to the command of the lst battalion of 
the regiment, then in South Missouri, on the 
road from Rolla to Batesville, where he served 
in command of two Government pests on the 
route of the army supplies to Curtis’ army, 
Northern Arkansas. The regiment was mus- 
tered out of ser@ce about the middle of July 
last. 

Col. Jenkins is now actively engaged in 
recruiting and organizing the 14th Regiment 
Illinois Cavalry, for which he has received 
authority from the War Department. The 
14th will probably be ready to take the field 
with his regiment by Noy. 15th, 1862. 


Ze 
iy 
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COL. STHWART. 


Cot. Wangxw Srewarr was born in Camp- 
bell, Steuben county, N. Y., February 11, 1813. 
He went to 8t Lonis in 1835, and from there 
removed to Texas in 1888. A few years later 
he returned and settled in Southern Dlinois, 
and now resides at Clear Creek Landing, Alex- 
ander county, where he was engaged in pur- 
ehasing and forwarding produce. Upon the 
reosipt of the news of the attack upon Fort 
Sumter, he called a meeting of the inhabitants 
of his vicinity to sustain the Government, and 
called upon the citizens to come forward and 
enroll their names. One hundred and thirty 
signed the roll and were sworn in at the meet- 
ing. Propositions were made to Mr. Stewart 
to joim a force to be raised in Missouri to cap- 
ture the small body of Union troops at Cairo. 
His reply was, ‘‘ That he would meet them at 
the river and contest their passage.” At this 
time Capt. Stewart had been furnished with 
arms by the Governor for the purpose. On 
the 3d of August, 1861, Gen. Premont’s atian- 
tion was called to his activity in defending Gir- 
ardeau, Mo., before that city was occupied by 
_ the U. 8. forces, and he urged him to enter the 
cavalry service, and authorized him to raise a 
company. On August 10th, he had his com- 
pany mustered into service, and soon cleared 
the country of Jeff. Thompeon and his rebel 
band. In September, he was ordered by Gen. 
Grant to Norfolk, six miles below Bird’s Point 
At this time, Jeff. Thompson, with 1800 infan- 
try sod 700 cavalry, were at Belmont, snd 
Pillow st Columbus, Ky., with 20,000 men. 
Col. Oglesby was in command at Norfolk with 
Stewart's cavalry and the 8th and 22d regi- 
mente. Capt. Stewart was sent out every day 
to feel the enemy near Belmont, and bad seve- 
ral engagements with them, in all of which he 
was successfal. In one of these engagements 
he charged in advance of his men and was sur- 
rounded by the rebels, but he routed them, 
piercing two of them through the body with 
his sabre. He was then ordered to Charles- 
ton, and was at Likeston, drove in Thomp- 
son’s pickets, and having learned his exact po- 
sition, urged our forces to attack him, but he 
left the next day for Fredericktown, Missouri. 
Capt. Stewart was then ordered back to Cape 
Girardeau to take command of the advance cay- 


alry guard under command of Col. Plummer, 
with 1200 infantry, 90 cavalry, and « section 
of Taylor’s Chicago Battery, destined for Fred- 
ericktown. On the 21st of October, at one 
o'clock Fr. u., Capt Stewart discovered that 
the bushes did not look natural. He ordered 
a haJt, threw the fences down, and ordered the 
cavalry from the lane, and then notified Col 
Plammer that the enemy were present. While 
Col. Plummer was ordering the artillery into po- 
sition, Capt. Stewart advanced and discovered 
the ambush and miraculously escaped their 
fire. On reporting to Col. Plummer, Col P. 
said to him, ‘‘ if the enemy are not here in 
force we are making great fools of ourselves.” 
At this moment they opened fire from 8 twelve 
pounder, striking within two feet of them. 
Capt. Stewart then asked if his doubts were 
removed; his reply was, “Capt. 8. you have 
an eagie’s eye, go to the right with your caval- 
ry and prevent my being flanked.” The battle 
thencemmanced. The enemy being completely 
routed, Capt. Btewart followed in pursuit ten 
miles, scattering their forces and taking many 
of them prisoners. Col. Plummer, in bis re- 
port, made honorable mention of his valuable 
services, and also recommended-him in person 
to Gens. Grant snd McClernand. He was then 
ordered to Cafro and placed in command of a 
bataltion of cavalry under Gen. McClernand, 
‘aud detailed apon his Staff. On the expedi- 
tion into Kentucky, in Jarnary, 1862, he com- 
manded the advance to the abatis, at Colum- 
bus, and drove in the enemy’s pickets, and with 
thirty men took the town of Milburn. He was 
present at Fort Henry, and on February 8th, 
approached near the works of Fort Donelson. 
Between the two posts he, with the late Capt. 
Carson, alone attacked « large body of rebel 
cavalry, end held them at bay, by stratagem, 
until joined by his men, when he made a gal- 
lant charge, taking twenty-six prisoners and 
killing several. At the battle of Fort Donelson 
on the 12th, 18th, 14th and 15th of February, 
as Aid to Gen. McClernand, he was continu- 
ally under fire. In March he was with the 
troops sent up the Tennessee river. At Shiloh, 
April 6th, when it became necessary to ascer- 
tain the exact position of the enemy, Major 
Stewart went forward to reconnoitre, fell in 
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with them, and learned thetr position, and was 
saluted with a volley froma fullregiment His 
report enabled Gen. MoClernand 44 place his 
men in snch s position as to entirely defeat the 
enemy in his effort to flank the lst division. 
He led the 18th Missouri Regiment to charge 
—his horse was shot and ran with him the en- 
tire length of the line between the fire of the 
Union and rebel troops. He was then sent to 
support a portion of the line which was waver 
ing under the attack of an overwhelming force, 
when he was struck with a bell which broke 
his skull and compelled him to leave the field. 
In May he was with the reserve that advanced 
upon Corinth. Two days before the evacuation, 
Gen. MoClernand said to him, ‘‘I believe the 
enemy are evacuating; can’t you ascertain?” 
He then went forward and bed his pickets ad- 
vanced, drove the enemy from bis front, discoy- 
ered their works, and found there were no 


COL. 


He that dies wey an earnest pursuit, is like one that ts 
wounded ia bot blood, who, for the time, scarce feels 
the burt; and therefore a mind fixed and bent upon 
sotmewhat that is good, doth avert the dolours of 
death, Bacon. 


Col. Jonx A, Davis, of the 46th Regiment 
Mlinois Volunteers, was born in Crawford 
county, Pennsylvania, October 26, 1828. Be- 
moved, when fourteen years of age, with his 
father’s family, te Stephenson county, Lli- 
nois; since which time he has resjded upon 
the same farm on which his father originally 
settled. He was a member from Stephenson 
county to the Illinois Legislature during the 
sessions of 1857 and '59. Mr. Davis enlisted 
as a priyate in a company of volunteers raised 
in bis county early in the month of September, 
1861. Upon the organization of the company, 
he was elected Captain; reported his com- 
pany at Camp Butler, Springfield, Septem- 
ber 10, 1861, and was commissioned by Gov. 
Yates, Colonol of the 46th Regiment, Sept. 12. 
He was with bis regiment at the capture of 
Fort Donelson; and after Gen. MoClernand's 
division had been driven in during the forenoon 
of Saturday, Feb. 15th, he was ordered to 
ocoupy the same position and support Dresser’s 
battery, which was dono with s loes of three 
men. The last osnnon fired by the rebels 
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guns or men, thereby confirming Gen. MoCler- 
nand’s surmises. In Jane he was put in com- 
tmatd of the catalry, and advanced on Jackson, 
Tennessee, and put to flight the cavalry in that 
vicinity. In ove of bis pumerous engagements 
in the heart of Western Tennessee, he attacked 
and defeated the celebrated Jackeon cavalry, 
when greatly outnumbered by them. 

In Beptember, 1862, Major Rtewart socom- 
panied Gen. MoClernand to Springfield, where 
be {s now engaged in organizing the 16th Regi- 
ment of Illinois Cavalry, authority baving been 
given to bim by the Government to increase his 
batallion to a regiment. Col. Stewart, who is 
Chief of Gen. McClernand’s Staff, and has for 
a long time been his Chief of Cavalry, is con- 
sidered one of the most dashing officers in the 
servioe, and has always been a great favorite 
in the army. 


DAVIS. 


from Fort Donelson was sighted at Col. Davis’ 
Tegiment. At the battle of Shiloh, be went 
into the engagement with Gon. Veatch’s bri- 
gade of Hurlbut's division at eigbt o’clook in 
the morning of Sunday, and was under fire 
constantly until one o’elock on Mondsy, when 
be fell, as was reported, mortally wounded, 
with a shot through the right lung, having 
had two horses shot under him, and having 
had one hundred and ninety-seven men killed 
and wounded out of six hundred that he led 
into the battle on Sunday morning. He bore 
with bis own bands the regimental flag from 
the field, the color-bearer having been shot; 
and his regiment having lost its support on 
bis right and left, was compelled to retreat on 
Sunday forenoon. 


Some three months ago, a large number of 
the foremost men in the 8d Congressional 
Distriot requested the privilege of using his 
name as a candidate for Congress. Col. Davis’ 
noble reply is familiar to many of my readers. 
He peremptorily deelined the honor, deeming 
it his duty to return to his regiment. Said he, 
‘‘T oan serve my country better, in following 
the torn banner of my regiment.in the battle- 
field.” 
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With his right arm still peralysed from the 
effects of his wound, he returned end took 
command ef his regiment, as soon as he re- 
covered sufficiently to ride on horseback. On 
pessing through Cairo, his friends remon- 
strated with him snd-advibed him to return 
home, and remain until he recovered the use 
of his right arm, but he answered, ‘‘ My coun- 
try needs me, and I ean manage my regiment 
with my left hand.” 

Om returning to bis regiment at Bolivar, 
September 18th, he received a warm weleomo 
from his brave soldiers, and was presented 
with = magnificent horse, saddle and equip- 
ments. On the holsters is a large heart- 
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Col. Huxny Dovanurrr, the subject of this 
sketch, was born in Wilmington, North Caro- 
lima,. August 15, 1827. In 1888, hie father 
emigrated to Carlyle, Clinton county, Illinois, 
where, shortly after their arrival, both parents 
died, so, when only eight years of age, he was 
left an orphan to provide for and protect him- 
self. He worked on a farm until he was six- 
teen years of age, when, having o passion for 
adventure, he joined a Rocky Mountain fur 
company, and remained with them one year. 
On his return to St. Louis, he enlisted as a 
private in the 1st United States Dragoons, 
went to Oregon, and joined Col. Kearney’s 
command. In the spring, he proceeded to 
New Mexico with his company, Capt. Bergaia, 
and served through the whole Mexican cam- 
paign, being at various times under command 
of Generals Scott, Taylor and Harney. He 
was in nine battles, viz., Kenyardo, Lambo- 
tha, Taos, Brasito, Sacramento, Buena Vista, 
and at the capture of the oity of Mexico. 

An incident, which occurred at the battle of 
Taos, will illustrate his character. He was 
severely wounded in the leg by a rifie-ball, 
and fell from his horse. Attempting to reach 
the hospital tent, about four hundred yards 
distant, his strength failed him and he fainted. 
Surgeon Simpson found him in this condition, 
and had him carried to the hospital, dressed 
his wound, and placed him upon a cot, At 
this moment another member of the company 
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shaped silver plate, bearing the inscription— 
-4¢ Presented to Col Johm A. Davis, by the 
officers and eoldiers of the 46th Regiment of 
MIllineis Volunteers, as a teken of respect for 
his heroism and bravery on the battle-fields 
of Donelson and Shiloh.” 

At the seyere battle.ef Corinth, October 4th, 
he fell mortally wounded, and died « few days 
afterwards. His remsins were borne to his 
home at Rook Run, Stephenson county, for 
interment. 

“ 
moe gngeeiray 
beta watch vith starry eyes, 
hs teow wader the eeairy wk ; 


ve.” 


DOUGHERTY. 


was brought in badly wounded, and while 
the surgeon was looking after him, Private 
Dougherty having reoovered somewhat, slipped 
out at the rear end of the tent, mounted his 
horse, and galloped into the hottest of the 
battle. Smarting from his wound, he fought 
like a madman until the engagement was ter- 
minsted, destroying several of the enemy. 
When he returned to the hospital, entirely ex- 
hausted, he received s severe reprimand from 
the surgeon, and when asked why he did a0, 
replied, ‘‘ The fight was not over yet, and I 
thought it my duty to go and do my part.” 
It was three weeks before he left his bed. 

At the close of the war, be sailed from Vere 
Cruz to New Orleans, and was wrecked at 
Brazos-Santiago. He then returned again to 
New Mexioo, and Joined Colonel (now Gen.) 
Sumner’s command, against the Navijo and 
Apache Indians. On receiving his discharge 
in 1862, he returned to Carlyle. In 1855 he 
married, continuing to reside in the same 
place, where he was engaged in business, At 
the call of the President for volunteers, he 
raised a company, but failed to get accepted. 
He then joined Captain Johnson’s company, 
as @ private, and at the election of regimental 
officers, was unanimously elected Colonel of 
the 22d Regiment. He accompanied Gen. 
Grant on his expedition to Belmont, Nov. 7, 
1861, and took part im that hard engage- 
ment, and receiving ® severe wound while 
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gallantly leading his regiment. He was taken 
prisoner by the enemy and confined at Col- 
umbus, where he suffered the amputation of a 
leg. Deo. 6th, by an agreement entered into 
between Gen. Grant and the commander of 
the rebel forces at Columbus, Col. Dougherty 
was exchanged, and reached Cajro in com- 


GEN. 


Brig. Gen. Riowarp J. Oatussy was born in 
Odham oo, Ky., June 24th, 1824. He served 
ana lst Lieut. in the 4th Mlinois Regiment, Col. 
Baker, during the Mexican war, and distin- 
guished himself at the battle of Cerro Gordo. 
Upon his return, he studied law with Judge 
Robbins, of Springfield, and afterwards at- 
tended law lectures at Louisville, Ky. Upon 
paseing his examination, he commenced the 
practice of the law in Decatur, his present 
residence. In 1856 he went abroad, visiting 
Europe and the Holy Land during his ab- 
sence of a year. On his return, he delivered 
several most entertaining lectures, in which 
be described his impressions of the countries 
he had visited. In 1858, he was the Repub- 
lican candidate for Congress, but was defeated 
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Franois T. Soexman, son of Mayor Sher- 
man, of Chicago, and Col. of the 88th Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteers, was born in New- 
town, Ct., Dec. 25, 1825. Before he was four 
years of age, the family removed to Buffalo, 
N.Y., and in 1884 again removed, and settled 
in Chicago, where they have ever since re- 
sided: He received his education mostly at 
a schoo] kept by Mr. Collins, a well known 
teacher of the early day of Chicago, When 
quite young, Mr. Sherman joined a fire com- 
pany, and afterwards became foreman Engine 
Co. No. 4. In April, 1849, he went to Cali- 
fornia, and resided there for a time, returning 
to Chicago, Deo. 15, 1850, and resuming busi- 
ness as a manufacturer of brick, under the 
firm of F.T. & E. Sherman. In 1851, he was 
married to Miss Eleanor N. Vedder, of Lake 
county, Illinois. In 1855, he formed a co- 
partnership under the name of Sherman, Bay 
& Co., and two years later began the manu- 
facture of lime, having formed a partnership 
with his brother-in-law, W. G, Sherman. 
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pany with his wife the day following. The 
greatest enthusiasm was exhibited by the 
troops at Bird’s Point and Cairo on the 
Colonel's return. The 22d is in Gen. Rase- 
crans’ division of Grant’s army, and is now 
stationed near Corinth. 


OGLESBBY. 


by his opponent, J.C. Robinson. In 1860, he 
was elected a member of the State Senate of 
Dlinois, and was a member of that body when 
the rebellion broke out, in April, 1861. He 
immediately raised the 8th Regiment, and was 
unanimously elected Colonel. At the battle 
of Fort Donelson, Col. Oglesby commanded a 
brigade, consisting of his own, the 18th, 29th, 
80th and 81st Illinois regiments, with two bat- 
teries, and several companies of cavalry. For 
his gallantry on this occasion, he was made 
Brigadier General, his commission being dated 
March 21, 1862. At the battle of Shiloh, Gen. 
Oglesby commanded a brigade; and in the 
severe engagement before Corinth, Oot. 4th, 
1862, between Gen. Rosecrans and the rebels 
under Price, Van Dorn and Lovell, he was 
severely if not mortally wounded. 


SHERMAN. 


June, 1861, he opened, in connexion with P. 
‘B. Roberts (the firm being Roberts & Sher- 
man), the magnificent hotel erected by his 
father, and known as the Sherman House. 
March 8th, 1862, Mr. Sherman entered the 
army as Major of the 12th Il}inois Cavalry, 
and accompanied the regiment to the Potomae 
in June, 1862. The month following, he was 
detailed, by order of Gen. Wool, to proceed 
with a company from Martinsburgh to Front 
Royal and arrest Mrs. Belle Boyd, a sister of 
Robert J. Faulkner, who had given signals to 
the enemy under Jackson, at the time of the 
attack on Gen. Banks, August 8th, 1862, 
Major Sherman was appointed, by Gov. Yates, 
Col. of the 88th, and on the 8d September, 
he proceeded with his regiment to Louisville, 
Ky. In the severe battle of Perryville, Ooto- 
ber 8th, the 88th Regiment were under fire 
for the firat time, and displayed great bravery 
and steadiness. Col. = pb was highly 
complimented by Gen. Greuse! for his gallant- 
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Epwakp N. Kiax was born in Jefferson oo., 
Ohio, February 28, 1828, and was educated 
atthe Friends’ Seminary at Mt. Pleasant, his 
family being Quakers. He adopted the law 
as his profeasion, and entered the office of 
Gen. Bostwick at Cadiz in his native State, 
with whom he remained two years. From 
there he removed to Baltimore, and read law 
for a year with Judge Bartol, now of the 
Superior Court of Indiana. Mr. Kirk was 
admitted to practice at the bar of Baltimore, 
where he remained a short time, and in the 
spring of 1854, removed to Sterling, Illinois. 
He continued in his profession, which he 
practised with great success until the break- 
ing out of the rebellion, when be immediately 
gave his whole attention to the study of mili- 
tary science, and in August raised the ‘‘ Rock 
River Regiment,” designated as the 84th Illi- 
nois Volunteers, and was elected Colonel of 
the regiment, his commission dating from 
August 16, 1861. Col. Kirk, in command of 
the 84th Regiment, left Camp Butler with his 
regiment the lst of October, for Muldraugh’s 
Hill, Ky., arriving there while the furces at 
that place were under Gen. Rousseau. In a 
few days the whole force was moved to Camp 
Nevin, when Gen. A. MoD. McCook took com- 
mand of the division of what was then Gen. 
Sherman’s department. Colonel Kirk was in 
command of the regiment during the two 
months that the army remained at Camp 
Nevin. While there, the troops were drilled 
thoroughly in the school of the soldier—com- 
pany, battalion, and the higher system of tac- 
tics, the evolutions of the line. It was here, 
thus early in the field, that the 34th Illinois 
acquired a reputation for drill and discipline 
second to none in the volunteer service. Many 
were the compliments received by Col. Kirk 
from officers high in command, for the hand- 
some appearance of his regiment. Here, too, 
officers were schooled in tactics and the duties 
appertaining to them as commanders. And 
here it is but simple justice to state what is 
readily acknowledged by all officers, not only 
in the 6th brigade, but in the division, that 
Col. Kirk was celebrated for the perfection of 
his knowledge of drill and discipline and his 
remarkable comprehension of military tactics, 
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KIRK. 


not only in letter but in spirit, and of military 
science as taught by our various standard eu- 
thors, of which he has been for a Jong time a 
close student. In December month, the whole 
division was moved to Munfordville, on Green 
River, and Col. Kirk was placed in command 
of the 5th brigade of McCook’s division. He 
was also appointed one of the Examining 
Board to pass upon the qualifications of offi- 
cers for the service. On the 14th of February, 
1862, McCook's division was ordered to West 
Point, at the mouth of Balt River, to take 
transports for the Cumberland River. After 
one day's march, the order was countermanded, 
Fort Donelson having fallen, and the main 
body of Buell’s army countermarched, and 
crossed Green River to Bowling Green, Nash- 
ville, Columbia, and on to reinforce Gen. Grant 
at Pittsburgh Landing. On April 6th, about 
8 a.m., cannonading wae heard at intervals in 
the direction of Savannah. About noon an 
order was received by Col. Kirk to pass the 
army trains and hasten forward his brigade 
with two days’ rations. Tho brigade, after 
marching twenty-two miles over a maddy road, 
reached Savannah at 8 o'clock at night, and 
remained in the street for nearly three hours 
in a drenching rain awaiting transportation. 
Finally, all were embarked in transports, and 
at 5.80 a.m. on the 7th, disembarked at Pitts- 
burgh Landing. The brigade, to reach the 
summit of the hill at the landing, had to push 
its way through large masses of wounded and 
demoralized men, the panic-stricken ones of 
the day before. Through all this scene of 
horror and woe presented on the hillside, the 
noble 5th moved with its gallant commander 
at its front. On the hill, breakfast of hard 
bread and water was soon over, and then the 
brigade marched out to take position on that 
terrible field of carnage. Rousseau’s brigade 
led the way, eupported by Kirk, and was 
formed with his left resting near Gen. Crit- 
tenden’s right, and his right extending toward 
the north. These arrangements made by Gen. 
Buell, theline was ordered forward and crossed 
® ravine, taking & new position upon a high 
ridge of ground, and became immediately en- 
gaged with the enemy. The main attack was 
upon Rousseau’s right. Knowing that the 
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right could not long resist the fierce foray 
‘upon it, Gen. McCook ordered Col. Kirk to 
move forward with his brigade to take posi- 
tion on Rouesean’s right, and to hold it at all 
hazards. Right gallantly the brigade moved 
to its new and trying daty, cheered and in- 
spirited by the seldierly bearing of the Col. 
The attack on the right was continuous and 
raged with demoniae fury, but owing to the 
determined valor of Rousseau’s and Kirk’s 
brigades, the rebels were repulsed. After 
falling back s half mile or more, the rebels 
were reinforced, and supported by two batter- 
ies of artillery, formed in line of battle, and 
waged anew the contest. The battle-ground 
at this time was General McClernand’s camp, 
from which he had been driven the day be- 
fore, Here fell Maj. Gen A. 8. Johnston, the 
rebel leader, and here the rebel lines fell back 
across the open field; then, being again rein- 
forced, they resumed the fight. Now the rebel 
peint of attack changed from the right to our 
left. Rousseau asked for help, and Col. Kirk 
sent Col. Stumbaugh’s regiment (the 77th 
Pennsylvania) to his support. The rebels, 
pew under the immediate direction of Gen. 
Beaurpgard, fought with reckless daring, and 
conteated ebstinately every inch of the ground. 
Bat slowly they fell back. Rousseau pressed 
them closely, and Kirk gave masterly support. 
Now it was discovered that the advance of our 
diwiaien had ¢reated an extended interval be- 
tereen Kirk's left and Crittenden’s right. This 
advantage dhe enemy perceived, and rapidly 
mustered his troops to @ank our left. At this 
junctare, Col {aow Gen.) Willich, commanding 
the 82d Indiana, was ordered to the support 
of Rousseau’s left. Gea. McCook now ordered 
Kirk into positiom in froamt. Boueseau, ex- 
hausted.in ammunitien, fell back. It was a 
beautiful sight, ‘the passage of lines” of these 
splendid brigades, the old 4th and 5th. Eeeh 
commander, Kirk and Rousseau, ployed his 
battalions into double column and passed each 
other, the 4th retiring, the 5th advancing. 
Just as the columns approached each other, 
the gallant Rousseau and staff rede up to the 
head of the 5th brigade and said, ‘Col, Kirk, 
the 4th brigade will never forget the noble 
meoner in which you have stood by us this 
- day. My ammunition is gone, but when you 
need me, I will stand by you with the ‘cold 
steel,''’ The troops of engh brigade shouted a 
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cheer for the commander of the-other. Thé 
6th gained the front, and deployed two regi- 
ments in the first line, two in double. column 
in reserve. There was a moment of fearful 
silence, and then the contest burst upon the 
ear like an earthquake. The war of artillery 
was continuous. A perfect sleet of musketry, 
canister and shell swept every inch of ground; 
bat no man faltered, though the dead were 
falling thick and fast around them. In the 
thickest of the fight, Major Levenway, com- 
mending the 84th, wes instantly killed by 
a shell, and the regiment wavered for a mo- 
ment, when Col. Kirk seized the colors, rushed 
forward and steadied the line. While doing 
so, he was dangerously wounded. Gen. Me- 
Cook, in his report of the battle, says: ‘Col. 
Kirk, who, during the action, was severely 
wounded in the shoulder, coolly and judiciously 
led his men under fire. He has been in com- 
mand of the 5th brigade for seme months, and 
much of its efficiency is due to the care and 
labor he bestowed upon it. I respectfally 
call your attention to his meritorious services 
upon this day.” Gens. Buell and McCook 
recommended him for promotion. In June, 
the President appointed him a Brigadier, but 
the Senate did not confirm the appointment, 
for the reason, that reports represented Col. 
K. in a precarious condition, and that if he 
recovered at all, be would never be fit for 
service, and they would confirm only those 
who could take the field. August 25th, Col. 
K., still an invalid, left his home to join bis 
brigade, which was then in the neighborhood 
of Chattanoogs. Arriving at Louisville, the 
guerrillas had possession of parts of the Louis- 
ville and Nashville Rajlroad. Col. Kirk was 
obliged to remain in Louisville, and was tem- 
porarily placed in command of all the new 
troops coming into Louisville; afterwards 
commanded s brigade of new troops, and 
aided in preparing defences for Louisville 
against the anticipated attack of Bragg and 
his army. Upon the arrival of Buell’s army 
at Louisville, he was ordered to take command 
of his old brigade, the 5th, the first time they 
had met since the hard fought battle of Shilob. 
About October Ist, 1862, the whole army left 
Louisville in pursuit of Bragg, Col. Kirk con- 
manding the 5th brigade in Gen. Sill’s division, 
McCook’s army corps. Col. Kirk was not in 
tbe battle of Perryville. On the march of 
Sill's division to Frankfort and Lexington, to 
flank the enemy on the left, he was in three 
skirmishes. One of them, at Claysville, was 
something more than a skirmish. December 
3d, Col. Kirk was made a Brigadier General, 
and is now with the 5th brigade, Sill’s division 
of Gen. Rosecrans’ army. 
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GEN. HOVEY. 


Among those who have distinguished them- 
eriwes im the present war by brave aad gallant 
ora2cit: is Caagies Epwaxp Horrr, tke hero 
at ~YzeCache” He was borm in Thetford, 
Vu April 25, 1627; ome of a large family of 
ea-drem. whose parents were farmers. I 
Xs terbood be bad the aivantages of such 
ux E=z ise edacation as they couid afford te 
pre him He afterwards, by his own exer- 
tree, was enabled (o continue his studies. 
Ee estered Dartmouth Co!lege in July, 1848, 
ax 2 graduated im due time from that instita- 
=:m Dering his college life, his winters 
were spemt in Massachaseits im teaching: 
Ser leaving college. be took charge of the 
= ch Sebool of Framicgton of that State. 
Ee is spokem of. by all tha: knew bim at thas 
tipe. as a man possessed of enthusiasm, um- 
kivmar ewergy. and great tact. At the elese 
az ihe second year he went to Peoria, Minois, 
%t principal of a school, supported by an as- 
eiciativa of stockholdera Before leaving the 
east. be wae united in marriage. Oct 9, 1851, 
=: Miss Harriette FP. Sp:fford. a hizh'y accom- 
zu:ied lady of North Anlvver, Mass. He 
isu i mot been long in Peoria before he inter- 
exced himself deeply in public schools Many 
a7 Sis saggesions were adopted and carried 
int: practice by the citizens of that place 
Tie steck schools were soon merged into the 
yutcie ecbool system. aed a high school was 
exatlished of which he was first principal. 
aning, also, as superintenient of the city 
$¢:-~as for a part of tbe first year of the new 
teranizstion. At the close of the year, he 
res_gaed the former office and deroted bimse?f 
32 the duties of his superintendency, anzil his 
oizmection with the State Normal School In 
1S5. Mr. Hovey was elected President of the 
Ssate Teachers Association of Miinois. While 
Se remained connected with the schools of 
tcis Stare be exercised a leading in‘Svence in 
she Association. and through this. oter the 
witle schools of the State. In Sif. “* The 
=nois Teacher,” a mocthly journal. designed 
te further the educational interests of the 
Scare. had been started. It continued a feeble 
exisvence through the year with a very email 
ux of scbseribers. In 1955, Mr. Horer be- 
came its editor. From this time the Teacher 


was a saccessfel, paying jourzal Throegh 
this mediem. Mr. Hervey aad other fricads of 
edacation advocated varioas measures adapted 
to raise the standard ef popular educatice, 
and eepecially the establishment of a school 
for the traiming of teachers. The sentiment 
fim faver of 8 Normal School gained constantly 
ia depth aad strength, un:il the pepelar will 
found expressioa im the Normal School Act of 
1856-7. The ect required the umiverrity to 
be located where the most favorable offer 
shou'd be made. and was accorling'y awarded 
to McLean county, im consideration of ber 
donation of $7.00) im lands, and subsecrip- 
tions by ber citizens of am equal amount. 
The university was to be bai't at Blooming? 
ton, and im spice of the financial disas‘ers in 
the country, the baiidings were pressed to 
completion, and from the first term the school 
gained steadily in numbers and efficiency, and 
the aniversity promises benceforth to be a 
great and beseficent power im the State; 
raising the standard of qual:fcations for the 
office of teaching. sending forth annually a 
large number of skiliful and devoied laborers, 
and kindiing everywhere a deeper interest in 
popular education. Mr. Hovey presided over 
this institution wth his usual vigor and sce- 
cess. His whvie connection with the public 
schools beepeaks him a man of unwearied 
diligence and great devotion to the interests 
of sound learning. He remained in Bloom- 
ingioo uctil the rebellion breaking out, he 
sought new daties and honors im another feld 
A short time after the commencement of the 
war be raised the 33d Il':nois regiment of 
infantry, ctherwise known as the “Normal 
Regiment,” and was elecied Coionel Im the 
orizinal p!an it was intesded that the officers 
of this reg:ment shou!d be from the teachers, 
aml the pr.vates from the scholars and gradu- 
ates of this ahd other schools in the State. 
In the parsaance of this plan, Ira Moore and 
L. H. Potter, both teachers in the Normal 
University, were elected Captains in this regi- 
ment. and their companies were most'y filled 
with members and graduates of the Normal 
University. But the pian faited in being 
carried oat to the fullest extent, and the re- 
mainder of the regiment was fillel up with 
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other men. The moral tone of the officers 
and men is ofa high order. Their discipline 
is of the best; and it is a well known fact, 
that, after they had been in the service fifteen 
months, 900 men were still able to do duty. 
As o Colonel in Gen. Steele's division, bo dis- 
tinguished himself for bravery and skill in 
the battle of Fredericktown, and still more so 
in the battle of ‘‘The Cache,” Arkansas, where 
he, in command of 400 Union troops, routed 
completely 2000 of the famous Texan Rangers. 
The following is Col. Hovey's official report 
of the battle of ‘‘The Cache,” fought July 
17th, 1862: 


Pursuant to orders, I directed Col. Harris, 
with parts of four companies of his regiment, 
the 11th Wisconsin infantry, and parts of the 
88d Minois infantry, and one small steel gun 
of the lst Indiana cavalry, in all a little lesa 
¢han 400 men, to make n reconnoissance in 
advance of our lines. He fell in with the 
rebel pickets at Hill’s plantation, and fired on 
them. Passing the forks of the road at this 
place toward Bayou de View, he had pro- 
ceeded but a short distance when I overtook 
and turned him back, with instructions to 


hasten down the Des Aro road, and if possible 


rescue a prisoner just captured. Ho marched 
rapidly for balf a mile, and fell into an am- 
bush. The woods swarmed with rebels, and 
the firing was terrific. 

I have since learned that over 2000 Texas 
troops were here drawn up in line of battle. 
Captain Miller led our advance, and was im- 
mediately followed by 1st Lieut. Cheesebro, 
both of whose companies were deployed as 
skirmishers. These companies began thie 

fight. The little cannon was planted a short 
distance to the left of the road and opened 
fire. The rebel advance fell back on the 
main line, which was concealed by thick 
underbrush from our men. Colonel Harris 
pusbed on his advance until they came within 
range, when suddenly the enemy began a 
murderous fire. Our force, thus fiercely and 
unexpectedly assailed, was ordered to fall 
back, aud in executing this order fell into 
some little confusion. The Rangers charged. 
Here Col. Harris was severely wounded, but 
still kept his borse, and, though fainting, 
fought. I had now reached the field. The 
rebels, a full regiment strong, were charging 
ata gallop on the little steel gun which was 
left with Lieut. Denneman and one man. All 
others were gone. Capt. Potter and bis com- 
any here came to the rescue, aided in limber- 
ing up, and withstood the charge of cavalry 
till the gun bad fairly gained the road, when 
it was taken in charge by Lieut. Partridge. 
Capt. Potter was seriously wounded, 

I now ordered the gun up the road in haste, 
and the infantry into the cornfield. As the 
rebels, confident of viotory, came charging up 
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the road at full speed, and in great force, in 
pursuit, the infantry fired. The rebel column: 
hesitated, but moved on. Another volley, and 
the ground was covered with their dead. 
Riderless horses rushed wildly in all direc- 
tions. The Rangers wavered and halted. 
The third fre completed their demoralization 
and overthrow. They left aa suddenly as 
they came, and in great disorder. 

It wos now cerisin that we had engaged s 
large force of well-armed men; how large, it 
wos impossible to tell, nor did I know their 
strategy, or have any but the most imperfect 
idea of the topography of the adjacent grounds. 


It seemed prudent, therefore, to hold the 
position already chosen, and which had proved 
to be a good one, and wait events. I soon 
discovered n large cavalry force filing past, 
in front of my position, but just beyond 
musket range. When fully in front they | 
halted, and ordered a charge. I could dis- 
tinctly hear the ordor—*'t Charge; charge on 
the cornfield!” but, for some reason, no charge 
was made. The column was again put in mo- | 
tion, with the intent, as I supposed, to gain 
my rear and cut off communication and rein- 
forcements. Fortanatély, the force which had 
been ordered back from the first onset was 
now in position to check this movement, and 
again the rebels were forced to retreat. 

Hardly had this movement failed, when I 
was apprised of an attempt to turn my left, 
and immediately dispatched Capt. Elliott and | 
his company to thwart it. Daring these sbift- 
ings of positions I could plainly see them 
caring for their dead and wounded, and re! 
moving them, but to what extent I have no 
means of telling. They now formed on their’ 
original line of battle, and I moved upon 
them, extending my line till it became merely 
a line of skirmishers, to prevent being flanked, 
so great was the disproportion of the forces. 
No men could hebave more handsomely than 
did the Wisconsin 11th, on my right, and the 
Illinois 33d, on my left, while Lieut. Denne- 
man, with his gun, supported by as large an 
infantry force as I could spare, held the 
centre. The rebels gave way, and, while 
driving them from the field, I beard a shout 
in the rear, and before fully comprehending 
what it mennt, Lieut. Col. Wood, of the lst 
Indiana cavalry, with one battalion and two 
more steel guns came cantering up. It was 
the work of a moment for Lieut. Baker to un- 
limber his pieces and get in position. The 
woods were soon alive with shot and shell. 
The retreat became a rout. Our cavalry, led 
by Major Clendenning, charged vigorously, 
and the day was ours. 

Already 110 of the enemy’s dead have been 
found, while their prisoners and the officers 
in charge of the fiag of truce speak of the 
“terrible carnage,” and estimate their dead 
at more than 2U0, and their wounded at a 
still greater number. Their loss in dead was 
undoubtedly much greater than the 110 whose 
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bodies were found. I have been unable to 
ascertain the number of their wounded, or to 
make a reliable estimate; nor bavel report 
of the prisoners taken. A large number of 
horses were captured, and many left dead on 
the field. Sixty-six were courted within an 
arca of halfa mile square. Our loss was 7 
killed and 67 wounded. 

The rebel force—Texas troops—engaged in 
the fight could not have been far from 2000 
men, and was supported by a still larger re- 


serve force, all under the command of Gen.’ 


Rust. The loyal force was less than 400, in- 
creased just at the close by a cavalry force 
of about 200. 

Where officers and men so uniformly be- 
haved well, I can nlmest sny heroically, it is, 
perhaps, invidious to particularize; and yet I 
may be pardoned for calling attention to the 
gallant coaduot of Col. Harris and Capt. Miller 
of the llth Wisconsin; Major Clendenning of 
the 1st Indiana Cavalry, and Capt. L. H. Pot- 
ter of the 88d Illinois. Surgeon H. P. ane, 
was on the field throughout the action, an 
his services deserve recognition. 

Later ia the afiernoon reinforcements came 
up, and Gen. Benton pursued the fleeing foe 
five or six miles toward Des Aro, killing several 
and taking prisoners. All along the route he 
found the houses filled with the dead and 
wounded; ocarb-stones were wet with blood, 
and in one case oven the water of the well 
was crimson with gore. Gen. Benton’s force 
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consisted of the 8th Indiana, Col. Shunk; a 
section of Manter’s Battery, Ist Missouri Light 
Artillery, Lieat. Schofield; part of the 11th 
Wisconsin, Major Platt; one howitzer from 
Bowen’s Battalion; the 18th Illinois Cavalry, 
Col. Bell, and a battalion of the 5th Llinois 
Cavalry, under Major Apperson, 

After ,the batile, and while the wounded 
were being collected and cared for, another 
body of rebels appeared on the Bayou deView 
Road and drove in our pickets. I immediately 
sent Lieut. Col. Wuod, of the 11th Wisconsin, 
with « force of infantry, and the Ist Indiana 
Cavalry, to pursue and capture them. He 
proceeded to Bayou de View, shelled the rebels 
from their cump, and prevented the burning 
of the bridge, on which fnggots had already 
been piled. By this time it was dark, and 
the forces rested. 


For the zeal and skill he has shown through- 
out the war, and particularly for his conduct 
in this baitle, Col. Hovey was promoted to a 
Brigedier Generalship, October, 1862. As a 
man, he is faithful, efficient, exemplary, ener- 
getic and talented; as an army officer, he has 
military ability, coolness, courage and re- 
markable tact; moreover, be is enthusinati- 
cally beloved by his soldiers, and is plainly 
predicted to be a rising man. 


GEN. ROSS. 


Lroxaxp Futron Ross, one of the youngest 
Brigadier Generals whom Illinois has the dis- 
tinction of having furnished during the war, 
is, with the exception of Generals Cook and 
Logan, the only native Illinoisan of the entire 
number. His father moved to Illinois from 
New York in 1821, and settled in Fulton co., 
upon the site of Lewistown, the present county 
seat, at a period when there were but two 
other white families within what are now the 
limits of the county. Here he was born, July 
18th, 1823. Passing his childhood upon the 
frontier, where the principal portion of the 
population consisted of roving bands of In- 
dians, and in a village which derived its only 


importance from the faot of its being an In- 
dian trading post, his early opportunities for 
acquiring tbe education of the schools were 
of course limited, but it may well be doubted 
if the habits of activity, enterprise and ob- 
servation engendered by these circumstances 
were not ample compensation for any such 
deficiencies. At the age of seventeen he was 
sent to Jacksonville, where he passed some 
years in study, and having completed the 
prescribed course, entered a law office as 
student, and was admitted to the bar in 1846. 
In November of the same year, he married 
Catharine M., daughter of R. C. Simms, Esq. 

The Mexican war breaking out the follow- 
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ing year, upon the first call for volunteers he 
enlisted as a private in Company K, 4th Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteers, commanded by the 
gallant Baker, for whom he entertained an 
enthusiastic admiration, and between whom 
and himself at a subsequent period there 
sprung up ® warm personal friendship. After 
serving in the ranks for two months, he so 
gained the confidence and esteem of his com- 
rades, that, by a vote of the company, he was 
promoted to lst Lieutenant, to fill a vacancy 
occasioned by the resignation of Lieut. G. W. 
Stipp. During his term of service he was in 
command of the company about five months, 
including the time of the investment and cap- 
ture of Vera Cruz, and the battle of Cerro 
Gorda, where he exhibited such distinguished 
gallantry as to elicit especial commendation 
from Col, Baker. Previous to the battle he 
commanded the body-guard of Gen. Shields, 
while making a difficult and dangerous recon- 
noissance of the ground preparatory to the 
anticipated engagement. In January, 1847, 
Gen, Scott desiring to send important dis- 
patohes from Metamora to Gens, Taylor and 
Patterson ot Victoria, Lieut. Ross cheerfully 
undertook the perilous duty, and accomplished 
his mission successfully, making his way safely 
through a populous and hostile country a dis- 
tance of two hundred and fifty miles, accom- 
panied only by a guide, an interpreter, and 
an escort of nineteen men. 

On returning to his home at the close of the 
war, he, somewhat to his surprise, found him- 
self the most popular man in his county, and 
a candidate for Probate Judge. For six years 
he filled this and other important county offi- 
ces, and then declining further political hon- 
ors, he turned his attention to business, deal- 
ing in real estate, merchandising, etc., and 
meeting with the most gratifying success. 
One of the most publio-spirited citizens of the 
community in which he resided, he always 


contributed liberally, both of money and per- 


sonal efforts, to advance its business and edu- 
cational interests. 

On the breaking out of the rebellion, not- 
withstanding all his politioal affiliations had 
been with the Democratic party, he at once 
became an advocate of the most active and 
vigorous measures for maintaining the in- 
tegrity of the Government, and while many 
of his old politica) sssociates were hesitating 
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between their wish to preserve the Govern- 
ment and their reluctance to aid an Adminis- 
tration to which they were politically opposed, 
he promptly raised o company ond tendered 
it to the Governor. It was accepted, and 
ordered to rendeavous at Peoria; and whens 
regimental orgamization was effected, May 
20th, 1861, Capt. Ross was unanimously chosen 
Coloret of what has since been known as the 
17th Regiment Tl. Volunteers. His services 
in the field aines that time are too reeent and 
too well known to require particulay mention. 
His regiment, while he commanded it, was al- 
most constantly in active service, marching 
very many hundreds of miles through Missouri 
and Kentucky, most of the time in wnsuccess- 
ful pursuit of a retreating enemy. At the 
battle of Fredericktown, fought by a brigade 
commanded by Col. Plummer, the rebel force 
having been unexpectedly encountered in am- 
bush while Col. Plammer was some distance 
in the rear, Col. Ross was in command of the 
forces, and had made his disposition of the 
troops with such skill and rapidity, and at- 
tacked the rebels with such vigor, that the 
battle was virtually over before Col. Plummer 
appeared upon the field. During this enguge- 
ment, Col. Ross had his horse shot under bim. 
The troops engaged in this affair moved from 
Cape Girardeau on the 18th of October, and 
returned on the 26th, marching over 160 miles, 
and winning the first of the brilliant series of 
victories that crowned our arms in that fall 
campaign. During a portion of the winter, 
Col. Ross commanded the post at Cape Girar- 
deau. His regiment was ordered up the Ten- 
nessee river in February, while he was called 
home by heavy domestio afflictions, and he 
joined it only in time to participate in the last 
day’s fighting at Fort Donelson. 

In April, 1862, Col. Ross was promoted to 
Brigadier General, having been in command 
of a brigade ince the capture of Fort Donel- 
son. After the evacuation of Corinth, be was 
assigned to the command of a division, and 
stationed at Bolivar, Tenn., whioh he has sur- 
rounded with a cordon of fortifications, erected 
by negro labor, that renders it imprggnable; 
while the firm ehd vigorous policy he bas pur- 
sued has secured the entire loyalty, ‘ volun- 
tarily or otherwise,’ of the population for 
many miles around. ‘ 
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COL. BOSWORTH. 


ach of us here let the world go as it will, and be 


victorious or not victorious, has be note little life of 
his own to lead? One life—a }ittle gleam of life be- 
tween two eternitles—no second o: to us for 
evermore.—Curlyle. 

Among the long roll of heroes and martyrs 
who have added renown to the records of 
Illinois, the subject of this sketch—Lieutenant 
Colonel Amos Boswortu—deserves a promi- 
nent place. He was born at Royalton, Ver- 
mont, April 12, 1881. In 1868, his fatber re- 
moved with his family to Illinois, and settled 
at Grand de Tour. He received a limited 
English education, and at an early age entered 
the employment of Leonard Andrews, manu- 
facturer of plows. He afterwards became his 
partner in business, under the name of Au- 
drews & Bosworth. Their factory added 
greatly to the prosperity of the town, and 
was of considerable benefit to the farming 
community of that district of country. Dur- 
the summer of 1861, when the project of 
organizing the ‘‘Rook River Regiment” was 
suggested, he worked most energetically for 
the success of the enterprise, and it was his 
exertions, combined with those of Col. (now 
Gen.) Kirk, thet it was so speedily raised. 
He was elected Lieut. Col., and proceeded 
with the regiment, designated as the 34th 
Illinois Volunteers, to Kentucky. Col. Kirk 
being placed in command of a brigade of Me- 
Cook's division in December, the command of 
the regiment devolved upon Lt. Col. Bosworth. 
His great energy of character and talents as 
an engineer, placed him and the 34th in the 
advance through Tennessce, and was, doubt- 
less, in the rapidity with which destroyed 
bridges were reconstructed, and the conse- 
quent rapid movement of Gen. Buell’s column, 
one of the means {fn the hands of an over- 
ruling Providence of saving the day and the 
cause of the Union in the West, in the memo- 
rable and bloody battle of Shiloh. While 
superintending the construction of a bridge 
afew days before the arrival of the army at 
Pittsburgh Landing, Col. Bosworth fell into 
the water, and took a severe cold, which 
brought on a fever. Although very unwell, 
he rode at the hend of his regiment. until the 
army were near Savannah, when he became 
80 ill that he was compelled tu take a place in 
an ambulance. During the battle he Iny at 
Savannah, and it was with great difficulty 
that his physician restrained him from going 
to Pittsburgh Landing to take command of the 
regiment. From this time until his death he 
continued to fail rapidly, and it was apparent 
that he could not live much longer. He was 
removed from Savannah, but on his arrival at 
Dixon, Ill., was so low, that he was unable to 
endure the journey home. He died of typhus 
fever, at the residence of his friend, W. C. 
Andrus, April 23, 1862. His funeral took 


place at Grand de Tour, Sunday, April 27th, 
under the auspices of the Freemasons, of 
which order Col. Bosworth was a member. 
The people from the town and surrounding 
country were present in great numbers to 
witness the ceremonies and participate in the 
last sad rites due to the departed. The re- 
ligious services were conducted by Rev. A. J. 
Warner, his former teacher, assisted by Rev. 
Geo. C. Street, in the beautiful service of the 
Episcopal ritual. The procession was formed 
by the Fraternity near the Grand de Tour 
lodge-room, and marched thence to the late 
residence of Col. Bosworth, taking bis remains 
to the M. E. Chapel, where religious services 
were held. Mr. Warner delivered an appro- 
printe sermon. The procession then marched 
to the cemetery, where bis remains were de- 
posited in their last resting place under the 
impressive ceremonies of the Masonic order, 
—the whole presenting o scene of the deepest 
interest, and much more imposing than any 
service of the kind heretofore had in that part 
of the State. Col. Bosworth was a man of 
extraordinary energy of character; his family 
connections are among the most estimable in 
the country; he had mgny personal friends; 
his business connections were extensive; bis 
labors in the public service were of a kind in- 
valuable to the country; bis bigh standing as 
8 man ;—nll contributed to swell the number 
in attendance and throw a shadow of deep 
sorrow upon the interesting ceremonies of the 
mouroful occasion. 

The following letter was addressed to the 
gentleman at whose house Col. Bosworth died, 
by Gen, McCook, dated from his headquarters 
near Corinth, May 23d, 1862: 


Claims upon my time and attention heve zaes me 
from answering your communication sooner It af- 
fords me exquisite pleasure to bear humble testimony 
tothe worth, the integrity, the Lela srt and saldierly 
gue of Amos Bosworth, late Lieut. Col. af the 
th Regiment of Illinois Volunteers, My firat ac 
uaintance and connection with him ap at Casap 
evin, when he, with many other gallant sons of 
Illinois, Indiana and Ohio, rushed to the assistance 
of Kentucky. My offojal relations with him were of 
the most pleasant character, and ana friend | esteemed 
him a8 one of the truest und best. Promps in the dis- 
charye of every duty, efficient as a soldier, gourteous 
as a gentleman, he was one of the brightest ornaments 
of the volunteer service. It was not veuwshsafed to 
him to Jay down his life upon the ensenguived field, 
yet,a pee in patriotism with the gallent Levenway, 
who died so nobly leading the S4th at Shiloh, he has 
Jeft a legacy of which his children may he proud, and 
with his life sealed his fealty ta ble gountry and the 
Constitution. 

To his widowed mother and hiwsisters, to whom he 
was 80 devoted, I tender my simecrest sympathy. The 
little consolation that a stranger’s heartfelt words can 
give, I Seale offer; and J ask his shildrenu to cherish 
his fame and memory with henest pride, and as they 
would a blessing ot Heaven, 

With the kindest regards for yourself, I remain, sir, 
very respectfully, Your obed’t serv't, 

A. McD. McCOOK, 
Commanding Gen. 2d Division. 
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Col. 


Who dies in vain 
Upon his country’s war fields, and within 
The shadow of her altars? Mrs. Hermans. 


Col. Witttam A. PHEUsH was born in Shuf- 
fersburg, Pa., Dec. 18, 1828, and received his 
education in that village. In 1848 he removed 
to Peoria, Ill., and obtained employment in a 
druggist’s establishment, and afterwards be- 
gap the same business on his own account. 
He was also for some time the owner and 
manager of o flour mill. In the summer of 
1861 he raised a company for the 47th Regi- 
ment, as Captain. On the election of regi- 
mental officers, he was chosen Major, his 
commission dating from Aug. 25, 1861; ond 
on the death of the Lieut. Col. of the regiment, 
he was promoted to the vacancy, May 9, 1862. 
On the resignation, in September, of Col. 
Bryner, he was appointed Colonel of the regi- 
ment, Col. Thrush was killed while gallantly 
leading the 47thin thébloody battle of Corinth, 
Oct. 8d, where so many of our noble soldiers 
gave up their lives in defence of the old flag. 
When the sad news of his death reached Peoria, 
@ meeting was held at the Court House by the 
principal citizens, on which occasion the fol- 
lowing resolutions were unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That we have heard with unfeigned 
sorrow of the death of our towngman, Co!. Wm. 
A. Thrash, who fell in battle while gloriously 
leading on his troops to victory under the flag 
of his country, at the recent engagement with 
the enemy at Coriuth, in the State of Missis- 
sippi; and that we recognize in his death the 
loss of a brave man, a true patriot, a most 
useful member of society, and a citizen of the 
highest personal worth and most exemplary 
deportment in all the walks of life. 

Resolved, That we deeply sympathize with 
his bereaved widow and his cbild, who have 
thus been deprived of an affectionate husband 
and father. 

Resolved, That the citizens generally be re- 
quested to join in the funeral ceremonies when 
his remnins shall arrive in this city. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be 
sent to the family of the deceased. 


A meeting of the ‘* National Blues” was also 
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THRUSH. 


held, to take suitable action in regard to the 
death of Col. Thrush, formerly a member of the 
company. His remains were taken to Peoria 
for interment, and never before was there 
such 8 concourse of people assembled in that 
city. The religious services took place at the 
Second Presbyterian Church, whither the body 
was brought, escorted by the Knight Templars, 
the Masonic fraternity, the 108d Regiment, 
members of the 47th and other regiments, the 
National Blues, and a long line of carriages. 
The coffin, draped with the United States flag, 
and covered with wreaths of flowers, was taken 
into the yard of the church, where, owing to 
the vast throng assembled, the services were 
held, commencing with reading the second 
chapter of Job, by Rev. Mr. McCulloch. Next 
followed an impressive address founded upon 
the tenth verse of the same chapter—‘* What! 
shall we receive good at the hand of God, and 
shall we not receive evil?” The services were 
concluded with a prayer by Rey. Mr. Stevens. 
The procession then re-formed, and marched 
to Springdale Cemetery. The procession was 
over o mile in length, without reference to the 
thousands of spectators that lined the streets. 
At the cemetery, the usual Masonic ceremonies 
were performed, which were very impressive, 
the whole concluding with several volleys of 
musketry fired overthe grave. Thus was put 
to rest the remains of a fellow citizen beloved 
by all, and who nobly died in defence of his 
country’s honor and her yet unsullied flag. 
He has left to his kindred and State a glorious 
example, and his name will long be cherished 
as a citizen and a soldier sanz peur et sans re- 
proche—a worthy companion in arms to the 
lamented Baker, and Ellsworth, and Wallace. 


“Now our tones triumphant pour— 
Let them pes the hero's grave: 
Life's tumultuous battle's o'er 
Oh! how sweetly sleeps the brave! 
From the grave their laurels rise 
High they bloom and flourish tree; 
Glory’s temple is their tomb— 
Death is Lumoxtairy!’? 
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GEN. 


Robert Stuart, the father of the subject of 
this sketch, was a descendant of a Sootch 
Covenanter. He was a» man remarkable for 
his enterprise, courage, energy and capacity, 
and was for many years an agent of the 
American Fur Company—se kind of Robert 
Clive or Warren Hastings amongst the Indian 
traders of the Northwest. In 1807-8, Robert 
Stuart, with his brother, David Stuart, joined 
the expedition of Clark and Lewis, crossed 
the Rocky Mountains, and opened the path- 
way to trade on the shores of the Pacific. In 
1809, when John Jacob Astor embarked in his” 
far-seeing undertaking to oreate a trading 
expedition for furs at the mouth of the Uol- 
umbia River, he selected Robert Stuart as his 
confidential agent, and he went round the* 
Cape and established at Astoria the first mer- 
cactile trading post on the waters of Oregon, 
by which means the foundation was laid for 
securing that rich ond thriving State to the 
American Union. At the time of the war of 
1812, this point wos seized by the British 
Government and broken up. Those who de- 
sire to learn the characteristics of Robert 
Stuart, and the romantic daring and dangers 
of his life, will find it all portrayed in the 
history of Astoria by Washington Irving. 
Soon after the peace of 1815, when Mr. Astor 
decame the managing owner and master spirit 
of the American Fur Company, be placed 
Robert Stuart at the head of its affairs at 
Mackinaw; and there, for many years, in the 
style of an East Indian prinoe, he gave life, 
and laws, and energy to the fur trade, ex- 
tending then over Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, 
as far west as the Rocky Mountains, and south 
to the Arkansas River, All the carly pioneers 
of the Northwest remember Robert Stuart as 
a kind of frontier potentate, whose will was 
law, whose integrity and honesty were never 
doubted by man, and whose whole life was a 
atraoge compound of the sagacious and cannie 
Scotchman, the stern and iron religious os- 
ceticiam of a Scotch Covenanter, and the 
genial and splendid address ond manners of 
an Indian prince. Many of the best business 
men of the Northwest, such as Gurdon Hub- 
bard, John H. Kinzie, and others, were his 
pupils, and all who ever knew Robert Stuart, 
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STUART. 


recall his name and virtues with reverence 
and respect. 

Gen. Davip Stuanr was his socond child, the 
eldest being a daughier. Young Btuart pur- 
sued his scademical studies at Utica, N.Y., for 
some years; then at Oberlin in Ohio; and, at 
about the age of seventeen, entered Amherst 
College, Massachusetts, where he graduated 
at about 1888 or ’89. He at once entered the 
office of Alex. D. Fraser at Detroit, where he 
acquired his profession, and soon attained s 
lucrative practice. About the year 1842, soon 
after he took his certificate of admission to the 
bar, he was appointed City Attorney of De- 
troit, the duties of which he discharged with . 
ability for two years. He was then elected 
Prosecuting Attorney for Wayne County, Mich- 
igan, and in thie office, in the prosecution of 
criminals, he soon achieved the most brilliant 
success, and won the highest position at the 
bar as acriminal lawyer. Although never a 
laborious student, or what is called a plodding 
lawyer, yet Gen. Stuart, by his consummate 
tact and shrewdness, by his masterly finesse 
and address in the cross-examination of wit- 
nesses, and by his clear and forcible and 
earnest style of forensio eloquence, was almost 
always successful; and criminals soon learned 
to feel that when Stuart was called upon to 
prosecute, that there was no chance of escape, 
save only in establishing thoir innocence. A 
more vigorous, successful and able criminal 
lowyer than David Stuart hos rarely been 
found at any bar, and jin this department, no 
man ever stood higher at the bar of Detroit 
than he did. With the manners ond the 
courtesy and high breeding of an accom- 
plished gentleman, an address singularly fas- 
cinating and agreeable, Gen. Stuart, of course, 
soon became a popular man, in the true sense 
of the word; and having, from bis very youth, 
espoused the doctrines of the Democratic 
party, he soon became one of its idols. Asa 
young man, and although opposed most ear- 
nestly in all his political aspirations by hie 
father, who was a true and earnest Clay Whig, 
yet he mounted, step after step, the ladder of 
political preferment, until, in the year 1852, 
he was elected to Congress trom the lat Con- 
gressional District of Michigan, o8 successpr 


ihe 


tothe Hon. BE. J. Penniman. Stuart took his 
seat with the administration of Pierce; and, 
although he was never an industrious or la- 
borious working member, yet his talents, bis 
genial and cordial nddress amd manners, gave 
him great personal strength and popularity, 
and he made himself a saccessful member. 
Ere his term had expired, he determined to 
give up politics and go in earnest to the work 
ef the bar, and, accordingly, in 1855, he re- 
moved to Chicago, where he soon became one 
of the attorneys of the Illinois Central Rail- 
road Company, and where his consummate 
address and engacity and his marked ability 
soon placed him among the very first at the 
bar of Chicago. Whatever may have been hia 
faults and follies, no man ever heard David 
Stuart examine or cross-examine a witness— 
po man ever heard him address a court or jury 
—no man ever took him by the hand, tbat did 
not involuntarily pronounce bim a man ef tho 
highest order of talent and of the most grace- 
ful address. No sooner had the rebellion 
broken out, than David Stuart, true to the 
instincts of his nature and the patriotic blood 
that flowed in his veins, threw aside his briefs 
and at once commenced raising a brigade, to 
bo called after Senator Douglas, whose devoted 
and earnest friend he was. Circumstances of 
an unfortanate character had occurred at Chi- 
cago which, for a time, cast a cloud over his 
career; and, acting under prejudices very 
natural, the press, the bar, and even the pub- 
lic, with few exceptions, interposed every ob- 
stacle and barrier to his success in raising, 
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equipping and fitting-out the Douglas Brigade. 
This opposition and these obstacles only served 
to develop the heroism of the man, and called 
into play the Scotch persistence of his nature. 
In spite of the unjust jeers of the prees, in 
spite of the calumnies of the crowd and the 
taunts of his brethren of the bar, David Stuart, 
by his own encrgies, with his own purse, by 
his talents, persistence and power, raised and 
put into the field the Douglas Brigade, con- 
sisting of two regiments of 1000 men each; 
and I venture to say, that finer regiments, 
better equipped or more thoroughly drilled, 
have not joined the ranks of the armies of the 
Union. 

July 22, 1861, Stuart was elected Lieut. Col. 
of the Ist Douglas Regiment, known as the 
42d, Col. Webb, and, October 31, wae elected 
Jolonel of the 2d Douglas (or 55th) Regiment, 
whioh went into the field on the &th of Decem- 
ber. Col. Stuart was in command of a brigade 
in Sherman’s division at the battle of Shiloh, 
where he displayed soldierly qualitles of the 
highest order and was severely wounded. Gen. 
“W. T. Sherman, in his report, says: ‘“My 2d 
brigade, Col. Stuart, was detached near two 
miles from my headquarters. He had to fight 
his own battle on Sunday, as the encmy inter- 
posed between him and Gen. Prentiss early in 
the day. Col. Stuart was wounded severely, 
and yet reported for duty on Monday morn- 
ing.”’ Col. Stuart bas been constantly on duty 
with his regiment or brigade since he first took 
the field, and, on December 2d, 1862, was ap- 
pointed by the President a Brigadier GoneraL 


COIs DENNIS. 


Exras T. Denis, Colonel 80th Regiment 
Illinois Volunteers, was born in Newburgh, 
Orange county, N. Y., December 29, 1812, 
and removed to Illinois in 1836. He settled 
in Carlyle, Clinton county, where he taught 
school for o year, and was then elected Clerk 
of the Circuit Court, which position he held 
for four years. In 1842, Mr. Dennis was 
elected to the Legislature, and in 1846 was 
elected a member of the State Senate, After 
his time oxpired, he became a heavy contrac- 
tor in the Ohio and Mississippi Railroad. In 


1857, he was appointed by President Bu- 
chanan United States Marsbal for Kansas 
Territory. At the call for troops to put down 
the rebellion of 1861, Mr. Dennis at once 
raised a company for the 30th Regiment, by 
whom he was elected Lieutenant Colonel, his 
cqmmission dating from August 28, 1861. 


At Belmont, Lieut. Col. Dennis Ted the regt 
ment into action in the most gallant manner, 
and was also in command of the 30th at Fort 
Donelson and in the severe battle of Shiloh. 
On tbe resignation of Col. Fouke, he wag 
promoted to the Coloneley, AprN 22, 1862. 
One of the most brilliant little battles of the 
war was fought at Britton’s Lane, September 
2, 1862, between ahont four thousand of the 
enemy, under Gen. Armstrong, and less than 
half that number of ovr troops, commanded 
by Col. Dennis. His foree consisted of ‘the 
20th and 30th Regiments Illinois Infantry, a 
battery of artillery, and one company of cav- 
alry. The engagement took place twelve miles 
southwest of Jackson and faur miles south of 
the village of Denmark, and lasted for four 
hours, when the ‘enemy was defoated and 
driven from the field with a loss of above 
three hundred in killed and’ wounded. Col. 
Dennis displayed great abilxy and bravery 
throughout the contest. 
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GEN. 


Brigadier General James D. Morgan was 
born in Boston, Maes., in 1810, At the age 
of 16 he went on board the ship Beverly, for 
a three years’ trading voyage around the 
world. When thirty days out, a mutiny srose 
among the crew, who took possession of the 
vessel, and soon afterwards she was burned 
at sea. Young Morgan, with others who had 
taken no part in the mutiny, escaped from the 
burning ship in open boats, remaining for 
fourteen days out of sight of land, when they 
finally landed on the coast of South America. 
After enduring the greatest hardships and 
privations he reached Boston, having been 
absent above six months. In 1834 he deter- 
mined to seo the great West, and settled at 
Quincy, Illinois, where he engaged success- 
fully in business. At the commencement of 
the Mormon difficulties in 1844, he was Cap- 
tain of the Quincy Rifles, and was ordered 
with his company to Hancock county, to main- 
tain order, and®to aid the authorities of the 
State in their efforts to quell the troubles. 
Again in 1845, Capt. Morgan was ordered to 
proceed to the Mormon country, and did good 
service in preserving peace. He was retained 
for several months in Hancock county on duty 
with the Rifles, remaining there during the 


COL. 


Freprrit A. Barrrrsox, Colonel of the 
100th Regiment Ill. Volunteers, was born Nov. 
17th, 1888, at Cincinnati, Ohio. Very soon 
after his birth, his family removed to Wheel- 
ing, Virginia, where he resided until he re- 
moved to Joliet, In the spring of 1855. He 
was educated at Meadville College, and studied 
law with the Hon. Judge Vredenburg, of New 
Jersey. On his arrival in Joliet he began the 
practice of the law, and the year following, 
was elected District Attorney, which position 
he held fora period of four years. He enlisted 
in April, 1861; was the first volunteer; and 
was elected Captain of Co. A, in the gallant 
20th Ill. Volunteers. He was in the battles of 
Fredericktown, Fort Henry and Fort Donelson. 
After the battle of Fort Donelson, he was pro- 
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MORGAN. 


continuance of the Mormon difficalties. At 
the time of the Mexican war he was still Cap- 
tain of the ‘‘Quincy Rifles,’ and Brig. Gen. 
Prentiss was Ist Lieutenant. Capt. Morgan, 
with his Company, joined the lst Reg't Ill. 
Vols., commanded by the gallant Hardin, and 
served during the campaign with honor, At 
the time of the battle of Buena Vista, he was 
stationed at Saltillo, in command of two com- 
panies, and in obedience to orders from Gen. 
Taylor, held the post against a greatly superior 
force of the enemy. At the breaking out of 
the rebellion, Capt. Morgan and Lieut. Pren- 
tiss raised a regiment, of which he became 
Lieut. Col., Prentiss commanding the regi- 
ment, known as the 7th. When the latter was 
appointed Brig. Gen., Morgan became Colonel 
of the regiment. At the expiration of their. 
term of service, which avas for three months, 
the 7th was mustered out. Col. Morgan then 
recruited and organized the 10th Regiment, 
was elected Colonel, and was stationed with 
his regiment at Cairo, Bird’s Point, Paducah 
and New Madrid. Early in 1862 he was pro- 
moted to a Brigadier General, and has been 
constantly in the field with his brigade since. 
the date of his promotion. 


BARTLESON. 


moted to Major (Feb. 16, 1862). At the battle: 
of Shiloh, where he lost his left arm, some one- 
remarked to him, ‘‘Your fighting is over.” 
‘¢No, indeed,’’ said he; ‘*I have one arm left!” 


‘On every battle-field he was distinguished for 


his gallantry and coolness, and before his 
wound was healed he returned to hia regiment. 
Under the last call for troops, a regiment was 
formed in Will county, and Major Bartleson 
was elected Colonel. This regiment—the 100th 
—is now commanded by him, in Tennessee, 
under Major Gen. Rosecrons. ° 

His grandfather, Col. Philip Jobnston, fell 
in the first battle fought on Long Island in 
1776. Gen. Sullivan, who commanded, and 
was at his side when he fell, said: ‘Thus 


perished as brave an officer as ever commanded 
a battalion.” 
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COL. 


Col. Tuomas J. TunneR was born in Trum- 

bull county, Obio, on the 6th of April, 1815. 
His parents—Presbyterians of the strictest 
sect—were amongst the first settlers on what 
was known as the “ Western Reserve.” His 
earliest recollections are associated witb ‘‘back- 
woods’’ scenes. The path which led through 
thick forests to the schoolhouse was frequently 
crossed by the bear, the wolf and the cata- 
mount, but, taught by his parents that the 
lives of little children, as well as all things 
else, were cared for by an allwise Providence, 
in company with two little sisters, he tripped 
fearlessly through the dark forest morning 
and evening to and from the log schoolhouse 
—occasionally, a bear would stop, look at 
them, and then pass on, confirming their faith 
in the doctrines taugRt them. Newspapers 
were unknown in their neighborhood, and his 
fatber’s library consisted of the Bible, Brown’s 
Catechism, Knox’s Essays, Erskine’s Sermons 
and Calvin’s Institutes; the latter of which 
before he was eight years old he became pas- 
sionately fond of studying, and at the age of 
twelve.was quite o theologian. 
* Before he was ten years old, his father met 
with a reverse of fortune, and the familf of 
eight children were turned out of doors to seek 
@ precarious living from the day labor of his 
father, who had received permanent injuries 
in the war of 1812, Their struggles with 
poverty and sickness were of the severest 
kind, and were sustained only through the 
influence of that lofty Calvinistic faith which 
lends a golden fringe to the darkest clouds. 

In March, 1838, having heard glowing de- 
scriptions of the prairies of the West, young 
Turner resolved to see them. (His family 
were then living in Butler co., Pennsylvania. ) 
The resolution was no sooner formed than he 
prepared to put it in execution. He set out 
about the middle of March, and traveled on 
foot to Laporte, Indiana, where, by energy 
and hard labor, be succeeded in making some 
money, and, at the age of twenty-one, had the 
satisfaction of seeing his father comfortably 
settled on a farm in Lake county, Indiana. 
He then started out with only half a dollar in 
his pocket to seek a fortune for himself, landing 
in Illinois about the middle of May, 1888, at 
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which time Chicego was a small village, sar- 
rounded on one side by the lake, and on the 
other by low marshes; and, as he came from 
the billy district of Pennsylvania with the firm» 
conviction that low wet lands were necessarily 
unhealtby, he returned to Laporte, where he 
resided until April, 1886, when he removed to 
the Winneshiek village, a deserted Indian town 
on the Pecatonioa river, on the site of which 
the city of Freeport now stands. He there 
labored hard and was successful, when, in a 
single night, by the destruction of a mill he 
had just finished at great cost, he not only lost 
all his property, but was left several thousand 
dollars in debt. His schemes for making 
money having been thwarted by the fire, he 
gave up business entirely and turned his at- 
tention to the study of lew, sod in May, 1839, 
was admitted to the bar. In August, 1845, 
Gov. Ford sent him a commission as State’s 
Attorney for the 6th Judiciaf Circuit. The 
northwestern portion of the State had for 
years been infested with a gang of thieves 
and robbers, numbering among them some of 
the most influential men of the county. The 
murder of the Campbells, the lynching of the 
Driscolls, the midnight larcenies, and, finally, 
the shocking murder and robbery of Colonel 
Davenport at Rock Island in mid-day on the 
4th of July, had produced a state of general 
alarm and apprehension throughout the coun- 
try. In transmitting bis commission, Gov. 
Ford warned him of the dangers he would 
incur, but expressed confidence in his courage 
and ability to bring the offenders to justice. 
The office was conferred upon him without 
his knowledge or procurement, and he readily 
accepted it. The records of the courts show 
how faithfully he executed the trust. While 
he was busily employed in the courts, the 
Democratic Congressional Convention for the 
6th District met at Rock Island, and nominated 
Mr. Turner as its candidate. James Knox, 
who afterwards so ably represented his dis- 
trict, was his competitor. They canvassed 
the district together, speaking in almost every 
township; and, notwithstanding the canvass 
was spirited and sometimes exciting, they 
parted the best of friends. Mr. Turner was 
elected by a small majority. While a member 
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of the Thirtieth Congress, he took am active 
part in the debates upon the Mexican war, 
internal improvements, and the establishment 
of gevermments over the territeries of Califor 
nia and New Mexico. In a speech delivered 
February, 1849, he advocated the immediste 
organization of territorial governments over 
California and New Mexico, forever probibit- 
ing slavery from these territories. A short 
time previously, a convention of the most emi- 
pent men of both political parties bad assem- 
bled im the Senate chamber, and issued an 
address, setting forth the supposed grievances 
of the South, and urging resistance and seces- 
ston if certain weasures thes pending in Con- 
gress should he persisted ia. Mr. Turner 
theught their treasonable designs should be 
exposed, but sech was the bondage of party, 
that be found no encouragement from any 
quarter. Leading men of his party discour- 
aged discussion on the greund that it would 
distract and weaken the party. Nevertheless, 
baving tbe floor on the territorial question, he 
briefly reviewed that address, drawing certain 
conclusions, which, at that time, were only 
foreshadowed, bat, since then, have received 
the stamp of history. 

After his Congressional term closed, be re- 
sumed the practice of law, and continued to 

“act ateadily with the Democrats till the spring 
of 1884, though his imfluence with the party 
was greatly weakened on account of the views 
he had expressed in Congress on the subject 
of slavery, not only in the speech referred to, 
but also in an argument which he submitted 
on what was koown as the Pachecca claim, in 
which he briefly reviewed the legal status of 
slavery in the United States. 

In the spring of 1854, Mr. Douglas intro- 
duced into the United States Senate the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska Bill, repealing the 8th section 
of the Missouri Compromise, a measure which 
Mr. Turner regarded as mischievous in the 
extreme, and he earnestly protested against 
the measure being incorporated into the creed 
of Democratic faith, but he was emphatically 
told that it was a Democratic measure, which 
he muet support or leave the party. He chose 
the latter alternative. Shortly afterwards a 
mass meeting was called to meet at Rockford, 
‘to which all parties opposed to the repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise were invited. The 
meeting w&s very numerously attended. A 
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series of exceedingly ultra resolutions were 
reported to the meeting for its consideration, 
but they only promulgated principles, and did 
not provide for organized effort to carry them 
out. It was not the intention of tbe leaders 
in the movement to break up old parties, but 
to elbow off the odium of the Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill upon the dominant party. While the 
resolutions were under discussion, Mr. Turner 
matured a plan for a new political organiza- 
tion, which he offered as an amendment to the 
reeolations: that they should assume the name 
Republican; that they would evupport no man 
for office, State or National, who would not 
eschew old party ties and connexions, and 
adopt the name and principles enamerated iu 
the resolutions. The amendment struck terror 
to divers politicians, who quietly crept away 
from the meeting, while the amendment was 
adopted with vociferous acclamation. This 
was the germ from which sprung the Republi- 
ean party. The New York papers noticed 
the meeting and recommended the name, and 
from tbat day the party grew with amazing 
rapidity. At the fall elections of that year 
he wae elected a member of the House of 
Representatives in the State Legislature, and 
on the meeting of that body he was chosen 
Speaker, and discharged the duties of that 
office to the satisfaction of all parties. 

{o 1856, Mr. Turner was selected aa one of 
the Delegates at Large to the Nationa) Repub- 
lican Convention, but could not be present at 
tbe meeting of the Convention on account of 
ill health. In February, 1861, he was ap- 
pointed one of the Delegates to what has been 
denominated the ‘‘ Peace Convention.” The 
design of that Convention was that the Border 
States should consult together, and, if possi- 
ble, recommend some measures of reconcilia- 
tion between the North and the South. Party 
spirit, however, ran as high in that body as 
it did in Congress, and for two days before 
the final vote was taken upon the resolutions, 
he knew that Illinois would have the casting 
vote and that he held the casting vote in the 
State Delegation. He spent those two days 
in earnest effort to learn what duty and patri- 
otism required him to do. He finally voted 
in favor of submitting certain resoluticns to 
Congress, with a recommendation that that 
body should submit them to a vote of the 
people of the several States as amondments to 
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the Constitution, For that vote, Mr. Turner 
has been severely censured by the ultra press 
and politicians of the country. He, however, 
has never for & moment regretted casting bis 
vote as he did: he comprehended fully the 
magnitude of the war which was then pending 


‘over tbe country and our unprepared condi- 


tion to meet it. Moreover, he had strong 
reasons for believing that if that Convention 
had not assembled, Mr. Lincoln would not 
have been inadgurated at Washington; and 
if it had not voted as it did, Maryland would 
have been lost to the Union, and Wasbington 
would have fallen into the hands of the rebols. 

The war having commenoed, Mr. Turner 
Tesolved to enter the army. When the first 
oall was made for three months troops, be 
was in Washington, but hastened to Spring- 
field with the view of getting command of one 
of the regiments then being organized, but 
was too late, the officers of those regiments 
having been already designated. On the 14th 
of May, 1861, he was elected Colonel of the 
15th Regiment Illinois Volunteers over Capt. 
(now Maj. Gen.) S. A. Hurlbut, and on the 
24th of May, the 15th was mustered into the 
service, being the first regiment in Illinois 
mustered into the service for three years or 
during the war. In June, Col. Turner was 
ordered with his regiment to Alton, where he 
‘was placed in command of a camp of instruc- 
tion, consisting of four regiments of infantry, 
a battery, and two companies of cavalry. On 
the 4th of July, he was visited by Rev. Dr. 
Bellows, Chairman of the National Sanitary 
Committee, who inapected the camp. In his 
report to the Seoretary of War, he highly 


commended the sanitary condition of his camp 
aud the discipline of the troops under his com- 
mand. Soon after, Major (now Gen.) Marcy, 
of the regular army, reviewed his command 
by regiments. He also reported favorably in 
regard to the discipline and drill of the troops, 
every regiment of which he reported ready 
and fitted to take the field. On the 18th of 
July, the 15th was ordered to St. Charles, 
Missouri; from thenoe it marched to Mexico; 
thence to Hannibal; thence down tbe river to 
Jefferson Barracks; thence to Jefferson City ; 
and then to Tipton. In forming the army of 
Missouri, Maj. Gen. Hunter was assigned the 
command of the lat division, and Col. Turner’s 
regiment waa assigned to hiscommand. The 
offivial statement of Gen. Fremont will show 
that when the 15th arrived at Tipton, it was 
better supplicd with transportation and equip- 
ments than any other regiment in that army, 
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Col, Turner having spent muok labor and s 
large portion of his pay ino order to secure 
that state of things. On the 23d of October, 
1861, Gen. Hunter organized bis division into 
two brigades, and, as the ranking officer under 
him, Col. Turner was assigned the command 
of the lst brignde. November 8, Gen. Hunter 
having assumed command of the Depnrtment 
of Missouri, he succeeded him tn command of 
of the lst division. His initiation into the 
cominand was somewhat of a trying character. 
In order to reach water, he had to march the 
division twenty-four iniles, which, for so large 
nm command, was o very hard day's march. 
They did pot arrive in camp till after dark, 
and the men bad scarcely cooked their supper 
when a courier arrived from Springfield with 
orders to move forward rapidly and reach 
Springfield, if possible, by sunrise mext morn- 
ing. The distance to be traveled wns thirty 
miles. Col. T. eat once took up his line of 
march; the night was dark; the road hilly, 
and washed into guilies by heavy rains, so 
that it was with difficulty he couki move his 
artillery; but, at nine o'elock next morning, 
the head of the column was within three miles 
of Springfield, having marched fifty miles in 
twenty-five hours, halting only two hours oa 
the way. From Springfield, he marched his 
division back 'to Tipton—from Tipton to Syro- 
cuse—tben back to Tipton—from Tipton to 
Lamine Bridge—from Lamine to Sedalia— 
from Sedalia back to Lamine, and from La- 
mine to Jefferson City, where, om the 12th of 
February, 1862, the division was broken up. 
During Col. Turner's command of the Ist di- 
vision, his forces hnd several skirmishes, im 
which they took prisoners and property, but 
did not mect with any encounter which could 
be dignified with the name of a battle. 

In February, 1862, Col. Turner was ordered 
to Fort Donelson, but, owing to storms and 
fogs, the regiment was delnyed on the river, 
and did not reach there till two Bours after 
the surrender. While st Fort Donelsom, he 
was attncked with pneumonia, and sent home 
insensible. His recovery was slow; but, on 
the fourth day after leaving his bed, he eet 
out to rejoin his regiment, arriving at Pitts- 
burg Landing in a wenk and almost helpless 
condition on the night of Tueaday, the 8th of 
April. Lieut. Col. Ellis and Major Goddard, 
together with many other brave officers and 
men, bad fallen on the bloody field of Shilob, 
gloriously sustaining the honor of the 16th. 
Two bundred and forty-two offeers and mer 
in that regiment were killed avd wounded, 
and only one man missing. Col. Turner as- 
sumed commrnd of what remained of the reg- 
iment, but bis health soon gave way, and he 
was again rent home. A second time he re- 
turned and took command of tle regiment, 
only to be ngain prostrated by disease. On 
the 26th day of October he tendered bis resig- 
nation on recount of ill bealth, which was 
accepted on the 2d of November, 1862. 
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COL. RAFFEN. 


_ The subject of this notice is the eldest son 
of Alexander Raffen, s well known and worthy 
resident of Chicago, whose burly and majestio 
form may be seen in our streets, driving along 
in his wagon st a jog-trot pace, and at the 
same time burning his idol as devoted asa 
Buddhist worshipper, with a donhomie truly 
pleasing to witness,—portraying the man of an 
old Scottish type, whose pride Lies deep hidden 
beneath the crust of an honest and social heart, 
which wells up in deeds of honor and kindli- 
ness as occasion calls it forth. He came to 
Chicago in 1850, three years before there was 
a plumber doing business in the elty, and 
work then was so limited and trifling, that he 
left his family and went to Milwaukee for 
some time, 80 as to prooure for them a proper 
subsistence. He might be properly styled 
the father of Chicago plumbers—being the 
firet and one of the best now in that needful 
and flourishing trade. His ardent love for 
the Union and Government has sent forth two 
of his three sturdy sons to do battle for the 
holy cause. ‘‘May he be long looked upen, 
and may his shadow never grow leas!” 


Lt. Col. Auuxawpznr W. Raryun first beheld 
the light of day in the royal burgh town of 
Cupar, Fifeshire, Scotland, on the 19th day of 
September, 1881—e city whose manufactures 
comprise coarse linens, bricks and earthen- 
ware. Atone time, a fortress of the Macduffs, 
thanes of Fife, stood on s mound oalled the 
Castle Hill, at the east end of the éity. In its 
museum may be seen Norman Leslie’s dagger, 
that dealt the deathblow to Archbishop Sharpe, 
who was riding in his coach through Magus 
muir, on his way from the city of St, Andrews. 
It is s lovely situated spot, with the river Eden 
flowing through its centre. Young Raffen 
enjoyed these surroundings for seven years, 
when his father, with his wife and family, 
moved to the town of Arbroath, from whose 
harbor can be seen the rolling billows of the 
German Ocean and the white edifice of the Bell 
Rock Lighthouse, standing out in angry foam 
as an angel of light to guide the mariner in 
his course. In the academy of this town he 
received his education, and had the honor of 


obtaining s prize for his proficiency and be- 
havior, whioh tarned out to be “ The Life of 
the Duke of Wellington:” surely, by its de- 
lightful perusal and mastering of its themes, 
foreshadowing in the boy the future of the 
man. May not this early biographical history 
tend to become useful now in leading his oom- 
mand to viotory, by the sage advice of a warrior 
of a former age. 

Col. Raffen came to the United States in 
1849, and in 1858, commenoed business with 
his father in Chicago, in which he still retaing 
an interest. At the organisation of the Chi- 
eago Highlend Guard, he was elected Ensign, 
and shortly afterwards lst Lieutenant, and 
remained in thst position until the Rebellion 
broke out, when he was elected Captain, and 
proceeded with his company to Springfield on 
the 2lst day of Apri], 1861. After being in 
State service one month, they were mustered 
into the United States service in the 19th 
Regiment Illinois Volunteers. He was with 
the regiment in its travels through Missouri, 
Kentucky, Tennessee and Alabama. In the 
spring of 1862, when Cot. Turchin was at 
Tuscumbia, Als., he was left to guard the 
bridges on the railroad leading to that point, 
and by his watchfalness and bravery, suo- 
ceeded in saving s bridge with 54 men when 
attacked by over 300 rebels, compelling them 
to retreat after losing their leader. When the 
position of Lieut. Colonel became vacant, he 
was appointed to that office by Gov. Yates, on 
the recommendation of nearly all the officers 
with the regiment. When his friends in Chi- 
cago heard of his promotion, they presented 
him with s handsome sword, belt, field glass 
and shoulder straps, as a token of esteem— 
a token of which the Col. is proud to wear. 
He was at the battle of Stone River, and in 
command of the regiment after Col. Scott was 
wounded. 

The battle-worn flag of the gallant 19th has 
been laid aside, and is now in the Chicago 
Historical Society's keeping —its torn and 
battered folds speaking silently of the fierce 
contests encountered. The following corre- 
spondence relative to the new colors explains 
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itself. They were presented on parade by 
Lieut. Bell on behalf of the donors, and re- 
ceived by Lieutenant Colonel Raffen, amid the 
enthusiastic cheers of the “boys” of the 
regiment. 


Heapquanrens 10ra [tumors Irvarrer, 
Moararxrasono, Tenn., Fob, 20, 1863. 


Guyxmar Onpxrs, No. 8. 


Tieut, Ool. A. W. Raffen, commanding 10th Regiment 10v 
nots Infantry: 

Bm,—While in Chicago, on leave, I received at the 
hands of a number of the citizens a new and elegant 
stand of colors, with instructions to present them to the 
regiment as ‘‘the gift of the citizens of Chicago to the 
gallant old Nineteenth;” and, although bighly gratified 
with the unity of public opinion, in Chicago, in regard 
to the regiment, I felt doubly honored in thus being se- 
lected as the medium through which they manifested 
their high appreciation of our regiment 

Allow me, then, Colonel, to respectfally present these 
fiags ‘‘as the gift of the citizens of Chicago to the ald 
Nineteenth.” ; 

I remain, air, very respectfully, your obed’t serv’t, 

Lieut. V. BRADFORD BXLI, 
19th Mi. 


Momrngrsson0, Feb. 21st, 1863. 
Tiew, V. Bradford Bell, 19th IUinots: 
8in,—It is with feelings of pride and gratitude that I 
receive, through you, this testimonial of the good opinion 
of the citizens of Chicago, Gratitude to those noble peo- 
ple who wish to cheer the soldier's heart, and remind 
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him that he {s not forgotten, and pride, that after all the 
calumny and abuse which has been heaped upon us, our 
friends and fellow citizens of Chicago are still proud of 
us, stil] remember us and vindicate our good name. 

In behalf of the regiment, I assure you, and through 
you, our friends in Chicago, of our heartfelt thanks, and 
that these flags shall oever be disgraced, but alwaye 
borne with bonor. They will be prised, not only on 
account of being the emblems of our nationality, but as 
presented by those we hold most dear—“Onur friends at 
home.” 

Allow me to remind the citizens of Chicago, that, while 
our duty conaists in fighting traitors in uniforms (and 
wo are willingly and cheerfully performing Jt), that they 
have a duty to perform, not lesa clear and obligatory, 
tat of Aghting trottors at home. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

ALEX. W. RAPPEN. 
Lieut, Col. Comd’g. 

The above correspondence {s published in orders, for 
the Information of the regiment, the eitisens of Chicago, 
and others concerned. 

By command of = Lieut. Ool. ALEX. W. RAFYEN. 

L. G. Bamwa, Ist Lieut and Adj’t. 


In April, 1856, Col. Raffen was married to 
Mies Grace Brown, daughter of the late’Squire 
Brown, of Nilea, Cook county, Illinois, which 
union has been blessed with three children ; 
and the youngest prattler, while imitating 
the other two in their daily prayers to the 
throne of grace, invokes the strong arm of 
God to shield her father from the deadly mis- 
siles of the foe. B. 
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